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TO 

JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, ESQ. 

barrister, lincoln's inn. 

My dear Friend, 

A letter, which I received from you 
early in the year 1848, when you had seen Paris 
immediately after the expulsion of the Orleans 
family, had a very powerful effect upon my thoughts 
at the time, and has given a direction to them ever 
since. T understood from it, (better than I had 
ever done before, how hollow that material civiliza- 
tion was, of which Louis Phihppe had been the 
great promoter in France, and which we had been 
well inclined to adopt and to worship in England. 
I felt, far more than I had ever done before, how 
much it was the duty of every man, but, above all, 
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of every clergyTnan, to strive that the principle and 
power of Christian civilization, which is not based 
upon selfishness, which does not make the accu- 
mulation of material treasures or the increase of 
material enjoyments its main objects, might be 
recognised in the past history of Europe, and 
especially of our own country, — might influence 
and determine its future condition. We knew well 
how little you and I could do to counteract the 
evil, or bring forth the good, that is working in our 
time. But we knew also, that what we could do, 
we were bound to do. And I believe that in 
looking back upon the seven years that have elapsed 
since, we have both often felt bitter self-reproach, 
in considering how much more even we might 
have done, if we had followed the light which was 
granted us, to prevent the blessing of God's great 
judgments from being lost to our country, — how 
much we have shared in the sin of the rulers 
who, while those judgments were in the earth, 
did not learn righteousness, but returned, after a 
moment of terror, to their crooked ways. Never- 
theless, I can truly say, that not only every task 
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in which we have been engaged together, but that 
every sermon or lecture that I have delivered in 
the exercise of my own vocation, almost every 
thought I have thought, has been shaped and 
coloured by the conviction which you helped to 
awaken in me. 

Amidst many difiPerences of opinion about the 
course which Christian civilization took in former 
days, and respecting that direction which is most 
suitable for our age, we have agreed, I think I 
may say it confidently, in one or two practical 
conclusions. We have neither of us ever doubted 
that the whole country must look for its bless- 
ings through the elevation of its Working Class, 
that we must all sink if that is not raised. We 
have never dreamed that that class could be bene- 
fited, by losing its working character, by acquiring 
habits of ease or self-indulgence. We have rather 
thought that a// must learn the dignity of labour 
and the blessing of self-restraint. We could not 
talk to suffering men of intellectual or moral im- 
provement, without first taking an interest in their 
physical condition and their ordinary occupations; 
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but we felt that any interest of this kind would be 
utterly wasted, that it would do harm and not good, 
if it were not the means of leading them to regard 
themselves as human beings made in the image of 
God. We have never thought that we could help 
them to be individually wise or individually good, 
if we forgot that they were social beings, bound to 
each other by the ties of family, neighbourhood, 
country, and by a common humanity. We have 
never thought that we could make them understand 
what that common humanity means, or even what 
is imphed in any of those subordinate relations, 
imless we could speak to them of a Son of Man in 
whom they have a common interest. We have 
beheved that in order to do that, we must go deeper 
still, that the Son of Man must be the Son of 
God, that there is no Brotherhood for human beings 
if there is not a common Fatherhood. 

These thoughts are so familiar to you, and to 
all with whom I am in the habit of conversing, 
that you would not suppose it possible for me to 
conceal them, on whatever topic I was speaking 
or writing. They present themselves, not very 
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obtrusively, in this volume. But you will feel at 
once that they lie at the ground of everything 
which is contained in it. They connect together 
two sets of Lectures, which were deUvered for 
very different purposes, to very different audiences, 
but which, it seems to me, bring out two aspects 
of the same subject. 

The first set has reference to the Working-men's 
College, in which I have the honour and satisfac- 
tion to be a fellow-labourer with you. After we 
had laid our plan, you and others thought it 
would be desirable that I should state it and 
explain it, not only to the Working-people, (which 
I did afterwards in an Inaugural Lecture,) but 
to such an audience as was likely to meet at 
Willis's Rooms. Addressing myself to such per- 
sons, I was naturally anxious to show that we 
were engaged in no novel experiment; that we 
were carrying out a principle which had been 
recognised in all periods of our history, and of 
the history of modem Europe ; that to the acknow- 
ledgment of it we owed most of the education 
and civilization which the upper and middle classes 
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of England possessed; that the forgetfulness and 
denial of it was not merely leading to the ruin 
of the lower classes, but would end in the ruin 
of all ; that the humane education of our Colleges 
will become inhuman, narrow, worthless, if we do 
not recognise the most precious subjects of edu- 
cation as those which are common to men; that 
the difficulties which hinder the union of Learning 
with manual Work, are difficulties which must be 
faced, because they interfere with the freedom, 
order, civilization of England now and in the 
times to come. This, with a general outline of 
our own particular plan, and a few hints as to 
the feasibility of it in other places besides the one 
we have chosen for our experiment, and in other 
hands than ours, forms the material of the first 
six Lectures. 

The title of the other four was determined by 
some Edinburgh friends who did me the honour 
of asking me to appear in the same rooms in 
which Mr. Ruskin delivered his Lectures on Archi- 
tecture, and our friend Kingsley his on Alexandria. 
It was a distinction and a misfortune to follow 
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such men ; and the ' Rehgion of Rome ' is pro- 
bably a less inviting topic than that which it had 
fallen to the lot of either of them to discuss. 
But I was thankful for the selection, because it 
led me more earnestly to meditate on that other 
principle of Christian civilization to which I have 
alluded, and to see how it is implied in the exist- 
ence of modem society. Whatever there was 
mighty in the Roman institutions, whatever there 
was sincere and earnest in the Roman rehgion, 
had its basis, I believe, in the fatherly authority. 
That was the truth to which the Republic owed 
its greatness. It lasted on in strange alliance with 
a principle which was always contradicting it in 
the Empire. Polytheism overlaid it, but could not 
stifle it. The loss of it was the decline and fall of 
Rome. Christianity came in, to place it on its 
true and eternal foundation, to make it prac- 
tical for mankind. Because the Greek and Asiatic 
cities never took hold of it, their civiUzation, after 
trying to unite with Christianity, perished along 
with their Christianity. The civilization of Western 
Europe has depended upon it, has expressed it in 
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every name, institution, revolution, — in the Roman 
Bishops who assumed to be the fathers of Chris- 
tendom, — ^in the German reverence for the family, 
which rose up against them. To assert a divine, 
true Fatherhood, in place of the paternal tyrannies 
which have counterfeited it, must, I conceive, be 
the work of those who would educate and civilize 
the nations in the way in which they never have 
been educated and civilized, and never can be, by 
those who merely seek, even with the utmost 
skill, to cultivate their material prosperity, at the 
expense of their inward life. 

I hope this statement will remove something of 
the natural surprise which you expressed, when 
I told you that I meant to combine these courses 
of Lectures in one volume. There are other 
bonds of connexion between them, in my mind, 
of a more sad and sacred kind. Both alike were 
delivered in a year which will be memorable as 
one of suflFering, honour, and disgrace in our 
national annals. Both of them are to me most 
deeply associated with personal aflfections and 
personal sorrows. Since I began to prepare these 
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Lectures for the press, one who listened with the 
most cordial sympathy to the first course, who 
would have been the best judge of the second, — 
one from whom I learned more than from almost 
any, and who especially taught me how possible 
it is to unite vehement and earnest feeling, and 
an extreme dislike of eclectical accommodations 
with an abhorrence of party names and narrow- 
ness, — ^has ended his work upon earth, has be- 
gun, as I believe, freer and nobler works, more 
helpftd to us here, than any which were possible 
whilst he was amongst us. No one took a deeper 
interest in our College, or hoped more from it. 
More recently a member of our own Council has 
been taken from us ; one very dear to you and dear 
to me, to whom men of science looked for great 
discoveries in the study to which he was sacri- 
ficed ; who, we knew, had aims which no physical 
science could satisfy. In our College and in all 
our tasks, may we work as those who are cheered 
on by the voices of invisible friends ! And 
when the clouds that overhang our country 
are thickest, and men who are worthy to be 
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trusted appear to be the fewest, may we be able 
to hope that God will do His own work, and out 
of those who are lowest in human eyes,— our 
common people, — will raise up citizens that will be 
fit to live and die for England, if not to rule 
her. 

Ever your affectionate Friend, 

F. D. Maurice. 
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The Working-men's College, in Ked Lion Square, 
which the first six Lectures in this volume were in- 
tended to announce, was opened at the beginning of 
last November. About 140 pupils entered the dif- 
ferent classes. The entire number has not varied 
much in the second term. The classes which were 
most firequented in the first term, were those on Algebra 
and Arithmetic, the English Grammar class, the Draw- 
ing class, and the Bible class. The class on Geometry 
was well attended. Those on Politics, Geography, 
History, and certain parts of Practical Jurisprudence, 
attracted^ a few students, whose diligence compensated 
for the smallness of their numbers. Classes on Me- 
chanics and Astronomy had some pupils in the last 
term, lione in this, chiefly because the teachers evinced 
a great desire that their pupils should have a previous 
training in Mathematics. The lecturer on the human 
frame, who had no pupils in the first term, has three 
in this. Classes have been opened since Christmas 
in French and Latin, which have been very popular. 
An Evening Adult School, to prepare pupils for the 
College in reading, writing, and arithmetic, is in- 
creasing in numbers every week. 
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Whether the partial success which we have to be 
thankful for, is to disappear, or to be permanent; 
whether the pupils are to feel that they are really 
members of a College united together for high ends 
by other than mercenary bonds; whether they shall 
feel that they are learning principles, instead of merely 
acquiring a few scraps of miscellaneous information, 
must depend mainly upon the teachers, upon the prin- 
ciples which govern their thoughts and acts, upon the 
fellowship and mutual understanding which there is 
among them. Since these Lectures were delivered, 
some have joined our body, whose cooperation we had 
no right to count upon, but who have given us their 
most cordial and persevering assistance. Mr. Ruskin 
has procured for our Drawing class a reputation that 
has been reflected on the whole society, of which it 
forms a most important part. I would not insult him, 
or any of my colleagues, by expressing any wonder or 
gratitude that they have undertaken tasks, which, I am 
sure, bring the most abundant reward with them ; but 
I do thank them, one and all, for giving the best 
pledge which they could give of zeal in the cause of 
the Working-men, in that they have not shrunk from 
associating themselves with a person from whom many 
of them differ widely in opinion, and whose name can 
bring them nothing but discredit with the world. 

My only claim to be the temporary guide of men 
who are my superiors in nearly every accomplishment, 
is, that I am a little older than any of them, and 
that circumstances have given me a more lengthened, 
though certainly not a more honourable, acquaintance 
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witli Colleges of one class and another, than has fallen 
to their lot. It happens, by a strange accident, that 
I have been a member of both our Universities, — 
that I resided at both for a considerable time as 
an Undergraduate, — and that, therefore, though I 
may have had less opportunity of intercourse with the 
eminent Doctors in them than many, I have been 
brought into close contact with different classes of the 
younger men, and with some of those whose thoughts 
were most stirring and characteristic of the times. 
Afterwards I had the honour of being connected, for 
thirteen years, with a College established especially for 
the benefit of the Middle- classes in London and in the 
country generally, — and that in two capacities, as a 
teacher of those who were preparing themselves for 
the larger Universities, or for the business of the 
world, and as a teacher of those who were destined to 
be parochial Clergymen, generally in poor and humble 
neighbourhoods. Now, though it is quite possible 
to have passed through this discipline without being 
the least qualified for the very responsible work of 
directing the studies of a body of Working-men, 
my friends may, perhaps, be excused for setting it 
off against deficiencies in other respects, and I for 
supposing that such a preparation is not given one for 
nothing, and that he who has received it is bound 
to consider how he may best turn it to account. 

That all the gifts which any have received through 
one instrumentality or another, all general knowledge, 
all professional knowledge, — and that which we may be 
rich in if we are poor in these, experience of our own 

h 
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failures and errors, of the wrongs we have done, of 
the good we have missed, — should be turned to the 
service of that class which is, indeed, not a class, but 
which represents the stuff of humanity after class dis- 
tinctions have been removed from it, — ^in which lie the 
germs of the worst evil, and of the best good, that is 
in any of the classes, — the worst evils of which are 
rarely to bear firuit, the best good of which may be, by 
God's grace, made more productive^ than any seeds which 
were sown in any past generations have proved to be : — 
this is the doctrine that I have maintained in the Lec- 
tures on Learning and Working, and which I trust 
also will receive illustration from those on the Old and 
Modern Civilization, though they were delivered in 
another country and for another purpose. I have 
referred continually to the older Universities, because 
it seems to me that they are passing through a crisis, 
which will decide whether they are to perish, or to 
become immeasurably greater blessings to the nation 
than they have ever been ; and that the first of these 
results will be inevitable, if they attach a vulgar, exclu- 
sive, caste signification to the divine, humane, physical 
lore which it is their function to diffuse ; that they may 
be certain of obtaining the second, if they feel that 
their business is to awaken in the noble, in the scholar, 
and in the peasant, that manhood which each loses 
when it does not recognise the presence of it in the 
other. We ask them to aid in delivering us from 
the cold hard officiality which is cramping all our 
energies, destroying all our hearts, and which the 
modem plans for improving official promotions and 
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removing corruptions, unless they are sustained by 
some better and purer influences, will, I fear, rather 
foster than check. It will avail nothing to offer prizes 
to men of all conditions: such a scheme may create 
a race of nimble clerks, it will form no seers and 
statesmen, — if you do not set before the people of 
England some standard of worth, such as no prizes 
ever taught them to contemplate, — if you do not offer 
them some sincere knowledge, such as prizes often 
tempt them to exchange for what is most glossy and 
superficial. Let the skilful quill-driver have his reward, 
(indeed, who has more rewards already?) but if we 
want to create heroes, or to save them from perishing 
when we have them, let those who used to boast that 
they existed to form English gentlemen, show that 
their occupation is not gone; only that they believe 
gentleness is not tied to wealth, not even to birth; 
that God can cultivate it, and would cultivate it, in the 
collier and the street-sweeper. 

These words are addressed expressly to those, no 
longer young, whom I have known and cared for at 
our Universities, and to those who have taken their 
places there. I am also bound to say something to 
those whom I have myself had a share in educating, 
and to whose kindness I owe more than I can express. 
I have broken a promise in the letter which some of 
them were so good as to draw from me, that I would 
reproduce some fragments of Lectures I once gave 
them on English Literattire ; I believed I should 
keep the spirit of it better, if I could show them 
how they might carry out in practice the principles 
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which I endeavoured to set forth in those Lectures. 
They had, in my opinion, one merit, and only one. 
They were formed upon the belief that all history 
and all literature exhibit God's education of mankind ; 
that the history and literature of England exhibit the 
education of our people and of ourselves. I enforced 
this principle till T have no doubt my hearers were tired 
of what seemed to them an endless repetition. If, on 
looking back to the time we spent together, they have 
forgiven that fault, and the want of information and 
liveliness which they must have detected since they 
became acquainted with other teachers, it must be 
because they have felt that truth to be one, which how- 
ever it was uttered and expounded, is needful for our 
time, and becomes alive when it is acted out. This 
I am sure is a right judgment ; therefore, if I can help 
them to act, if I can point out to them a course of 
action, I am giving them the old Lectures revised and 
corrected, with the very commentary which they missed 
when they were first delivered. Let them understand 
that God has been educating them to educate their 
brethren of the working-class, and all that they learnt, 
all that they are still learning, all the work of their 
professions or trades, will acquire a new character, will 
be valued as it has never been valued before, will be 
changed from a weight into a power — ^from the routine 
of a machine, into the onward movement of a spirit. 
These former pupils will recognise in my Edinburgh 
Lectures much of what I was trying to say to them, 
only in a different form, and carried back into the old 
world. I spoke to them of the Divine education which 
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had been granted to modem Europe. Here I have 
traced this education to the cradle, in which we have 
often wondered that a child, destined to such a great 
inheritance, could have been rocked. If I have shown 
that it was not neglected, but careftilly tended even 
then, I may have removed some little perplexity 
from the mind of the modem as well a^ the classical 
student ; I may have afforded one more illustration of 
the inseparable connexion which there is between their 
respective pursuits. I hope, that in doing so, I may 
have shown why Lectures that bear directly on busi- 
ness should be combined with Lectures on a subject 
of scientific inquiry. If the business does not rest on 
scientific truth, it can be good for nothing ; if the science 
does not lead to practice, it cannot deserve its name. 
A College — a Working-men's College especially — ought 
to exist, that it may manifest their essential unity.* 

* It may throw light on some of the statements in the Lectures and 
in this Preface, if I insert the programme of our studies for the last 
Term:— 

TIMS. P.K. SUBJECT. TEACHER. 

Swnday . . 8 J-10 The Gospel of St. John .... The Principal. 
Monday . . 8 — 9 The Structure and Functions of 

the Human Body Mb. Wamh. 

„ 8 — 9 Algebra,' (Section 2) Mb. LrroHTiBLD. 

„ 8—9 Natural Philosophy : MechAmics . Mb. Watson. 

„ 9-10 English Political Writers : Six- 
teenth Century The Principal. 

Tuesday . . 8 — 9 Geometry Mr. Hosk. 

„ 8 — 9 French M. Talandier. 

„ 9-10 English Grammar, (Section 2) , Mr. Furnivall. 
WedMiday. 8 — 9 Political Economy Mr. Nbalb. 

„ 8—9 Algebra,! (Section 2) Mr. Litchfield. 

! The treatment of the subject in this Section will embrace the prin- 
ciples and practice of Arithmetic 
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TIME. P.M. SUBJECT. TEACHER. 

Wednesday, 8 — 9 Natural Philosophy : Astronomy . Mr. Locock. 
„ 9-10 Latin Mr. Irving. 

(Mr. Ruskin, 
Mr. Rossetti, & 
Mr. Dickinson. 
„ 8 — 9 English Grammar {Section 1) . . Mr. Furnivall. 

,. 8 — 9 Natural Philosophy : Mechcmics . Mr. Watson. 

„ 8 — 9 Sanitary Legislation Mr. Hughes. 

„ 9-10 Geometry Mr. Hose. 

„ 9-10 Structure and Derivations of Eng- 
lish Words Mr. Furnivall. 

„ 9-10 The Law of Joint Stock Compa- 
nies Mr. Ludlow. 

Friday . , . 8 — 9 The Geography of England as 

connected with its History . Mr. Brewer. 

„ 8 — 9 French M. Talandier. 

„ 9-10 The Beign of King Richard IL il- 
lustrated by Shakspeare's Play The Principal. 
Satv/rday . 8-10 Algebra, {Section 1) Mr. Wbstlakb. 

It has been arranged that ultimately the College should be divided into 
five classes. The first will consist of the general body of Matriculated 
Students ; the second, of Students who obtain a certificate of compe- 
tency in some one branch of study after they have attended the College 
for four terms; the third, of Associated Students, who shall prove 
that they have a competent knowledge in the principal subjects of our 
teaching, no effort being made to elicit their opinions, but a reasonable 
knowledge of Scripture History, of English History, of the principles 
of English Grammar, and of either Geometry or Algebra, being consi- 
dered indispensable. The fourth class will consist of Fellows, that is, 
of persons chosen out of the Associates, who shall be considered 
morally and intellectually capable of assisting in the education of the 
Students. The fifth class will contain the Council, which it is proposed 
should be recruited from the Fellows. These arrangements may admit 
of modifications ; but they are the basis of a scheme which we trust 
will give solidity and unity to our society. 
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LECTURE I. 



JUVENILE AND ADULT LEARNING. 

Fifteen years ago I delivered some Lectures in this 
room on the subject of Education. I refer to them that 
I may better explain to you the motives which have 
induced me to commence the present course. 

At that time some earnest men, with one or two of 
whom I had the honour to be acquainted, were striving 
to make the ecclesiastical machinery which they found 
in this country, effectual for the education of its people. 
They believed that that was the design for which it 
existed, and that if it failed of accomplishing that 
design, the Clergy and tlie laity of the upper classes 
in England were guilty of a sin for which they would 
have to answer. They tliought that we had powers to 
do the work, if we knew them and would use them. 
They thought also that no machinery, thougli it might 
be the best in the world, could be of the least avail, 
if we did not understand that this power was not a 
mechanical but a moral one. I could give very little help 
to those who were attempting to carry these convictions 
into practice ; but I fancied that I might be able to 

B 2 
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impress them on the minds of a few in whom they would 
bear fruit, and that I might perhaps lead those who were 
engaged in a great work to reflect more deeply on the 
principle that was involved in it, so that it should not 
tecome, as all work is liable to become, servile drud- 
gery, but should continue intelligent and manly as the 
hearts of those were who had devoted themselves to it. 
As I should not have ventured in 1839 to discuss 
the principles of Education, unless there had been 
some practical undertaking to which they could be 
applied, and by which they could be tested, so neither 
in the year 1854 have I acquired that courage. I 
^should be more afraid than I was then of merely laying 
-down general maxims upon this subject, because I 
think I know a little, a very little, more of the facts 
with which we have to deal. Now, as before, an experi- 
ment is about to be made, which must be submitted 
to a searching examination, which will be good for 
nothing if it is pursued ever so zealously but not in 
conformity with sound principles. The experiment is 
altogether different in kind from that of which I have 
spoken. It does not aim at restoring or invigorating 
an old organization. It does not start from any con- 
sideration respecting the powers of the Church or of 
the State. It does not contemplate men as divided 
from each other by certain circumstances of property 
or position, into rich or poor, or into the upper class, 
the middle class, the lower class. It simply looks at 
the fact, that the great bulk of the people in this 
country, those in whom its strength lies, want an in- 
struction which they have not got. It views them in 
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reference, not to their station but] to their occupations. 
The scheme I speak of, is a College for Working Men. 
A College^ that is to say, a society constituted for the 
purpose of communicating and receiving a methodical 
education ;. for Working-men^ that is to say, for grown- 
up people spending their lives in business, not for 
children or boys who are merely preparing themselves 
for business. 

You will perceive at once, that a project of this kind 
is free from some of the difficulties which tormented the 
prosecutors of the other plan at every step, l^hose 
who attempt to found a Working College will not 
have to ask that revenues which have been turned for 
years or Centuries to another use, should be reclaimed to 
theirs. If they succeed at all, they will not be found- 
ing or renewing a charity ; they will be offering that 
which free-men must take and pay for if they wish to 
have it. They avoid the question, who may or may 
not provide the education ; assuming that any persons-, 
even the most insignificant, may make the ofier, and 
that the working-men themselves will decide at whose 
hands and under what conditions they will accept it. 
In another respect they resemble their predecessors. 
Actual complaints of the inefficiency of our spiritual 
organization, and eager demands that it might be 
destroyed, led them to exclaim, ' Let us try if we 
* cannot turn it to account.' We hear on all sides of 
us lamentations over the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the Working Classes. We are not forcing 
people's attention upon facts which they have agreed 
to disregard; we are dwelling upon those which a 
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majority profess to think the most important of all. 
And the scheme itself which we propose has no novelty 
in it. A number of previous experiments have been 
made in the same direction. The effort to provide 
some kind of teaching for working men out of working 
hours, is perhaps the most characteristic effort of this 
time. Nevertheless, I am certain that if these or any 
other considerations lead those who are putting forward 
this plan to fancy that it is an easy one — that the 
objections to it are not deeper and more radical than 
any which can have been raised against the other — they 
have not counted the cost of their undertaking, and 
will have to learn from experience that which they 
might have understood from reflection. 

The first and most fundamental of these objections 
presents itself in this form : ' We find it hard enough 

* to satisfy ourselves about the right method of bringing 

* up boys and girls. We have been discussing schemes 
' of instruction indefatigably. We have our English 

* schemes, our French schemes, our German schemes ; 
' schemes of Statesmen, schemes of Churchmen, schemes 
' of Voluntaries. Almost every town, parish, hamlet, 

* has its own scheme. Nearly every man and woman 
' has something to say against the scheme of his or her 
' neighbour. Those who have been most earnest on the 
' subject often begin to be most hopeless of any agree- 

* ment upon it, the most discontented with the results 
' which they witness. And yet these plans refer to 

* those who have as yet no prejudices of their own, who 

* are ready to receive impressions, from whom the im- 
' pressions they have received may be effaced, for whom 
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* almost any sort of teaching or discipline would seem to 

* be better than none. And now having failed or 

* succeeded verj imperfectly, with these, you propose to 

* try your hand upon those who are hardened by use and 

* custom, whose facility of receiving what you would 

* impart has been diminished by every year in which 

* they have been without it, whose power and inclination 

* to resist that which you would impart has been in- 

* creased by every year which has given a hard definite 

* mould to their characters and purposes ; who, in addition 

* to all the obstructions which meet you in the case of 

* the education of children from the contradictions of sects 

* and classes, oppose the weight of uncultivated intellects 

* and of stubborn, impracticable wills. Because you 

* have been wearied with the footmen, you would contend 

* with the horsemen. You are nearly in despair of 

* making your children into men, and therefore you 

* would attempt the promising task of making your men 
*' into children.' 

I state the objection as strongly as I can, because I 
feel it to be most strong. No theories, no calculations of 
what might be good for our people, can overthrow it ; 
facts, I think, may show that it must be encountered, 
however mighty it is. The difficulties, you say, which 
beset us in the teaching of boys and girls are serious 
enough. Yes ; and are they not of this kind V Do you 
not find that when you have got your schoolroom built 
according to the most approved model, and the system 
of instruction, whatever it be, set on foot, you cannot 
keep your boys and girls in the schoolroom working 
out this system, after a very early age indeed ? Do you 
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not find that the tribes which you can ofier them to 
stay are powerless, in comparison with those which lead 
their parents to send them into the field, or into the 
factory, or into service ? Do you not find it the hardest 
of all problems to solve, how you shall influence them 
afterwards? These are not occasional or local grievances ; 
you hear of them firom the agricultural village and the 
manufacturing town, from the parish curate and the 
dissenting minister, from the schoolmistress as much a& 
the schoolmaster. 

I quite admit that the Government measure for the 
encouragement of pupil-teachers has done something, 
and may do more^ to abate this evil. I cannot doubt 
for a moment that that is a step in the right direction. 
It is in that very direction into which I am seeking 
to lead you. It is connected with that valuable move- 
ment for the foundation of training-schools, which arose 
from the discovery that school-houses, school-machinery, 
even a multitude of scholars, are not the things which 
we most want. It belongs to a class of measures which 
involve the principle, that unless there be an education, 
for adults, there will in a short time be none that is. 
worth having for children. 

I believe this conclusion is also forced upon us in 
another way. It may be true that we have answered 
all the arguments with which farmers or country-gen- 
tlemen were wont to assail our phantasies about teaching 
the poor. Any one who sets deliberately about the task 
of refuting them may be accused, with great plausibility^ 
of fighting with ghosts or windmills. But after all^ 
some of these dead arguments start to life again and 
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present themselves in very questionable shapes. ' Your 

* learning,' it was said, * will not fit boys and girls for 

* doing their work.' We thought the suspicion exceed- 
ingly absurd. But surely we are often obliged to ask 
ourselves when no one is within hearing, Does it ? Is 
there any direct and manifest connexion between the 
business of the school and the business of the world,, 
between the books and the life ? I trust in many cases 
there is a strong and obvious connexion, one which 
makes itself felt in all the doings of the boy or girl who 
come from the school, one whicli proves that there are 
thoughts in them which, but for that early discipline, 
would never have been awakened. It would be sad. 
indeed if one did not believe this. But there is certainly 
an impression abroad which is shared by some of the 
most zealous supporters of popular education, that our 
schools for the poor, whatever other benefits have come 
from them, are not bringing up helpful intelligent 
workers, that from some accident or other their learning; 
and work stand altogether apart from each other, so that. 
the best scholar may sometimes almost seem to have, 
had the faculties dulled and stunted, which he needs for 
the toils in which he must be engaged. If this is the 
case, we ought to know it and confess it. If those who 
prophesied such a result think they have won a triumph, 
by all means let them enjoy it. Not for one single 
instant would we fall back into their habit of thinking,, 
because it was grounded upon the assumption that poor 
people were sent into the world to work for them, and 
that all which had to be considered was, how they might 
be made into the handiest tools for their purposes. But 
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tliougli we alyurc tlieir doctrine, we may turn their 
practictil experience to account, so far as it serves for 
the ex}X)3ure and correction of our own mistakes. We 
ought freely to admit, that any education which fails to 
make poor men or rich men efficient in action, is an un- 
satisfactory education, — one which needs to be reformed, 
not only for the sake of its results, Lut because the 
studies which produce such results cannot themselves 
be sincere and wholesome. 

But I should be distrustful of this evidence, if it was 
only drawn from the condition of one class in the country. 
I think there are proofs that it has as much to do with 
our highest education as with our lowest. A bill, you 
all know, is now under discussion in Parliament, and is 
likely to become law, which proposes to alter the con- 
stitution of the University of Oxford. The form which 
this proposition has taken, is certainly not that which it 
would have taken twenty or thirty years ago. Then 
it was supposed that the old Universities required to 
be reformed according to modem maxims ; that they 
ought to abandon as much as possible their original 
character, which was presumed to be a narrow one. 
What has been attempted in this bill, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, has been to restore part of tlieir original 
character whicli had been lost, to bring back the most 
ancient idea of the University, partly because this was 
also found to be the most compreliensivc. This change 
in the direction of our thoughts and plans is owing, I 
conceive, very principally to the writings of an eminent 
Scotchman, Sir W. Hamilton. In his articles in the 
* Edinburgh Keview, ' about twenty years ago, he 
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showed yery clearly tliat the Uniyersities, properly 
so called, had heen merged in the Colleges, — that the 
reform which was most demanded was to restore them 
to life. He endeavoured to support this important doc- 
trine by charges against the conduct of the Colleges, 
some of which, I think, were not supported by evidence, 
and have been disproved by subsequent investigations. 
He appeared to regard the whole scheme of Colleges 
with a suspicion and dislike in which I cannot partici- 
pate. Eespect for the name of Baliol, and for the 
"benefits which have proceeded out of the society bearing 
that name from the fourteenth century to the present 
day, would alone prevent me from adopting that opinion. 
But this diflference does not make me less sensible of the 
obligation under which Sir W. Hamilton has laid us all, 
by asserting the necessity of giving prominence and effi- 
ciency to the University, and not sufiering the discipline 
of the Colleges, valuable as that may be, to overshadow 
it. It is this consideration which has led many, who 
have exceedingly disliked the thought of legislative 
interference with the bodies from which they have 
derived some of the greatest blessings of their lives, 
to acquiesce in the necessity of the present measure, — 
even to desire that a more comprehensive one had been 
adopted. They have no wish to see the Universities 
adapted to the tastes and notions of the public ; they 
would have them correct and expand the public mind, 
not stoop to it. But they feel that their power for this 
purpose has been greatly cramped by the fact that the 
manly adult education which belongs to the University 
has been comparatively forgotten, and an education 
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which is not different in kind from the teaching of the 
grammar-school substituted for it. Thus the Uni- 
versity loses the great influence which it ought to have 
upon the busy and professional life of the country, upon 
its physicians, its merchants, its lawyers, its statesmen. 
If our learned bodies will not reclaim this influence 
for themselves, the legislature must at all hazards re- 
mind them of their duty. The lion may not be the best 
companion for Una, — ^it would be far better that the 
Eed Cross Knight should attend her on her journeys^ 
and fight with her enemies ; but if he is seduced from 
his proper function, a rough paw may be necessary to- 
open doors that would otherwise be closed, that she 
may be able to sit and teach the savage tribes. 

Here, then, is adult education asserting its rights^ 
and proving its necessity, by the experience of our rich 
men and of our scholars, just as we found it doing in 
the schools of the poor by our inability to make the 
education of the young effectual without it. And the- 
peculiar circumstances of this University Reform, — the 
undoubted evidence which has been produced that it is. 
a re-form in the strict sense of the word, a restoration^ 
not an innovation, — has forced tlie inquiry upon us> 
Whether adult education, in the history of Great Britain 
and of Europe generally, followed or preceded the educa- 
tion of the young? It is this question which I propose 
to examine to-day. Another, which is closely involved 
with this, and which is even more necessary for the 
object I have in view, Whether leisure or work is the 
proper and ordained ally of learning? I reserve for our 
next meeting. 
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Possibly some light might "be thrown upon this 
subject if one knew more of those schools that were 
established by the Romans in the different provinces of 
their empire, a few notices of which may be found in 
M. Guizot's * History of French Civilization.' But I 
do not think we should gain much from this informa- 
tion. Evidently those schools were labouring to keep 
up a kind of lore, which was nearly worn out and had 
become useless. The study of rhetoric, which was 
worth something while there was a Forum to practise it 
in, became utterly weak and inane when it was merely 
to be exhibited in school-exercises and declamations. 
How unsatisfying it was to any ardent and earnest spirit, 
we may learn from the account which St. Augustine 
gives of his own experiences of the African schools, 
comparing it with his intense interest and joy when he 
lighted, in his private reading, upon one of Cicero's 
philosophical treatises. 

These schools gave way before those which were not 
merely Christianised, as some of them must have been 
in the ' later days of the empire, but which had a 
-distinctly Christian foundation. We cannot separate 
these from the general "history of the people among 
whom they were established. When^ — to take an 
instance which is familiar to us, and therefore the best 
we can find — the Christian Missionaries came to the 
Anglo-Saxons, they addressed themselves to the kings 
and queens, they appealed to the domestic affections 
and the national instincts which were always latent in 
the Saxons. To these all their doctrine and all their 
polity attached itself. Through these they led the 
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turbulent conquerors and lords of the sea and land, to 
feel that there was an invisible world about them which 
they could not conquer with their swords or traverse 
with their ploughs and ships ; the world which had 
mixed so strangely in all their old songs and traditions 
with the visible and palpable one, which had before 
seemed a dark abyss, or a region in which giants were 
contending for the mastery, which was now announced 
to them as a quiet home and dwelling-place whither 
the spirits of men might fly from the noise and turmoil 
around them. The schools which rose up with such 
marvellous rapidity after the island had once been 
subdued by Christianity, were the results of this feeling 
and reflected it. They were places to which the poorest 
peasant might resort. But he went there on the con- 
dition of becoming a scholar. He was to devote 
himself to a new life. The invisible was to be his 
occupation; all his social economy had reference to 
that. It might be part of his business in the monastery 
to till the ground, to work with his hands — even an 
enjoined and necessary part of it. He might be doing 
much to improve agriculture and cultivate various arts, 
for which all men would afterwards be the better. But 
he was felt to have different objects from the kings and 
warriors, however they miglit confess his faith and 
receive his admonitions. They belonged to an outward 
circle, he to an inward one. 

It would be the greatest mistake to suppose that this 
difference lay merely in the fact, that he was a student 
of theology, or that he practiced certain religious 
exercises. These did not separate him so much from 
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the surrounding world — for they were acknowledged to 
be in some sense necessary for all men — as the fact that 
he was a student of arithmetic, of geometry, of music, 
of astronomy, of logic, and of rhetoric. The circle of 
studies which became the recognised one in our Saxon 
schools, had not originally been derived from an eccle- 
siastical source; we can trace it back very clearly to 
Boethius, that eminent "statesman in the reign of 
Theodoric, who is often called the last of the classical 
Romans, and whose claims to the place which he has 
sometllaes obtained among Catholic writers, are exceed- 
ingly doubtful. No doubt, parts of this course of 
teaching, the study of music especially, had a close 
affinity with the worship of the church, and was 
sustained by it. But the scJienie of studies can only be 
looked upon as having been adopted by the ecclesiastics, 
not as having been suggested by them. The student 
life could never have established itself in a wild, 
warring people, except through their agency; the 
schools would not have been felt to have any meaning, 
if there had not been a divine atmosphere about them. 
But it was as schools that they stood in such sharp 
opposition to the ordinary occupations of men. 

I should not have thought it necessary to make these 
remarks, which will seem to many very obvious, except 
for the purpose of calling your attention to the fact, that 
the education which was first established in our country, 
was not elementary education, but what we should 
consider now the reverse of it. Those subjects which 
we should call the professorial subjects, those which 
belong to science as such, were those from which all 
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other teaching took its commencement. This is true 
of every subject which I have mentioned. You may 
suppose, perhaps, that Arithmetic is an exception, that 
it appertains to an inferior class of suhjects, adapted to 
the comprehension of the young. But if you adopt 
this notion, you are looking at arithmetic in another 
Tvay than that in which these schools looked at it. 
Arithmetic is with them not identical with figures or 
counting ; it is a branch of philosophy. If I were to 
Tcad to you the introduction to the treatise of Boethius 
upon it, you would think that I was carrying j^u into 
the very depths of metaphysics. I am not going to 
impose any such penance upon you; but I wish you 
io perceive from what point it was that Britain, as well 
as every other country, started in its intellectual pro- 
gress. We might have supposed that there would have 
"been a gradual ascent towards this kind of erudition ; 
but it is not the fact that there was. However unsatis- 
factorily they might resolve the problems of physics 
or dialectics, they entered upon them, even upon the 
-most difficult of them, from the first. 

You may ask, ' But what then did they teach their 
* boys, and how did they teach them ? ' The question is 
a fair one, and we can give a tolerably satisfactory answer 
to it. There came a time of which we have some right 
to be proud, when a scholar of York was to help forward 
the instruction and civilization of the Continent. The 
story of the aid which Alcuin gave to Charlemagne in 
the education of himself and of the young princes, is 
familiar to many of you through M. Guizot's * History 
of French Civilization,' and through Sir James 
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St&jphen's * Lectures on the History of France.' I do 
Dot think either ot those eminent writers would allow 
ua to claim for our countryman the whole, or the 
prixxcipal part, of the merit which belongs to the cate- 
clie-tical system of instruction, to which he suhjected the 
moxxarch himself as well as the lads who were assigned 
him. as his pupils. They would say that the exceeding 
actx^vity of Charlemagne's own mind, his long training 
in ^:fiairs, his practical sense, obliged the tutor to adopt 
a ^3ciore simple experimental method than he would 
bav"^ fallen into, if he had been lecturing in an academy. 
I q.xiite accept this statement, and believe that this 
int^x-esting chapter in the history of learning is one 
vrbieh brings out forcibly the truth, that a right 
edixoation is the result of the collision and conflict 
betrween the practical intellect and the meditative 
intellect, that no true spark comes forth till the one is 
struck by the other. But though Alcuin may have 
found out something like the true method of teaching 
in this way, you must not suppose that his subjects were 
different from those of his contemporaries. He reasons 
with his boys about dialectics, and about the principles 
and grounds of philosophy ; he talks with the con- 
queror of the Saxons, the wearer of the iron crown of 
I^mbardy, about quantities and qualities, and contraries 
ftud opposites. 

There is however a period far dearer than this to the 
hearts of Englishmen, far more closely connected with 
their moral and intellectual growth. It was ordained, 
iiercifuUy ordained, that that Latin cultivation Avhich 
lie Christian monks had introduced, with all the 
c 
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premature fruits which had grown out of it, should be 
swept away. The schools and monasteries, for the sake 
of which so many a mailed monarch had deserted his 
proper duties, and in which he had sought an ignoble 
rest and an ungodly repentance^ were destroyed by the 
pirates of the North. Alfred, for his own good, and for 
the good of the land, was not suffered to know any 
Latin lore till he was twelve years old. He was 
brought up on the food Avhich was fittest to make him 
a great Saxon king, the songs and ballads of his fore- 
fathers. So trained, his learning came to him when he 
wanted it ; he understood what it was worth and why 
it was given him. For the first time one perceives a 
real Saxon education in the land, an education carried 
on not first of all by monks, though they might be 
instruments in communicating it, but by a king, trained 
in business and in adversity, who could ajipreciate books 
because he knew men, and who could tell what books 
men had need of. He had scholars about him, possibly 
one eminent and profound metaphysician ; but his own 
sound practical sense kept them in order, and turned 
them to account, forcing them, whether they liked it or 
no, to use their wisdom for the culture of the nation. 
This example stands out clear and bright in our annals, 
a witness of much that was to be done hereafter, and 
of the way in which it was to be done. But Alfred's, 
like Alcuin's, was adult teaching. 

Alfred's books were translations from the Latin. 
In the time which immediately followed his, the 
national spirit must have begun to utter itself in free 
and original songs, such as had not been produced for a 
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long time, perhaps not since the conquest of Britaiik 
Then came the reaction. The Latin, or ecclesiastical 
learning, which had probably been too much kept 
down, asserted its supremacy under Dunstan, and tried 
to crush everything but itself. There must have been 
an uneasy conflict between the native wisdom and the 
foreign, between the warrior and the priest, till the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Then began, here 
and throughout Europe, the ascendancy of those mighty 
Normans whose old spirit had been so curiously pre- 
served amidst their Gallic civilization, who were ready 
for the wildest enterprises, who were capable of the 
strictest organization, who had just enough of National 
feeling to make them the efiectual agents in subduing 
all nations. These men were not only to establish 
kingdoms, vanquish infidels, frame doomsday-books; 
they were also to organize the monastic life, to establish 
the Latin and ecclesiastical culture, to reduce the 
schools as much as the world under discipline. In 
Eadmcr's life of Anselm there are some curious and 
interesting stories respecting the education of chil- 
dren in the monasteiy of Bee, indicating the sen- 
sible notions of Anselm concerning the treatment ot 
them. But the Norman discipline was essentially one 
for men, and not for children. Their whole school 
system was one which appealed to the faculties and 
thoughts of men, even while it stood furthest off from 
the ordinary business of their lives, even when it 
seemed to have least to do with their liuman feelings. 

The twelfth century opens a new chapter in the 
history of education. The schools had hitherto been 

C 2 
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inseparably connected witli the monasteries. The or- 
ganizing mind of the Norman had reduced all branches 
of thought and learning, even more completely than 
before, under the dominion of theology; and the learned 
life was regarded as part of the religious life. The 
great prominence which was given to the latter by 
St. Bernard, in the institutions which he founded and 
fiuperintendedj led to the undervaluing of the former. 
The venerable Peter of Clugny still asserted its rights 
in his society. But soon the separation makes itself 
manifest. Bodies came into existence for the pursuit of 
some special study or faculty, such as jurisprudence or 
theology, or for several united together. These bodies 
are first formed, perhaps, through the popularity of 
some particular lecturer ; they soon acquire a corporate 
character; they are recognised as Universities, or cor- 
porations, for carrying on studies, as there were other 
corporations for carrying on trades. It may be sup- 
posed that now at length we have found places de- 
signed especially for the education of the young. Far 
from it. There were, as I have said, schools for boys 
in the monasteries, though the idea of the school was 
not deduced from them. University teaching is alto- 
gether removed from any such association. The lec- 
turers address themselves expressly to that dialectical 
lore which we are wont to regard as entirely removed 
not only from boyish but from human sympathies. 

There is apparently warrant for that impression ; we 
might found upon it the conclusion that this teaching 
can only have attracted a few people of a peculiar cast 
of character. How marvellous, then, must it be to hear 
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what took place when the young Breton, Peter Ahelard, 
was lecturing in Paris. Perhaps I might hope in the 
course of a few days to make every one here understand 
what the subject was on which he was disputing. 

* I undertook/ he says, ' by most satisfactory argu- 

* ments to induce my old master, William, the arch- 
^ deacon of Paris, to abandon that sentiment of his 
' about Universals ; for he would maintain that the same 

* whole thing dwells essentially in each individual thing.' 
Well, to hear the unfortunate William of Paris con- 
founded upon the doctrine which he liad embraced on 
this subject, such crowds gathered together as no 
Parisian singer or actress ever yet succeeded in assem- 
bling. And when in a later period of Abelard*s life, 
after he had experienced the tremendous temptations of 
popularity, as well as the dreariness and sinking of 
heart which come to a man who has no actual ties 
to his fellow-beings; after he had sought an escape 
from that dreariness by involving one much brighter 
and nobler than himself in a hopeless sorrow ; when, 
^fter this, he returned to a certain cell for the purpose 
of lecturing upon theology, there rushed such a multi- 
tude of scholars to him, that, to use his own language, 
-all the country round did not suffice to furnish them 
^th dwellings, nor the soil with food. The whole 
story sounds like the most incredible romance ; yet the 
•evidence for it is clear and undoubted. Men and women 
in the twelfth century did not merely run to hear a 
j)owerful and popular preacher like St. Bernard; they 
Tiot only could be dissolved in tears, when he spoke 
in a language which they did not understand; they 
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were also drawn by the strangest sjrmpathy to the 
teachings of a subtle logician, and that not only in his 
earlier days, when he was young and handsome, and 
untainted in reputation, but after he had fallen into 
moral disgrace and was suspected of heresy. 

The life of Abelard shows us, I think, that what we 
call the discussions of the schools, though they may be 
very unsatisfying to the deeper spirit of human beings, 
have yet something in them which may excite very 
strongly the intellects and even the passions of men, 
and that the mere business of the world does not furnish 
an adequate substitute for them. The next century 
records phenomena in the history of education which 
are scarcely less remarkable. It was the century in which 
the Mendicant Orders arose, the century in which Francis 
and Dominic appealed directly to the hearts of the most 
miserable people in Europe, presenting Christianity to 
them as especially meant for them. Now this pecu- 
liarly popular movement, which was so much mightier 
than all the policy of Innocent III. had been in break- 
ing down the distinctions of nations, and in establishing 
the papal supremacy over them, was, in its issue, the 
great instrument of revolutionising the scholarship of 
Europe, which you might have fancied that its preachers 
would have disregarded. It was not only over the 
hearts of guilty or sorrowing men or women that these 
orders established their throne. Before they had existed 
half a century, they had fought for dominion in the 
universities, and had won it. They had succeeded in 
organizing the whole learning of these universities, in 
establishing what we emphatically call the scholastic 
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system, and in producing the most complete scheme of 
thought upon all possible subjects which the world ever 
has seen or ever will see. Those who believe that a 
complete system is the thing that man wants, should 
fall down and worship the books of Thomas Aquinas, 
for they will surely find nothing that is so worthy of 
their idolatry. If this is the climax of education, it 
reached its climax in the thirteentli century. But in 
that century men began to discover that tliey wanted 
something else than this — something entirely different 
from this. They did not wait to be told that secret by 
later times ; it was found out tlien. Roger Bacon, the 
Franciscan, was unwinding in his laboratory a great 
part of that web wliich Thomas Aquinas, the Domi- 
nican, had been weaving in his study. He was show- 
ing that physical science, at all events, is occupied 
primarily with facts, not with the words that describe 
facts. He was conspiring with other teachers — some of 
them of his own order — to suggest the thought that 
moral science may be in the same predicament. And 
there was a vehement reaction against both the orders, 
arising from national feelings which were beginning to 
express themselves in a national language, that did 
more than all other influences together to prevent the 
schools from becoming omnipotent. 

Thus far we have had only occasional glimpses of 
any distinct education for the boy. He has been bred 
in the monastery; the studies which belonged to his 
elders have in some way or other been communicated 
to him ; but the schools have certainly not existed 
primarily for his sake: the name suggested to om* 
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ancestors a thought most unlike that which it ordinarily 
suggests to us. In the period upon which we now 
enter, the school in our sense, the school as identified 
with the training of the young, comes into sight. I 
wish you to consider how our Grammar-schools grew 
up, how they acquired such dignity and importance in 
our social economy, in what relation they stand to the 
older education. But we cannot at once enter upon 
that subject. The Universities as such, the Universities 
as schools in quite a different sense from this, must still 
fix our attention for a few moments. They of course 
were the homes of the Latin lore, while that great 
English movement to which I was alluding was going 
on in the heart of the middle or trading class of the 
country. But though this is true on the whole, it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the Universities were 
exempt from their share in that movement — ^nay, that 
they did not furnish some of the great leaders in it. 
There was an old scholastical quarrel with the friars, 
which was contemporary with the national quarrel, 
and which often mingled with it. The orders had in- 
truded themselves into the schools. But that vulgar 
talent which enabled them to appeal to the worst feel- 
ings of the mob, was, especially when they became 
degenerate, and their higher principles had decayed, by 
far their most effective instrument. The earnest student 
would be disgusted by these exhibitions; he would 
often transfer his disgust from them to the elaborate 
subtleties which he found the friars inventing when 
they assumed their other character. Sprung himself 
from the people, he would appeal to the homely sense of 
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the English people, to their business-like habits, against 
the circulators of the popular legends. As a teacher 
in the schools, he would turn to the Bible as an escape 
from the intricacies of its commentators. The position 
of Wycliffe, first in Oxford, afterwards as a parish- 
priest in Lutterworth, explains the way in which these 
different tendencies worked together. His translation of 
the Bible, the only really important work in which he was 
engaged, embodies both, and shows us how impossible 
it was that the new English practical feeling could have 
grown up without the Latin culture, how certain it was 
they would stand out in fierce opposition to each other, 
how surely they would, some time or other, be forced to 
coalesce, how surely those who were most possessed by 
the one temper would often exhibit in themselves the 
influences of the other. 

I have spoken of a strife between the Universities as 
such and the Orders as such. I conceive that there was 
a very strong feeling in the thirteenth century that the 
University, however the teachers in it might be mem- 
bers of orders, was to preserve itself distinct firom the 
orders, to show that it had a function altogether differ- 
ent from theirs. But, if it was to maintain this position, 
the University must have a social life of its own. It 
could only resist the monasteries, if it could provide its 
scholar with an intercourse and fellowship which re- 
sembled that of the monasteries. To this impulse, as 
well as to a strong local feeling, a desire to connect the 
towns and counties which were dear to them with the 
learning which belonged to the whole land, may be 
traced the foundation of the Colleges which began to 
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grow up at this period in our Universities, and which 
are truly said to constitute the most purely English 
element in them. Three of those in the University of 
Oxford — University, Baliol, and Merton Colleges — 
belong to the thirteenth century. The name of the first, 
the wills and statutes of the founders of all three, show- 
that they acknowledged the existence of an elder and 
larger society, of which they were to form a part, which 
they were never intended to swallow up in themselves, 
the characteristic studies of which their fellows were to 
pursue and to teach. There were also the signs of 
those other intentions to which I have alluded; but I 
do not perceive, thus far, that the training of the young 
is at all a principal object. The fellows of University 
College were to study divinity, or the decretals. The 
sixteen scholars whom the widow of John Baliol 
settled in a tenement in Oxford were to pray for the 
souls of her husband, or ancestors, or children. Of 
Walter de Merton^s society the University Commis- 
sioners say expressly, that it was not bound by the 
monastic vows, that it belonged to none of the reli- 
gious orders, that his object was to counteract the 
influence of the regular clergy, especially of the Men- 
dicant Friars. 

In the fourteenth century, the case is different. The 
University Commissioners say, evidently with the great- 
est truth, that the foundation of New College was a new 
era in Oxford history. In fact, if we wish to understand 
this important stage in our subject, we cannot do better 
than consider the character and objects of its eminent 
founder, William of Wykeham. There is some diffi- 
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CTilty, however, in arriving at a right jud^ent of him. 
The University Commissioners say, * that he gave a more 

* ecclesiastical, or rather monastic, character to his fomi-- 

* dation, than had belonged to any previous one. The 

* very character of his buildings,' they add, * secluded and 
' gloomy outwardly, but stately and convenient within, 

* intimate what was in his thoughts. The statutes, 
' which are minute and elaborate to an extent before 
' that time unprecedented, impressed a monastic cha- 

* racter on the whole institution.' This evidence is 
very strong. William of Wykeham, as he proved 
both at Windsor and Winchester, was a consummate 
architect; his buildings might seem to be the most 
faithful expressions of his inward feeliftg. He wrote 
his statutes three times : in them he embodied his ma- 
turest thoughts. If they suggest the same conclusion 
as the exterior of his College, it would seem to be irre- 
sistible. And yet if we turn to the life of him by 
Bishop Lowth, the most accomplished Wykehamist of 
the last century, who has given the most patient and 
conscientious attention to all the original documents 
respecting him, and has put them together in a skilful 
and scholar-like manner, we should conclude that the 
subject of his biography, instead of having the least of a 
monastical tendency, was the best man of business of his 
time, the most thoroughly conversant with all civil affairs. 
Lowth quotes from a warden of New College, who lived 
fifty years after the death of Wykeham, the opinion 
that he knew very little of speculative wisdom, that he 
was too poor to have attained any scholastical know- 
ledge in his youth, but that in practical wisdom he was 
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unrivalled. Edward III. had clearly that opinion of 
him : he was his chancellor in the most difficult times ; 
no public or private business seems to have come amiss 
to him. 

I make these remarks — not only because it is always 
well to look at a remarkable man from two points of 
view, and to see how opposite notions respecting him 
may arise; but because it is on the reconciliation of these 
two characters that his place in a history of education 
depends. The impulse which proceeded from him 
caused the foundation of All Souls and Magdalen, as 
well as his own College; but this was the least part 
of his work. It is the union of Winchester College 
with New College, of the school for boys with the 
school for men, which is the great fact of his life. He 
evidently felt that the time was past when any good 
could come from the foundation of monasteries or abbeys ; 
but that the principle which had been latent in them, 
and which was only producing idlers, might be turned 
to profit, provided the school and life could be con- 
nected, provided the stiff scholarship which belonged 
to the man could be boimd up with the growth and 
expansion of the boy, through healthful exercises of the 
body as well as mind. If they could hold their due 
xelation and proportion to each other — ^if one could be 
a nursery to the other— if the higher education could 
•determine the character of the lower, and the lower send 
back energy and vitality to the higher — the University 
•and the Grammar-school might furnish good and brave 
eitizens to the commonwealth. 

I shall not apologise for saying so much of William 
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of Wykeham, seeing that the principle which was 
expressed in his statutes was adopted by Henry VI. 
in the foundation of King's College and Eton, and that 
therefore it is a key to all the educational movements of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in England. Those 
are the centuries in which the great movement which we 
usually describe as the revival of letters was going on 
upon the Continent. The civil wars hindered us from 
partaking in it as much as we otherwise might; but 
these are the witnesses of the effect which it was to 
produce upon us, — a practical and national effect, for the 
sake of which one can spare some of the more showy 
effects which it produced in other lands. 

I will notice only one more indication of that period : 
it is one of the ironies of history, which I have no doubt 
has often been alluded to. Lincoln College was founded 
in 1427, for the purpose of training theologians to exter- 
minate the principles of Wycliffe. Its founder was 
Kichard Fleming, who had been a Wycliffite himself. 
Among the theologians whom his bounty raised up, to 
exterminate the notion that Christianity might be taken 
out of its scholastical forms and presented directly to 
the body of the people, was John Wesley. The wills 
of founders, it would appear, may sometimes be de- 
feated without the interference of Commissioners and 
Cabinet Ministers. 

Nor was that notion exterminated in the century 
which followed the death of Fleming, though in the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. it seemed 
likely enough to suffer that fate. Henry himself was an 
enemy of it, in his double character of king and school- 
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man. Wolsey was the enemy of it, as the most magni- 
ficent of churchmen and statesmen, and as the patron oi 
University learning. Sir Thomas More was the enemy 
of it, as lawyer, scholar, and divine. But the learning 
and piety of the friend of Erasmus were as little able to 
withstand the mighty and divine impulse of that time, as 
the splendour of the Cardinal and the \vill of the Tudor. 
The claim that each man should be recognised as a living 
personal being, was too strong for any school wisdom 
to struggle with. That wisdom must adjust itself, as it 
could, to the conviction which the hearts of numbers had 
received as a direct message from heaven. And it did 
strive, sometimes awkwardly, sometimes skilftdly, to 
make the adjustment. In the sixteenth century, more 
than in the fourteenth, the leaders of the Reformation 
were to be found in the Universities, though there also 
were its greatest antagonists. The new learning was 
the instrument of the new faith. Language was the 
study to which those who would fight the schoolmen, 
and bring forth the Bible, must devote themselves. 
Philology became to the men of this time what Logic 
had been to their fathers. And philology could not be 
treated as logic had been, as a subject for University 
disputations. The grammar must actually be learnt ; 
the sooner the learning could begin, the better. The 
boys' school had now an importance which it had not 
before; it was especially the place for learning the gram- 
mar; it was, therefore, the place for arming the Protestant 
warrior. That this feeling was strong in the reign of 
Edward VI., any one who looks into the statutes 
pf the schools which were founded then under royal and 
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reforming patronage will perceive. And hence there 
was a kind of chasm between the studies of the school 
and those of the University which had not existed 
before. The prelections and disputations there seemed 
as if they had no bearing upon that which the boy was 
reading or committing to memory. Very soon the 
Jesuit reaction against the Reformation began. Among 
the three weapons in the armoury of this order, the 
school was more trusted and more successful than even 
the pulpit and the confessional. But the school meant 
among them what it was beginning to mean among 
their opponents, the place for training boys and girls, 
for bringing them up in the opinions which they were 
to hold in mature life. The business was to furnish 
manuals on all possible subjects. Education was be- 
coming an art, which had its own doctors and professors. 
Our worthy Roger Ascham embodied his notion of the 
art in his * Schoolmaster ; ' the rules of the Jesuits on 
the subject were, I doubt not, contained in much more 
elaborate and skilful treatises. Fortunately there was 
at our grammar-schools something better than any dog- 
mas about the art of training ; there was a free hearty 
life, games in which the limbs were expanded, a disci- 
pline which, with all its sternness, yet assumed boys to 
be human creatures, not machines. There was this 
good, which we must always thankfully acknowledge ; 
there were defects and evils, of which England had to 
endure the penalty, and which drew forth the com- 
plamts and protests of some of the best and noblest of 
\tt sons. 
It is startling to hear such words as these from Lord 
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Bacon. He ia advising 'King James touching Mr. 
Sutton's estate, that is to say, touching the project of 
Christopher Sutton to found the Charter House School. 
He says, — ' Concerning the advancement of learning, I 

* do subscribe to the opinion of one of the wisest and 
' greatest men in your kingdom, that for grammar- 

* schools there are already too many, and therefore no 
' providence to add where there is excess : for the great 

* number of schools which are in your highness's realm 

* doth cause a want, and doth cause likewise an over- 

* flow ; both of them inconvenient, and one of them 

* dangerous. For by means thereof they find want, in 

* the country towns, both of servants for husbandry and 

* apprentices for trade ; and on the other side, being 

* more scholars bred than the state can prefer or em- 
' ploy, and the active part of that life not being in 

* proportion to the preparative, it must needs fall out 

* that many will be bred unfit for other vocations, and 
' unprofitable for that in which they are brought up ; 
' which fills the realm fiill of indigent, idle, wanton 
' people.' 

But he says in the next paragraph, * Therefore in 

* this point I wish Mr. Sutton's intentions were exalted 

* a degree ; that that which he meant for teachers of 

* children, your majesty should make for teachers of 
*men; wherein it hath been my ancient opinion and 

* observation, that in the Universities of this realm^ 

* which I take to be of the best endowed Universities of 
' Europe, there is nothing more wanting towards the 

* flourishing state of learning, than the honourable and 
*plentiftil salaries of readers in arts and professions. 
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* Surely readers in the chair are as parents in sciences, 

* and deserve to enjoy a condition not inferior to the 

* children who embrace the practical part ; else no man 

* will sit longer in the chair than till he can walk to a 

* better preferment For if the principal readers, 

* through the meanness of their entertainment, be but 
*■ men of superficial learning, and that they shall take 
' their place but in passage, it will make the mass of 

* sciences want the chief and solid dimension, which 
' is depth, and to become but pretty and compendious 

* habits of practice.' 

These weighty sentences are the weightier because 
Sacon was the great protestant against the method of 
study which he had found established in the Universi- 
ties : a great part of their dialectical system seeming to 
him a grievous and fatal check on the free investigation 
of nature. And I would remind you that his fear that 
the sciences should become merely * pretty and compen- 

* dious habits of practice,' did not arise from any want of 

the practical element in himself. It was predominant in 

him ; in it lay his strength and his danger. But he felt 

that there would be an end of all true and manly 

practice, if it were not continually fed from springs that 

are not in itself. He knew that it would become formal, 

traditional, improgressive, if it were not associated with 

fixed and eternal principles. 

If I had time, I should endeavour to show you what 
illustration this remark receives from the treatise of 
Milton on Education, in his letter to Mr. Hartlib, which, 
whatever may be the merits or mistakes of the plan 
of study which it recommends, is one of the most sug- 

D 
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gestive books ever written, as it is one of the bravest 
and noblest ; a witness, as all liis other books are, that 
no man had drunk more deeply into the spirit of our 
English institutions, if he was over, impatient of the 
forms, when the spirit, as he thought, had departed from 
them. I should refer also to the treatise of Locke on 
Education, which I should like a foreigner to read 
immediately after he had read Milton's letter on the 
same subject, that he might understand what different 
aspects our literature presents. He will find two men 
writing at an interval of a few years, brought up, one 
may say, in the same dogmatical school, treating on the 
same topics, disliked by the same people, one of whom 
cannot prevent his thoughts and his words from rising 
into poetry if he is treating of the vulgarest topics, the 
other of whom must speak the plainest prose if he is 
occupied with the most sublime. Nevertheless, the 
foreigner will, I think, discover in both that honest 
benevolence which never scorns anything as beneath 
them in which human beings are interested. He who 
was busy with all the highest questions of faith and 
government, who was fresh from the air and associations 
of Italy, who was meditating the divinest poem, was at 
the same time the hard-working schoolmaster in Alders- 
gate Street ; he who aspired to lay down the laws of the 
Understanding did not forget that he was bred a phy- 
sician, and could define accurately the proper thickness 
of children's shoes. 

But this practical English wisdom was beginning ia 
the seventeenth century, more and more to stand aIoo£ 
from that which was embodied in the Colleges andi- 
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Universities. The schools and the world were not, as 
thej had once been, diflferent spheres; they l^ecame 
competitive and hostile, each striving to do the work 
of the other. The schools seized the principles which 
the previous century had vindicated, and reduced them 
into hard systems, robbing them of their life ; the world 
tried to fashion an education for itself, which should 
meet its emergencies, and create for it hands, not men. 
While this war was going on, while it was at its height, 
good men of the upper and middle classes became sud- 
denly aware that a population was growing up around 
them, which was without knowledge, without the 
means of acquinng knowledge. We can never be 
thankful enough for the discovery, and for the earnest 
efforts which it awakened. To these probably we owe 
it^ that Great Britain was able to preserve, and somewhat 
to improve, the education of her gentlemen ; if they had 
not bethought them in time of rescuing the children of 
their labourers from barbarism, their own might have 
lieoome barbarous. I am convinced that the experiments 
which have been made in the education of the boys and 
girls and infants of the lower classes have done us all more 
good than we can measure. Nevertheless it was inevit- 
able that these experiments, undertaken at a time when 
there was much disorder and perplexity in the thoughts 
of our countrymen about «the teaching which they had 
possessed for centuries, when there was so great a discord 
l)etween thought and action, should have been hastily 
conceived and not very consistently worked out. * Boys 
^ttid girls must be taught, at all events, to read and 
^imte and cipher; what else they should be taught we 
d2 
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* may consider afterwards ;* this was the first and very 
natural thought of people living in an age of printed 
books^ and wont to regard money transactions as the 
most important of all. But instructions starting from 
this ground, however reasonable a one it may seem, 
' have not been found to accomplish the purpose at which 
they aimed, to say nothing of any higher purpose. It 
does not signify how many studies, sacred or secular, 
you append to these first and elementary studies; it does 
not signify on what plea you append them ; education 
can never be felt to be the rightful portion and inherit- 
ance of Britons, its own meaning and dignity must be 
altogether forgotten, when you determine its purpose by 
that which is at best only its starting point. Learning 
cannot look Work in the face ; it must quail at the sight 
of its steady progress, its mighty achievements. Your 
boys and girls must scorn their primers when they see 
what can be done, what they themselves can do, with 
the help of the steam engine. Unless you can find 
some way of showing them that Learning and Working 
presume each other are necessary to each other, you 
are but spinning a web to-day which to-morrow will 
tmravel. 

Now it has seemed to me that the circumstances of 
this time especially invite us and oblige us aU, to con- 
sider how this reconciliation may be brought aboutr I 
do not mean merely the circumstances which discourage 
us respecting the issue of our past efforts for the poor ; 
I mean those which begin to give us some hope of a 
reform in the institutions which accident, not their 
original intention, has nearly confined to the rich. The 
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discussions respecting the Universities show us how our 
education has taken its rise, what have been the great 
helps, what have been the most serious hindrances, to its 
advancement and its diffusion. If you seriously medi- 
tate on the facts which these discussions have brought 
to light, they may lead you to conclusions very different 
from those to which they lead me; but they will at 
ieast force you to admit that those who would try to 
encounter the great question, how grown men may 
Tbe trained to think as well as to act, are not running 
^2ounter to the wisdom of other ages, are not despising 
"the lessons which the noble men who flourished in 
"tiem, by their words and their deeds, have bequeathed 
"i» us. 

I have been far too long, but I cannot conclude 
"without one observation more. It was felt to be a very 
^eat step in Education, when the infants' school was 
sdded to the schools for boys and girls. There were 
some who hoped everything from that addition. ' When 
*we have reached the cradle,' they said, *we have found 
* the standing point from which we can move the world.' 
Tou may fancy, perhaps, that I am entirely at issue with 
these sanguine dreamers ; seeing that I have taken the: 
ascending instead of the descending line ; that I have* 
attributed our failures not to our neglect of those wha 
have not reached the age of boyhood, but of those who- 
have passed it. But I can clear myself of this charge* 
Whatever the infant school may have done or may not 
have done, I believe that the zeal which has been 
awakened respecting infant education has been of un- 
speakable worth. I believe it for two reasons. First 
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because it has been impossible in edncating little chil- 
dren to think chiefly of reading and writing and cipher- 
ing. We have been compelled to remember that we 
have living spirits to deal with, which must by most 
wonderful and mysterious processes, wherein we may be 
agents, wherein we cannot be principals, be brought to 
trtist, to think, to hope, to know. My second reason is, 
that those who think most earnestly of infant education 
must think of adult education. However they may 
reverence the descending scale, they cannot expect to 
teach infants by infSants. They must above aU things 
desire that the mothers should have wise, loyal, English 
hearts. By all means let us labour for that end. If I 
did not believe that the education of working men 
would lead us by the most direct road to the education 
of working women, I shoidd care much less for it. 
But I am sure that the earnest thoughtful man who is 
also a labourer with his hands, instead of grudging his 
wife the best culture she can obtain, will demand that 
she should have it. He will long to have a true house- 
hold, he will desire to bring up brave citizens. He will 
understand that his country looks to the wives and 
mothers, in every one of her classes, as the best security 
that the next generation of Englishmen shall not make 
her ashamed. 
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LECTURE II. 



LEARNING AND LEISURE. 

The maxim, that all hope for the improvement of 
our coimtry lies in the education of her youth, was 
examined in my last Lecture. I pointed out some 
of the difficulties which those experience who try to 
carry it into practice. The children of the poor, and of 
some who are not absolutely poor, are taken away for 
the business of the world, before they have acquired 
more than a smattering of knowledge from the school. 
That smattering of knowledge is not found to be of any 
great avail afterwards : the complaint has gone forth, 
thSt they have not cultivated the faculty or obtained 
the information which fit them to be serviceable citizens. 
Either they are awkward in the business to which they 
devote themselves, or in the pursuit of it they forget 
most of the little lore which they have brought with 
them. These statements may be much exaggerated; 
if they are true, there must be innumerable exceptions. 
But the evidence for them is too strong not to shake 
terribly the expectations which we had most of us built 
on our schools for boys and girls. 
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Is it possible, then, to found schools for men? If 
we cannot keep the young from business, may we teach 
the fiill-grown who are already busy? May we en- 
deavour to give parents an interest in the education of 
their children by educating them? At first sight the 
difficulties in the way of such a project seem far greater 
than those which we are encountering now — the mate- 
rials which we have to mould are so much harder and 
less pliable. But it is not always safe to act upon 
first impressions. What is the testimony of history 
on the subject? I endeavoured to trace the intel- 
lectual growth of Europe, but especially of England, 
through a series of ages, dwelling not upon events that 
happened in a comer, or that looked important to an 
individual or a party, but on those which were admitted 
by all to be of deep and wide significance. The infer* 
ence appeared irresistible. Schools, according to the 
original force of the word, had not a direct application 
to children. They were places for preserving and ex- 
panding the studies which belong especially to men. 
They were intended to make men conscious that they 
had other organs besides the organs of sense, and that 
these had their proper objects and exercises. The result 
was the same, whether we looked at the schools which 
grew up in England after its conversion to Christianity, 
or to the lessons which Alcuin imparted to the Frankish 
monarch, or to the Saxon discipline of Alfred, or to the 
systematic Latin culture in the Norman monasteries, 
or to the Universities in the twelfth century, or to 
those Universities in the thirteenth century, when they 
had in a great measure submitted to the mendicant 
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orders, or again in the fourteenth, when Colleges were 
growing up in them which were substitutes for the 
cloister life, and were directing it to another purpose. 
Adult education was always taking precedence of 
juvenile education, determining its objects and for the 
most part its form, exercising an influence over the 
whole of society which that could never have exercised. 
In due time we saw the Grammar-school arising ; but 
it arose in connexion with the College, the College 
itself being under the shadow of the University, 
Gradually these schools for boys obtained an inde- 
pendent importance; their connexion with the adult 
teaching was not as obvious as it had been. Then 
Bacon wished to check the growth of them, to direct 
the bounty of kings and subjects again into the channel 
of the Universities : then Milton complained that both 
had lost their manly character, and had ceased to serve 
the commonwealth. In modem times we found that 
the English University had gradually assumed the 
form of an advanced Grammar-school. Hence the 
complaints of its inefficiency; hence the demand for 
reformation ; hence the readiness with which those who 
are least disposed that the Universities should take the 
shape which the public would give them, have con- 
sented that their restoration should be promoted by the 
legislature. 

A conclusion honestly deduced from facts so various 
and so inconsistent as these, has some right to be con- 
sidered of weight. Yet I can conceive that it may still 
appear to many quite incredible. It would appear so 
to me — scarcely any amount of historical evidence would 
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indnce me to accept it — ^if I felt that it really contra- 
dicted the principle which the champions of early 
edncation are asserting. They are certaui that a Ml* 
grown man who has been without education all his life, 
must be in a more hopeless condition for receiving it 
than a child or a boy. There can, I conceive, be no 
doubt of that proposition. The question is, whether 
this is the condition in which our forefathers found 
those to whom they imparted their lessons; whether 
this is the condition in which we shall find the working- 
men of our day. The people of Kent and Northumbria 
might perhaps have seen no Christian Missionaries till 
Augustine or Paulinus came among them. But surely 
it would be a prodigious mistake to say that they had 
had no teaching which prepared them for that of the 
Missionaries, none but what interfered with it. They 
had the sun and moon and stars over their heads; 
they had the earth which they were trying to cultivate; 
they had the ocean on which they were sailing. They had 
children, brothers, wives, husbands. They had affections 
and sorrows ; they had life and death. These were school- 
masters that had been at work upon them, and without 
whose aid Augustine and Paulinus, I apprehend, would 
not have done much. They might meet with some 
who had studied well, some who had studied ill, under 
these doctors; some whose old traditions had over- 
shadowed or effaced their lessons ; some iu whom those 
same traditions had awakened thoughts which they 
would not otherwise have had. They may have met 
with some comparatively at ease, some dissatisfied and 
restless ; but they will not have met with a single man 
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who had not been under a training, a very wonderful 
training, carried on, as they held, if they had faith in 
their own proclamation, by an invisible Being of whom 
they could give clearer and more anthentic tidings than 
the Saxons had yet received. 

In like manner, we are not exactly to conclude that 
Charlemagne had no preparation for that strange lore 
about contraries and opposites, which Alcuin brought to 
him. He might have been occupied chiefly in fighting 
and ruling ; but he could not carry on either of these 
operations without speaking. If he spoke, his words 
followed one another in some order; his discourses 
obeyed some laws as well as his armies. Those laws 
were the laws of grammar and of logic. He had been 
a grammarian and a logician all his life without knowing 
it Alcuin only made him aware of the fact, which 
caused him, no doubt, a new and a very delightful 
surprise, and which he took in with ten times more 
intelligence and relish because he was in the habit of 
observing facts. 

The simple teaching of Alfred in geography and 

liistory was addressed to people living in an island, 

and often seeing ships which came to them from other 

coimtries with strange things and stranger men; to 

people who had come to know that they were members 

of a nation, and therefore cared to know what the 

nation had been doing before they were bom. If you 

wonder that in the centuries which followed, this kind 

of teaching seemed to be less prized than that which 

had no native associations, that which, as we are wont 

to say, consisted only in verbal subtleties, I must ask 
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you again to remember that words have as much to do 
with human beings as swords and ingots have ; that worda 
were the special weapons of the scholar as distinguished 
from the warrior and the merchant, though all three 
were obliged to use them ; that to enter into the force 
and conditions of these words and the relations in 
which they stood to things, did not look like trifling, 
but like a very solemn and serious occupation indeed. 
Those crowds who rushed to hear Abelard talk about 
universals and particulars, were thoroughly awake and 
in earnest. They supposed that he had something to 
tell them which concerned them as thinking beings; 
and what had to do with them in that character struck 
them as of not less importance than what had to do 
with them as eating and drinking beings. 

There was, then, a previous education and discipline 
which led men in these ages to seek for certain kinds 
of intellectual food. They received the food if it met 
the particular hunger which had been awakened in 
them ; if any other had been provided, it would have 
been rejected. Are we to suppose that it is altogether 
otherwise in our day ? Have our working people re- 
ceived no education for which they are not indebted to 
us ? They have, at all events, some of those books out 
of which their forefathers read. They see the sun and 
stars occasionally, even in London and Manchester; 
often enough to remove any scepticism as to their con- 
tinued existence. They have brothers, wives, sons; 
they have to fight with sorrows, inward and outward 
— with life and death. They converse with each other 
in words, as men did in other days, as men do still iu 
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other classes. Their words follow certain laws, under- 
stood or misunderstood. They belong to a nation richer 
by a thousand years in history than it was when 
Alfred reigned. The government under which they 
live affects them for good or evil as his did the inha- 
bitants of Wessex and the more distant provinces out 
of which our England was only beginning to form itself. 
I speak of that which they have in common with those 
who discovered that the lore of the schools concerned 
them. We are wont to boast that our century has 
immeasurable advantages which theirs could not dream 
of. We talk of our cheap books, magazines, news- 
papers. We delight to remember that our people throw 
shuttles, work engines, transmit lightning messages. 
Can it be that they crave less for intellectual nourish- 
ment than those did upon whom we look almost with con- 
tempt, or that they have not the same organs for masti- 
cating and digesting it ? 

There is one answerc ommonly given to this ques- 
tion which soimds most plausible and decisive. * The 

* circumstances of our working people,' it is said, 
' are altogether unlike the circumstances of those with 

* whom you compare them. The name we give them 

* points out what the difference is. The schools, you 

* admit, though they were open to the poor, were separate 
< from the ordinary interests and pursuits of men whether 

* rich or poor. Our people are absorbed in these interests 

* and pursuits. The successful worker cannot be at the 

* same time the student. Scraps of loose miscellaneous 

* lore he may pick up from time to time. When his daily 

* tasks are over, he may be persuaded sometimes to 
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' sleep on the bench of a lecture-room rather than on 

* the bench of a beer-house. There will, of course, be 

* exceptions, but, as a rule, leisure and learning have 

* always gone and will always go together. Your busy 

* man of the upper and middle class, even though his 

* occupations may be scientific or literary, or benevolent 

* or religious — even though he can intermit them when 

* he likes — is not a thinker. He knows about a num- 

* ber of topics, but he does not deepen or improve our 

* wisdom or his own. Can you expect a better result 
' from men whose toils are not voluntary, but com- 

* pulsory, and, to a great extent, of a dull mechanical 

* kind ? Industry is good, science and literature are 

* good ; but they have always kept at a respectful dis- 

* tance from each other ; nor is that distance likely to 

* be diminished as the demands for the fruits of industry, 

* and therefore upon the time of those who produce 

* them, become more imperative.' 

Upon this showing, the chief warrant for our pride 
and self-congratulation is the reason why we must 
always despair. Because our works are so much greater 
than those of our forefathers, we must be content that 
our men should be less intelligent, less human, than they 
were ; we must expect that the more they achieve, the 
more ignorant they shall become, the more every higher 
faculty in them shall be dwarfed. This decree, if it 
is announced with ever so much confidence, if it looks 
ever so indisputable, is somewhat too mournful to be 
immediately acquiesced in. We must at least consider 
whether the statements on which it rests are quite 
invulnerable. 
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One peculiarity in the history of onr time is curious, 
and deserves a little to be reflected on. The most intel- 
ligent patrons of juvenile education, — those who have 
had most opportunity of seeing how it works, and what 
are its defects, — are very generally convinced that all 
our schools ought to be industrial schools. Great as 
are those diversities of opinion to which I alluded in 
my last Lecture, there is a startling agreement on this 
point among those whose judgment is entitled to any 
respect. I have heard that some who have spent their 
lives in promoting the instruction of the poor, and whose 
purses are as open as ever they were, have declared that 
they will not give a shilling to any school in which work 
and teaching are not combined. Now, though I am sure 
that one of their objects is to prepare the children for 
being tailors or shoemakers or cooks or housemaids 
hereafter, I cannot believe that this is their chief object. 
Sullen masters and mistresses may say that they do not 
care for the school apprenticeship, that they could teach 
their servants better themselves. But the advantages of 
this discipline are found to be immediate, not prospective. 
The children may not at once earn better wages in con- 
sequence of the facility they have acquired, but they do 
their school tasks infinitely better. Not only are their 
bodily powers cultivated, but the words which they 
read acquire a life and reality which they scarcely ever 
have when the book stands by itself, when the only 
business is to spell it out. On the other hand, the 
work, even if it is imperfectly executed, is understood 
to be a port of the day's duties ; its character is raised ; 
and the child does not look forward to the workshop as 
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something whicli is to separate him from all that he is 
doing "before he goes to it. 

These are very substantial arguments on behalf of a 
course which is adopted by persons, to whose authority 
and experience we might bow if they had no arguments 
to bring forward at all. They may go very little way 
towards shaking the doctrine about the connexion of 
Learning and Leisure, in any mind in which it has taken 
root ; but those who believe that the child is the father 
of the man, and who cannot perceive that the school 
industry can be different in kind from the industry of 
the world, or that the last must not serve the same end 
as the first in a higher degree, because it is more real, 
may at least be ready to wait for further evidence be- 
fore they pronounce that work when it is most effective, 
most productive, must of necessity be incompatible with 
regular and manly study. 

Some farther evidence on this point, I believe, we 
derive from the experience of other classes. The old 
adage about the dulness which comes to the schoolboy 
when he has all work and no play, might be considerably 
changed without losing its force. Cricket and rowing, 
when they are pursued earnestly, — and every true^boy 
must be earnest in all he does, — ^become very hard 
work indeed. They are wanted as work, and as work 
they make the proper school tasks immeasurably more 
profitable than they would otherwise be. The grammar- 
school becomes in that sense an industrial school. The 
games are happily voluntary, not formal and prescribed. 
But there is an order and discipline in them, as in those 
pursuits of which the master takes cognisance ; if they 
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were to cease, he would feel the difference as much as 
his pupils. 

At the University the case is still stronger. There 
the craving for action becomes exceedingly vehement. 
In some it is satisfied by bodily exercises ; those of the 
grammar-school giving place to others belonging to a 
more advanced age, the cricket-bat being deserted for 
the scarlet coat. But those who never have these im- 
pxdses, or cannot gratify them if they have, exhibit the 
same eagerness to be about the tasks of the world, — to 
be doing, and not merely reading. I suppose most per- 
sons, in looking back to the time they passed at College, 
know what this feeling is, and to what morbidness and 
restlessness it gave rise. Though they might not 
expect to draw any considerable prizes in the lottery 
of the world, they still wished to be in the midst 
of it, and, if that was not possible, to obtain what sem- 
blance of it they could get in rooms and walks which 
seem to derive their beauty from the exclusion of it. 
Of course, it is easy to account for all such tempers of 
mind by repeating commonplaces about the discontent ? 
of every one with his own lot, about the longing of the 
landsman for the sea and the sailor for land, and so 
forth. K you delight in retailing such wise saws, which 
have done duty in boys' themes for about two thousand 
years, you can find an additional instance to support 
them in your own later experiences, — in the pleasure 
with which, being amidst the smoke and noise of cities, 
you reflect upon the quiet of the cloister, and desire a 
home in it. Each fact is well worthy of being noted 
and reflected on ; each confirms and explains the other. 

E 
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But they ought not to suggest so barren a moral, as that 
no one can be happy where he is ; they should lead us 
to ask ourselves very seriously, whether the life of 
thought and the life of action have not a necessary 
relation to each other, according to the laws of God's 
providence, according to the constitution of man ; and 
whether there can be contentment — ^whether there ought 
to be — ^when they are divorced from each other. 

I have spoken first, as I did in the former Lecture, 
of our present experience, because I have no notion 
that any one will attend to the lessons of the past 
unless he can connect them with that and use them for 
the illustration of it. But let us next consider, what 
the moral and intellectual history of nations and indi- 
viduals says in favour of that pretty alliteration of 
Learning and Leisure ; whether they ^have really any 
thing more to do with one another than Macedon and 
Monmouth ; whether, on the other hand, Learning and 
Working have not been shown in all ages, even when 
they have been most unnaturally severed, to be bone of 
each other's bone, flesh of each other's flesh. 

No one has ever doubted that the monastic life and 
discipline are closely connected with European civiliza- 
tion. If any Protestant is afraid to confess this fiewt, 
he must be an exceedingly bad Protestant'; one who 
acts upon the maxim which in words he repudiates, that 
truth may be concealed, and that we may lie for God ; 
one who is ignorant to what men we owe the first 
impulses towards reformation. It is, in fact, the denial 
of the worth of the monastic life which has led to a 
monstrous exaggeration of its worth, to the fancy 
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which many in our day are cherishing, that it has a 
merit in itself, that it is less liable to abuse than 
other kinds of life, that it is desirable for all countries 
and all times ; notions which the testimonies of monks 
and the histories of orders would much more com- 
pletely refute than any criticisms or commentaries of 
ours upon them. The history of this life in the west, — 
for the monastic life of the east has quite a different 
meaning and character, — begins with the foundation of 
the monastery near Monte Casino in the middle of the 
sixth century. Thither came young Benedict in the 
year 528. There he established his order, there he 
proclaimed the rule which became the model for all 
subsequent rules, the standard which the restorers of 
discipline, after it had decayed, were always seeking to 
brink back. The Benedictines of the congregation of 
St. Maur, who in the seventeenth century were the 
most learned men in Europe, always maintained, that 
in devoting themselves to study they were following 
out the intentions of their founder. Benedict, by the 
acknowledgment of Gregory the Great, his biographer, 
was devoted to letters before he left Rome, and he 
certainly did immeasurably more to promote letters by 
going to Monte Casino, than he could have done if he 
had acquired and circulated all the knowledge which 
was then to be found in the capital. What he did was 
to lead men away from their farms and their merchan- 
dise, that they might become the teachers of the nations, 
the asserters of a spiritual and divine foundation for the 
culture of western Europe. Now the following passage 
is taken from the Benedictine rule ; it embodies a maxim, 

£2 
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which you will perceive could not be merely a maximi 
Tbut was worked into the system. * Idleness is the 

* enemy of the soul. Therefore, at certain times the 

* brethren must be occupied in the labour of the hands, 
' and again at certain hours in divine study. We 

* think that both ends may be accomplished by this 

* arrangement. From Easter till the Calends of October, 

* let them go out in the morning, and ifrom the first hour 

* till nearly the fourth let them labour for the procuring 

* of that which is necessary. Again, from the fourth 

* hour to about the sixth let them be at leisure for 

* reading. Eising from the table after the sixth hour, 
' let them have an interval of rest upon their beds, or if 
*.any one should wish to read, let him so read that he 

* may not disturb his neighbour. At the ninth hour let 

* them again work till the evening if the necessity of 

* the place or their poverty require it, and let them 

* gather the fruits of the earth, seeing that those are 

* true monks who live by the labour of their hands, as 

* our fathers and the Apostles did. But let all things 

* be done moderately and in measure on account of those 

* that are feeble. From the Calends of October till the 

* beginning of Lent, let them be at leisure for reading 

* till the second hour, then from the third to the ninth. 

* hour let all labour at the work which is enjoined 

* them. In the days of Lent, let them be at leisure for 

* their readings from the early morning to the third 
' hour, from thence to the eleventh let them do the work 
' which is enjoined them.' 

I quote this passage that you may see what principles 
were recognised as fundamental in this discipline^ 
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Working and learning so far, not learning and leisure, 
went hand in hand. Or rather, for this is the phrase 
which the Benedictine rule adopts, the reading was the 
leisure* The work of the hands demanded this to 
quicken and sustain it. The reading demanded equally 
the work of the hands as the condition of its being 
healthy and nutritive to the mind. Here in England, 
the Benedictine rule must have established itself very 
early; some modification of it existed probably from 
the time of Augustine. Whenever the monasteries 
sought to renovate themselves, or to recover their in- 
fluence, they had recourse to it ; it became strong under 
Dunstan, universal under the Normans. But there 
was, as I observed in my last Lecture, a conflict of the 
popular spirit with the monastical ; they had alternate 
triumphs and defeats. Either I think would have 
destroyed the nation without the other; together they 
upheld it. The monastery became strong through the 
union of labour and study ; then it waxed tyrannical and 
dangerous ; soon it sunk into sloth and contempt. The 
kings and people became strong through the union of 
book wisdom with the common homely wisdom ; then 
the mere traffic or amusement of the world was exalted 
above everything high and mysterious ; feebleness and 
sensuality succeeded. Neither power was suffered to 
become utterly dead; the other rose up to struggle 
with it and to awaken its energies. The witness of 
each in itself and of both together is the same. Let 
learning try to exist by itself and it dies ; let common 
industry try to exist by itself and it dies. The ease 
to which each gives birth murders its parent. 
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Tou hear mucli of the quibbles of the schools in the 
middle ages. I have ventured to question the justice 
of the word when it is used generally to describe the 
learning of those ages. The questions which turn upon 
the meaning of words are not quibbles ; they may lead 
us into the deepest knowledge of ourselves ; they may 
clear our minds of the quibbles and contradictions into 
which they fall through ignorance. But I do not in 
the least deny that the most miserable quibbles grew 
out of the logical controversies of that period. Tl» 
eminent men of the day were almost aa much aware of 
it as we can be. John of Salisbury in the reign of 
Henry 11, formally denounced and exposed the trifles 
and triflers that encountered him in the schools as well 
as in the court. Whence came the trifling of the 
schools ? The answer has been given again and again 
by those who have imderstood the subject best. They 
have said, * The schoolmen had too much leisure. They 

* had time to spin endless cobwebs. They were not in 
' commerce with the business of the world. They 

* could not test by it the worth of the thoughts with 

* which their brains were teeming. They could not turn 

* their thoughts into acts, and contemplate them apart 

* from themselves. They were always working in sub- 

* terranean chambers, where they forged armour not for 
' heroes to wear in their battles on earth, but to play 

* with and fight with by the light of their own fires.' 

I said that John of Salisbury alluded to the court* 
triflers as well as to the school-triflers of his day. They 
were men of the most opposite disposition, with an 
unbounded contempt for each other. Our Flantagenet 
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princes introduced into England the light literature of 
the south of France — ^the songs of the Troubadour 
minstrels. Jests and buffooneries came in with ditties 
and love-plaints. The monarch who received Ireland 
from Adrian IV., the monarch who led the armies of 
the Crusaders, delighted to hear the priests, and their 
faith, and their morals, turned into ridicule hj these 
professors of another kind of lore. I am far from 
denying that they may have helped to rebuke hypocrisy, 
to check the predominance of the Latin schools, to 
show that there were aspects of life of which the 
ecclesiastics were not taking account. But it must also 
be xmderstood that they scorned the people at least as 
much as the priests, that in our country their minstrelsy 
would have crushed the English tongue as much as the 
Latin. It should also be remembered, that everything 
which their enemies said of the grossness and depravity 
of their lives, and of the effect of their literature upon 
the South of France, is confirmed by the latest and the 
most impartial historical inquiries. There are no 
words strong enough to denounce the wickedness of 
those who sent a Crusade against that region, or to 
describe the demoniacal acts by which the soldiers of 
De Montfort sought to buy for themselves a place in 
heaven. Nevertheless, intelligent Protestants have 
maintained that the utter demoralisation which the Pro- 
vencjal literature expressed and promoted, made even 
that horrible visitation inevitable. The leisure and 
refinement of these doctors, their scorn of work, did 
not help much in the cultivation of Europe. 

Thank Grod, its poetry and its art had a different 
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origin from this. It was not in the Court of Love that 
Dante found the person who purified and exalted his 
whole life ; nor was his life the life of leisure which the 
worshippers in that court coveted and claimed for the 
minstrel. Trained to the hard work of the camp, "bred 
in the severest discipline of the schools, immersed in 
the factions of Florence, occupied with the politics of 
Europe, compelled often to change his friends and to 
find that those from whom he had hoped most for his 
country were its deceivers and betra!yers, he of all men 
could declare that he was not rocked and dandled into 
a patriot, a theologian, or a poet. And I apprehend we 
owe all the benefits which he has conferred on the world 
to this fact. He was not busy with abstractions, but 
realities. Eternal principles revealed themselves through 
events in which he suffered; through men whom he 
abhorred or loved. He discovered how much grandeur 
and permanence there is in that which outwardly is 
paltry and transitory. So the fierceness of party and of 
his own spirit drove him to seek for an order which 
will maintain itself in defiance of all factions and 
emperors and popes ; which will avenge itself upon all. 
So the formulas of the schools became witnesses to him 
of that which is and which abides ; so the bright vision 
which had cheered and sustained him in the sorrows of 
earth, brightened more and more into the serene and 
perfect day. 

Possibly it will be admitted that the Poetry of 
Europe could not have grown up without this union 
of action and suffering with thought and study. But 
Painting, it will be said, is bom and cradled amidst 
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softer airs and more genial influences; that at least 
requires patronage and leisure to foster it. Let us 
hear what testimony there is on this subject. I need 
not refer to any other authority, since I cannot refer to 
a higher, than Mrs. Jameson's * Memoirs of the Early 
Italian Painters.' After pointing out the mistake into 
which many historians have fallen in placing Cimabue 
at the head of the great revolution in art in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Mrs. Jameson says 
that the great merit of that artist was in perceiving and 
protecting the talent of Giotto, * than whom no single 

* human being of whom we read has exercised in any 

* particular department of science or art a more imme- 

* diate, wide, and lasting influence.' And then she 
tells a story which has often been told before, but 
never in clearer or more agreeable language than this : 
— ' About the year 1289, when Cimabue was already 

* old and at the height of his fame, as he was riding in 

* the valley of Perpignano, about fourteen miles from 

* Florence, his attention was attracted by a boy who 

* was herding sheep, and who, while his flocks were 

* feeding around, seemed intently drawing on a smooth 

* fragment of slate, with a bit of pointed stone, the 

* figure of one of his sheep, as it was quietly grazing 

* before him. Cimabue rode up to him, and looking 

* with astonishment at the performance of the untutored 

* boy, asked him if he would go with him and learn. 

* To which the boy replied that he was right willing if 

* his father were content. The father, a herdsman of 

* the valley, by name Bondone, being consulted, gladly 

* consented to the wish of the noble stranger, and 
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^ Giotto henceforth became the inmate and pupil of 
* Cimabue,' 

This story, resting on evidence which satisfies the 
accomplished narrator of it, goes much further, when it 
is connected with her remarks, than merely to prove, 
what no one perhaps would have doubted, that a 
shepherd boy may become a great artist. It shows 
that the refinement and cultivation of a man like 
Cimabue, sprung firom the upper classes of socieiy, 
commanding all the appliances for his art which were 
within any man's reach in his time, and possessing 
himself the divine gift which could turn them to ac- 
count, was not able to produce any deep and lasting 
impression upon the arts in Italy till he had evoked the 
genius of this herdsman's son. I do not wish to push 
the inference to any unfair length. I only desire that 
it should be noted as a fact that thus the great art- 
movement in Europe began. 

I have been the more anxious to speak of these 
Florentines, because it is to Florence that the supporters 
of the doctrine, that leisure is the necessary and natural 
support of learning, commonly turn with the greatest 
confidence and satisfection. Passing lightly and not 
with much complacency over these rough and toilsome 
workers at the beginning of the fourteenth century — 
dwelling respectfully but in rather vague language upon 
the great inventions of the period which followed, 
talking magnificently of printing, but very little of the 
hard hands which wrought the first types, of the lonely 
and painful efforts of those who conceived and sought to 
realize the possibility of making them the expressions 
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of thought — aUuding with somewhat more distinctness 
to the merchants who brought the treasures of Grreece 
into the West — they transport us rapidly to the gardens 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; they tell us to contemplate 
the scholars and sculptors and painters who are gathered 
there ; and they bid us reflect devoutly on the way in 
which wealth and luxury have been able to change the 
face of the world, and to substitute refinement for bar- 
barism. If these raptures were merely called forth by 
the spectacle of riches employed upon humanising 
instead of upon unworthy objects, one would be un- 
willing that they should be suppressed. Nor do I 
acknowledge any sympathy with the reactionary school 
which denounces Pagan literature and Pagan art as 
corrupting and mischievous. That school, I think, 
shows great ingratitude to God for some of the blessings 
He has bestowed on the earliest and the latest ages ; 
benefits which may be instruments in delivering us 
from idolatry instead of leading us into it, as some of 
them did serve to break in pieces the idols which the 
middle ages had set up. Sut I must say, at the same 
time, that this school has found a great moral justi- 
fication in the tone which has been taken by those 
against whom it protests. The outrages of Lorenzo and 
of his family upon liberty, have been excused and 
tolerated in compUment to their liberality. . The brave 
witness which the Dominican Savonarola bore, that the 
new art could not reform nations plunged and steeped 
in iniquity, and that the fosterers of that art in high 
places were themselves the guiltiest of all, has been 
denounced as fanaticaL Leo X. has been glorified as 
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the builder of St. Peter's and the patron of those who 
adorned it ; and the questions, how he built it and paid 
for it, and what he was, have been treated as interesting 
to theologians, but as of little significance for those who 
are studying the progress of civilization and refinement. 
Is it wonderful that men of earnest minds should have 
risen up in their wrath, and have sworn that with such 
maxims and such doctrines they would have nothing to 
do ; that they spring not firom the reverence for art but 
from the reverence for wealth ; that they lead not to the 
refinement of nations in the north or in the south, but 
to the enfeebling of all their moral, and therefore of all 
their intellectual, energies? Are they to be greatly 
blamed if they say that, if they must choose, they would 
rather have fought by the side of Ziska and his Bohe- 
mian savages, though they would have crushed all 
learning, — ^because they were struggling for a principle, 
because they were maintaining a privilege for mankind, 
— than have stood by the side of Leo, or even by the 
side of Erasmus, in support of a scholarship which was 
to be upheld by corruption and insincerity ? 

What I am most anxious to assert is, that, by these 
means and under these protectors, neither learning nor 
faith could have been maintained, and that the great 
Reformation movement was as necessary to the one as 
to the other. It was necessary, because it connected 
both faith and learning with the ordinary work of man ; 
because it would not allow either to be shut up in 
monasteries or universities. Great as the crimes were 
which attended the destruction of the monasteries in 
our own land, bad as some of the consequences of that 
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act have been, I am glad to have the high authority of 
Mr. Hallam for thinking that its mischief to literature 
has been exceedingly overrated. The blessings which I 
spoke of as proceeding from the monasteries at their 
foundation, were precisely those which they were not 
conferring, and wliich they could not confer in this 
stage of their growth, or rather of their decrepitude. 
The crimes of their inmates might be far less than they 
were represented to be, their revenues might fall into 
hands which had no right to them, and which applied 
them ill ; but the time, I conceive, was gone by, when 
they could meet the wants of the English character, and 
help to promote the intellectual and spiritual growth of 
its people. They could support beggars; they could 
not teach men to work, or teach them when they were 
working. The tradesmen of the towns had grown up 
under a discipline different from theirs, had fallen under 
teachers who were generally in opposition to them. 
That great undefined body which we now call the 
working classes had not yet taken shape at all. What 
its demands would be, could not be foretold. It might 
be guessed that the universities and grammar-schools, 
as they existed, would not suffice for those who were 
tied to manual occupations. But the amazing develop- 
ments of our manufacturing and conmiercial industry 
lay hid in the imknown future. Our ancestors in the 
sixteenth century were removing various obstacles which 
checked them ; it was not to be expected that they should 
provide for what might come even of the discoveries and 
inventions with which they were already acquainted. 
But though the bodies which had promoted Learning 
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in former days might fail to promote it in this day, it was 
still a question whether it might not grow up under in- 
dividual or state patronage ; whether the same influences 
which were said to haye called forth genius in Italy, 
which in the judgment of some even created it, might 
not work with the like effect in our colder climate. How 
far do the biographies of our most eminent men, illus- 
trated by the history of their times, fnlfil this expec- 
tation? 

The age of Elizabeth is the glorious age of our 
literature only because it is the great working age oT 
the nation; one in which all thought was connected 
with actual business, and was used for the interpretation 
of it. In action our writers on Grovemment and Politjr 
were formed. You would expect to find Hooker, per-- 
haps, cultivating his faculties and acquiring his calnL 
wisdom in some monastical retreat. You find him, 
rocking his child's cradle, shearing sheep, listening to 
the objurgations of a very troublesome helpmate. Our 
noble Spenser will at least dwell chiefly in a fantastic 
world. On the contrary, his fairy-land is his common, 
native earth. He could not distinguish Elizabeth from- 
Gloriana. His supposed allegory mixes with all daily^ 
common transactions. It was in that battle for life and. 
death in which every one of us is engaged, that his Sir 
Guyons and Artegalls and Britomarts and Arthurs^ 
proved their swords and won their laurels. 

A few years ago it might have been thought thai? 
Shakspeare ought to have no place in a Lecture oik. 
Learning. We should have been told that he was tho 
great type instance of the force of original genius 
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without learning. I do not anticipate any such object 

tion now. I think all are agreed that historical learning, 

biographical learning, humane learning in the largest 

sense of the word, belonged to him, and that it did not 

drop upon him from the clouds ; that he acquired it ; 

that his genius enabled him to win it and to use it, but 

Was not in the least a substitute for it. Most assuredly 

ie did not obtain it in leisure, or in any school which 

exempted him from intercourse with the coarsest persons 

axxd occupations. If he had merely read the old chronicles 

of Elngland he might have commented on them, much 

as others have commented on him. But he used them 

to interpret the actual world in which he lived, and 

»o both pages became illuminated. There did not 

rise up in his study a frightful abstraction, called Man 

t>^^5ause it was unlike any individual creature that has 

^"V-er borne the name. There did not arise from his 

^TjQpirical observations a set of walking figures labelled 

^xench, Italian, Dane, King, Poet, Doctor, noted by 

^^rtain costumes and habits of speech, having nothing 

*-^*^ common with each other. He found in the chronicles 

^•^»:id tales which he read, men of all degrees, ages, and 

^^Oxintries, who, because he took them to be essentially of 

^-Ixe same flesh and blood and to have the same life with 

^■t^ose whom he met in streets and taverns, presented 

^l^emselves to him, and through him in a degree to us, 

^^nth an awful distinctness ; so that we know they were, 

^^■^d cannot but feel also that they are. And so, with 

^^«xt to no antiquarian or geographical lore, he could yet 

^^:iake our own history intelligible, and make us feel the 

^distinction of climates and races, as no one else has 
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done. We ought not to admit for an instant that h: 
circumstances were unfavourable to this cultivation 
that it was marvellous he could be what he was, belong 
ing, as he did, to the people. His circumstances wei 
assuredly the best possible for him, as those we are bor 
to are the best for us. It is clear, from the example c 
liis contemporaries, who had some of the advantage 
which he had not, that if he had mixed in more artificia 
society he would have been less refined in his discourse 
and, above all, less graceful and reverential in his ap 
preciation of the female character, than he was. And 
therefore, instead of setting him up as a mere marvellou 
phenomenon and an excuse for our self-worship, i 
might surely be better to ask whether he does not giv 
us the hint of a cultivation at once popular and pro 
found, humane and national, which might be availabl 
for thousands, who are not separated from their fellow 
by any accidents of class or condition. 

No one, I think, quite likes to speak of Shakspear< 
as belonging to the reign of James I., though in tha 
reign his greatest plays were produced, if not written 
But there is another name which we feel belong! 
strictly to this time. Though the dedications whicl 
Lord Bacon has prefixed to his different works are no' 
exactly the documents by which one most wishes tc 
remember him, they thrust themselves in our way, to 
tell us that his conception of a Solomon was somewhsL 
different from ours. Here then we may expect to fin* 
the proof that patronage and leisure were the grejw 
supports of learning, physical as well as humane. Bub 
the evidence fails just when it promises to be moe 
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leda\ve. Of all men who have contributed to tlie 
TiiNancement of knowledge, he was certainly the busiest. 
Thft pursuit of a scientific method never for a moment 
niterrupted his occupations as a lawyer and as a statcs- 
Dian. Nor can it be said that science in his hands was 
at all indebted to patronage. He was always consider- 
ing how it might be the better for that aid ; but his own 
position was that of a reformer, of one who was dissatisfied 
^^ith the condition of studies as he found it, and with 
tile means which were taken to foster them. His own 
J^onours and dignities, as they were his chief calamities, 
so they contributed nothing to the benefit of the studies 
ixx which he delighted, except as they connected him with 
Common life, and thus led him to be an experimentalist 
^i^stead of a theorist. 

I alluded in my last Lecture to the kind of leisure 
^v-liich Milton made for himself, after his return from 
Italy, when he became the teacher of boys in London. 
But there is an earlier stage in his life, between his 
*^aving college and his going to Italy, when he may be 
thought to have cultivated leisure, the years during which 
*nci wrote Comus and Lycidas. I would advert for a 
^•^oment to that time. No one can doubt that Charles I. 
^flforded a much more graceful patronage to literature 
^Xid to art than his father had done ; not being himself 
'^^Ixe competitor of learned men, and caring more for the 
^^fined than for the scholastic parts of learning. The 
^^asques, which had been such fashionable [entertain- 
^^ents in the former reign, probably acquired additional 
S^ace and dignity firom the encouragement of Henrietta. 
-*- aflude to that particular branch of art and literature, 

F 
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for both art and literature were combined in it, (Inigo 
Jones had contributed his aid to it as well as Ben 
Jonson,) because it enables me to show you what Milton, 
the young Puritan, could effect in the very line that 
seemed especially appropriated to the court poets. They 
had gone on repeating, with more or less skill and. 
talent^ the same fantastical combinations of classical ancl^ 
fairy mythology, trusting really much more to th^ 

decorations, or to the ladies, who appeared as god 

desses of the seas or the woods, than to the poetry whichz* 
illustrated their looks. In his noble and gorgeou^3 
masque he discovers a purpose and order in that whicB^n 
had been merely grotesque. That which at best ha-^B 
merely reflected the tone of the court, had been sensusK^ 
or correct according to its tendencies, is at once tram^^- 
lated into a picture of the struggle of life, of the ws»-r 
which the spirit, seeking truth and purity, has to enga^^e 
in with Comus and his midnight crew, of the divinirme 
powers which are at hand to break the spells of t l — ^ ^ 
enchanter, of the home which there is for those whii:=^o 
seek it in the midst of the strife and after the victor^ ?• 
And all this is done, not by introducing dry moraliti<^=::^^' 
not by breaking loose from the old forms, but by quicIT'-^^"' 
ening them with another spirit, by substituting 1^7-=^^^ 
human life for the court life. Trained in stem Hebr^^^^TV 
wisdom, possessed with the divinity and the morality ^^ 

the Hebrew books, he could impart to the classical arrr" nd 
the romantic lore, in each of which he excelled all l^&i^ 
contemporaries, a new meaning, and yet the very mea^*-"" 
ing which we feel must always have been latent in the ^«n. 
But all would have been in vain if he had been mevei^Jy 
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a Scholar, and had not felt that scholarship is meant to 
penetrate and explain the work of the world. 

That the literature which was most popular after the 
Restoration sought for leisure as its ally, I am not 
disposed to deny ; nor yet that the scholastic learning 
of that time often claimed the same companion, and 
fiHut itself out from the society of men. But the most 
leagued men were, on the whole, the most practical. In 
the practical devotion of Jeremy Taylor, in the prac- 
fioal sense of South, lies the strength of each. The 
ffi'eat essayists of the reign of Queen Anne did not 
fa^ncy that literature ought to he separated from business. 
A^ddison may not have been a good Secretary of State ; 
but if he had thought that the business of a Secretary 
^f State had nothing to do with the business of a Man 
of Letters, we certainly should not have had the ^ Free- 
holder,' probably not the * Spectator.' The charm of 
Addison, as it is of the writer who most resembles him 
^ our day, lies in the union of the humane spirit of 
*he man of letters with the wisdom which can only have 
"een acquired by the man of business. We are taking- 
coxinsel with one who knows the world better than we 
^o, but who is also a friend able to help us in thinking 
^^ well as in acting. 

There is, however, an amazing difference between 

^hose writings of the beginning of the last century and 

^*^e delightful author to whom I have just alluded. 

■^cu might read through the * Spectator' and the 

^ohiardian' without fancying that there were any 

t*^ople besides ladies and gentlemen and their servants 

f2 
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in God's universe. If the author of the ' Friends i; 
Council ' has discovered another set of inhabitants h 
our planet, and considers that it is a great part of hi 
vocation and of ours to help them, no one would b 
more willing to allow, ^han he how much he is indebte 
for his better state of mind to events which have haj 
pened and to persons who have lived between Addison, 
age and his. Every one now will recognise in tt 
great Methodist movement of the last century a pow< 
which called an outlying world of animal existea^ 
into moral existence. Almost every one will see i 
one of the great enemies of that movement, Samu< 
Johnson, a sign that the refined age with which th 
century began was passing by degrees into a rougi 
and working age, — ^that the scholar was not to hop 
much more from the patronage of kings and nobles 
Of Johnson's life, in this point of view, I can hav 
nothing to say which has not been anticipated b 
Mr. Carlyle ; and I should be afraid of showing, b 
some unfortunate phrase, that Johnson is less a hei 
with me than he is with him. As a proof that Leamii] 
and Work are more nearly associated in the lives < 
eminent men in later days, as in earlier ones, thj 
Learning and Leisure, I may claim both the facts 
Johnson's life and, what is of no less weight, tl 
authority of his panegyrist. 

There is one more name to which I must allud 
though I am again venturing on ground which M 
Carlyle has travelled, and this time with the enthusias 
of a patriot as well as of a hero-worshipper. Wh< 
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I speak of Eobert Bums, it is not with the intention of 
descanting upon his powers, far less of demanding any 
new wonder for them. How good it would have been 
for Mm and for his contemporaries if they had won- 
dered less, if it had seemed to them nothing at all sur- 
prising that an Ayrshire peasant should think more 
freely and speak more nobly than those who had been 
Gained amidst the forms of artificial life, who were in 
less close intercourse with that which is native and 
iottiely! For then they would have sought less to 
reiuove him out of his sphere into theirs ; they would 
iave wished more to profit by his strength, than that he 
should be a sharer in their weakness. I hope the ludi- 
croixs stories of the behaviour of his patrons to him, 
*he mournful stories of the effects of it upon his own 
'^xid, which are gathered together and so effectively 
"^c>Xight home to us in Mr. Lockhart's biography, have 
^0"t been lost upon this generation. I hope all are 
"^sinning to learn that the profession of Van Amburgh 
^ t^y no means the most honourable or tlie most safe 
^^ X^rofessions. There are better things to be done than 
to Exhibit lions, or feed them or tame them. If we can 
1^7" any means assist in forming men, for which end 
■^^^ must teach them, and learn from them, not patronise 
"t^Cixn, that surely will be a better and more healthful 
wo:t:k for our age and for the ages to come. 

-All I have endeavoured to do in this Lecture is, to 

s^^ow you that the hindrances to this result do not arise 

^om the fact that Work and Learning have a natural 

wxtipathy to each other. The practical difficulties in 



\ 
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th3 present condition of society which hinder their 
union, which threaten to make the separation wider and 
more hopeless, I propose to consider hereafter. I shall 
conclude what I have been saying to-day, by alluding 
to the subject of which I was speaking at the end of 
the last Lecture. You may think that my remarks have 
had an almost exclusive reference to wen, — that there 
was something ominous in my beginning from the 
monastery. On the contrary, I believe that the persoms 
who have reconciled the schools with the world, the lifi 
of thought with the life of action, have been women, 
and, most of all, the women of England. An attempi 
was made to unite them in the monastery, but it failed, 
as every attempt must fail ultimately, to do that by 
our methods which God has done by his methods. 
Looking at the best female literature of our own and of 
former days, this, as it seems to me, has been its great 
function, to claim that all thought shall bear upon 
action and express itself in action, that it shall not 
dwell apart in a region of its own. I believe there is 
another task equally necessary, which it falls, perhaps, 
more within our province to perform, to show that there 
cannot be action without thought, that the power to 
rule the world without must come from the world 
within. K each sex fulfils its own calling, there will 
be a blessing, of which others besides those whom we 
call the working-people will be the inheritors. J£ either 
fails, both will suffer, and suffer in a worse way than by 
the loss of any material advantages. The question has 
been greatly discussed in our day, what is the force of 
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tlie apostolical injunction, " If a man will not work, 
neither let him eat," and under what limitations it is 
applicable to us. There is a more terrible sentence 
stiU, of which we should seek diligently to avert the 
exiecution upon ourselves and upon those who have .all 
tliey need of outward consolations — " If a man will not 
¥Vork, neither let him think." 
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LECTURE III. 



LEARNING AND MONEY WORSHIP INCOMPATIBLE. 

In my last Lecture, I attempted to prove that Learning 
and Work are not natural enemies, but natural allies. 
The word work I used in the largest sense. From the 
instance of Dante I argued that the most intense interest 
in practical politics — even in what we should call factious 
politics — did not prevent a man in the thirteenth century 
from being at once a profound schoolman and a divine 
poet. From the instance of Bacon I drew the inference 
that a laborious lawyer and statesman might be the re- 
former and methodiser of physical studies. Undoubtedly 
the occupations of the Florentine and of the Englishman 
were not manual ; they were working with their brains 
as priors and as chancellors, not less than when tbey 
were composing poems or treatises on the Advancement 
of Learning. But their occupations were of a kind which 
are ordinarily supposed to interfere with the pursuit of 
science and literature. Leisure from these toils has been 
esteemed even more necessary to secure calmness and 
extent of knowledge for the student, than freedom from 
manual exercises, which it is admitted may, under cer- 
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tain limitations, be a variety for his mind, and be health- 
ful to his body. If, however, proofs were wanted that 
manual labour not taken up at hazard, or merely for 
change and recreation, but wrought into the tissue of 
the life, did not interfere with thought and with letters, 
there was the example of the Benedictine monks, with 
which I began, — there was the example of Robert Bums, 
with which I concluded. Labour was enjoined upon the 
one as the very condition of their social existence, as 
necessary to their devotion and their learning. The 
labour of the Scotch peasant was not only appointed for 
him from his birth; he owed to it his truest and highest 
inspirations. 

This evidence, if it is earnestly considered, will, I 
think, suggest the reply to an argument against the 
possibility of educating, in any regular manner, those 
who are always at work, which I hinted at in my last 
Lecture, but which I took no pains to confute. ' Even,' 
it has been said, ' the activity of those in the upper and 

* middle classes of society who impose upon themselves 

* the duty of speaking and presiding at assemblies, bc- 

* nevolent, literary, and religious, evidently prevents 
' them from thinking steadily and continuously ; it 

* makes them quick and ready in retailing what has 

* been wrought out by others and sanctioned by the 

* voice of the circle in which they move, but incapable 

* of increasing,our supplies of wisdom or of pointing us 

* to springs from which it may be renewed. How much 

* more incredible,' the reasoner continues, 'is it tliat 

* men who work every day, who work because they 

* must, who work at tasks in general mechanical and 
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^ not intellectual, shoiild ever do niore than sip for a 

* chance moment at the streams or the puddles of know- 

* ledge, not having time to ascertain even whether they 

* are clear or muddy ! ' 

If it were true that the worker is only a bustler under 
compulsion, this conclusion would be irresistible. But 
the worker is emphatically not a bustler; he cannot be 
one. To fulfil his character, he must go on steadily 
from step to step ; there must be no hurry, and no inter- 
mission. And he is continually reminded how little he 
can do, how much is done for him. He can, according 
to Bacon's grand aphorism, but bring two things together, 
or separate them; the rest nature transacts in secret. The 
fever of the miscellaneous man, of the man who hopes to 
prevail by his multitude of words, is altogether foreign 
from him. Just so far as he is a producer, he is silent 
and calm. 

This assertion is equally true of the manufacturer as 
of the agricultural labourer. I do not undervalue the 
differences between them. I have already spoken of the 
life of Bums in the open air, following his plough upon 
the mountain side, before he went to Edinburgh and 
became used to saloons, as most favourable to the free- 
dom of his spirit. But the processes which the sower 
and reaper has to observe, though simpler and more 
august, are scarcely more exact and successive than 
those by which the rags grow into paper, or the pin is 
pointed and headed. There is a law regulating both. 
If we mean by a law of nature, that which exists inde- 
pendently of man and which he cannot transgress, to 
which he must adapt himself, then there is a law of 
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nature for the stocking-weaver as well as for the grazier 
or the ploughman. 

I am told, and I can well believe, that some of our 
mechanics find an unspeakable delight in studying 
mathematics ; and that amidst the noise of mills, with 
scarcely any external help, they have made great pro- 
gress in them. The sense of succession and order has 
been so much cultivated in them by the pursuits in 
which they are continually engaged, there is such a 
. witness to them of mighty laws boimding and defining 
all the material things with which they are conversant, 
that to find what they find in geometry, the actual prin- 
ciples to which they have been conforming themselves 
brought out in perfect sequence, must be a satisfaction 
such as we can scarcely dream o£ I remember well 
how we used to remark at Cambridge the head and 
face of the Northern who Tvpis most likely to be 
fashioned into* a wrangler. Evidently his preparation 
had been one of work, of converse with realities much 
more than of initiation into books. Many of us could 
scarcely understand what in the world we had to do 
with mathematics; they mingled so little with the 
thoughts that had most occupied us. The Northern 
found in them answers to questions which he had 
encountered. He was not forming a first awkward 
acquaintance with unsympathising lines and circles ; 
they were old friends. The strict demonstration was 
the beautiful harmony of that which had been crude 
and discordant in his mind hitherto. 

If you read the biographies of such men as Arkwright 
and Brindley, you may trace the curious and interesting 
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process by which those who have been busy only with 
coarse mechanical employments waken np to the per- 
ception of powers which they are themselves wielding, 
of laws which govern these powers, of the way in which 
the powers, intelligently and lawfully used, may produce 
the newest combinations and the mightiest effects. We 
who are dazzled by these combinations and effects, — in 
the case of Arkwright, especially I am afraid, by the 
great capital which he accumulated, — ^forget the painful 
throes of discovery, the mysterious struggles in the man 
himself,, before he could understand his own meaning, or 
bring it to light. But there are some who think the 
human soul more precious than the spinning-jenny. 
They will dwell upon the st^ps that led to the invention 
with more wonder and awe than upon all its material 
results. They will find in those steps, the hints of that 
which exists hidden frofi others, hidden firom himself, in 
every mechanic, and which it is worth more pains to 
call forth than to produce all the cotton which shall 
be produced while the world lasts.. 

Let us then thoroughly assure ourselves, that there is 
nothing in industry itself of any kind, agricultural or 
manufacturing, nothing in the most steady, persevering, 
creative industry, to hinder steady, persevering, creative 
thought. It should be further understood, that there is 
nothing in the meeting together of a great niunber of 
men under one roof for the purpose of work, which can 
be unfavourable to their learning. That must be a vast 
advantage in every way. Intercourse must be better 
than solitary toil. The discipline and arrangement 

which arises from the apportionment of tasks) to one 

/ 
/ 
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and to another, must assist in cultivating those habits 
of order and of distinction which the student needs. 
Nor can the toil "be at all the worse, because it is pursued 
for the sake of a livelihood. That circumstance, taken 
by itself, gives greater solidity and earnestness to the 
labour, and to the mind of the labourer. And that this 
livelihood is not to be for the worker only, but for a wife 
and children, is an inconceivable blessing. Domestic 
sympathies and hopes are everything to the manual 
worker. They are everything, also, to the intellectual 
worker. Their close relationship to each other is proved 
in no way more clearly, than by the help and refresh- 
ment which both derive from this source. 

And yet — there is no use in concealing it — facts seem 
to show that, in this country, the class of mechanics as a 
class are not disposed to connect study with work, even 
when the greatest pains are taken and the most reason- 
able methods used, to point out the bond which there is 
between them. I will remind you of one or two experi- 
ments which have been made for this end, and of the 
success which has attended them. 

The Mechanics' Institute is entitled to the first place. 
We owe it to the benevolence and the wisdom of the 
late Dr. Birkbeck. The name denoted very success- 
fully the object of its founder. He was not providing 
an instruction for the poor as poor. He was not looking 
above the poor to the class of shopkeepers and trades- 
men. He was distinctly aiming at those who were 
"working with their hands, or working with any other 
machine. He acknowledges them not as hands or as 
machines, but as men capable of being insfituted or 
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educated into a knowledge of the work they were en- 
gaged in. That was evidently Dr. Birkbeck's object. 
He would have a race of intelligent craftsmen, of men 
who knew what they were about, who were not merely 
doing to-day what they did yesterday, because they did 
it yesterday. The idea is a most precious and fertile 
one. There is a hint in it which I hope to follow out 
in these Lectures, and which I am therefore most 
anxious that you should refer to the person, who did so 
much to give it form and to make it effectual in his 
own time. Thoughts having such a purpose could not 
be wasted, even if one plan or a hundred plans that 
were built on them proved abortions. But the Me- 
chanics' Institutes have not been abortive. They have 
produced good amidst great discouragement, while many 
of us, who should have taken part in them, have looked 
on coldly and indifferently. To a certain class of young 
men in towns, they must often have been very service- 
able. The class, however, has not in general been the 
one which Dr. Birkbeck sought to help. The tradesman 
has rather taken the place of the mechanic. Of course, 
one does not grudge him this or any other intellectual 
privilege ; but the character of the teaching has been, I 
suspect, insensibly altered in consequence of the persons 
who receive it. They do not come to the lecture-room, 
so much to be instructed respecting the meaning of their 
own occupations, as to acquire general information on a 
great many topics. Hence there is frequently a com- 
plaint, that the lectures in Mechanics' Institutes rather 
graze the surface of men's minds than penetrate into 
them, "ftie evil will probably be much abated if the 
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scheme proposed by the Society of Arts takes effect, 
and the different institutions throughout the land look 
to a common centre. Still it is scarcely to be hoped 
that they will ever supply the most serious necessities 
of the working people. We may be thankful enough, 
that they have borne and do bear witness to the existence 
of those necessities* 

The founders of the Evening Classes for Young Men 
have profited by the experience of the Mechanics' Insti- 
tutes^ and have avoided their greatest danger. In them 
the pupils learn, and do not merely listen. The teacher 
gives lessons, not lectures. The experiment is a very 
noble one, and is a great step towards a methodical 
education. If the classes were more connected together, 
if the teachers thoroughly understood each other, they 
might be still more useful. But these classes consist, 
I believe, almost exclusively of clerks in offices and 
young men from shops. They are professedly for their 
use, and therefore they fulfil their object more com- 
pletely than the Institutes, which were meant for 
journeymen. 

Before these classes were commenced, an effort had 
been made, upon the success of which their success must 
mainly depend. If shops are <^en till eight or nine 
in the evening, the time which the shopmen or shop- 
women can have for improving themselves must be 
very short indeed, and their weariness must make that 
short time often nearly useless. Hence the movement for 
closing shops at six or seven. A more desirable object 
than this we can scarcely think of. The attempt has 
been as successful as its promoters had any fight to 
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expect it would be, though far less successful than its 
intrinsic merits and their zeal and fidelity entitled it to 
be. Like all attempts to remove a wrong and to do 
right, it has consequences beyond the immediate one at 
which it aims. To hear men asserting continually that 
the gains of trade are not worth the sacrifice of the bodies 
and souls of those who are engaged in it, is very profit- 
able to us ; infinitely more profitable, because we are 
inclined to dismiss the assertion as a mere idle and 
. tiresome truism which we all believe ; whereas we do 
not believe it, any of us. We may believe that it is 
very shocking for tradesmen to sell goods which cost 
the price of blood: but we do not think it at all 
shocking that we should buy at the same price, though 
abstinence must of course be far less serious to us. 
The great good the abettors of this movement have 
done and are doing, is that they appeal to the con- 
sciences of the consumers more than of the sellers ; that 
they remind each of us of his own responsibility, when 
we are inclined to shift it upon others. And they 
teach us, moreover, when we are about to make some 
great display of benevolence and self-sacrifice, that if 
we are really minded to help our fellow-creatures, very 
little acts, or the not ^ing certain things we have been 
in the habit of doing, would be immeasurably more to 
the purpose. 

But this scheme, though set on foot expressly for the 
purpose of enabling hard-worked men to obtain leisure 
for study in the evening, does not apply to mechanics. 
With them it is perhaps scarcely popular, since they 
are obliged to make any purchases which they have to 
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make at the end of the day. They have, however, begun 
to urge the importance of short hours in their own work. 
This was one of the principal demands in the engineering 
strike of the year before last. It was put expressly on 
the ground that the workmen had not time for the 
cultivation of their miuds. I have no doubt that the 
argument was used sincerely, though possibly if the 
working people felt that they were obtaining pecuniary 
benefit by longer hours they might not adhere to their 
own principle. Still they have distinctly confessed their 
need of further instruction; they have claimed the 
means of obtaining it at the hands of those who are using 
their work ; they have given us a right to say, ' We will 

* do our utmost that you may not be defrauded of that 

* which you agree with us in thinking is your rightful 

* inheritance.' 

This is an efibrt towards the union of Learning with 
Work from the side of the labourer. A still more sys- 
tematic effort to bring about this union has been made on 
the side of the employer. The conductors of the Belmont 
Factory have not merely abridged the hours of labour 
for the sake of affording time for education. They 
have sanctioned the great principle which the Monas- 
teries first inculcated, that an alternation of Labour 
and Study is the proper law of human life. They have 
had the courage actually to carry this principle into 
practice. Nor have they confined themselves to the 
boys and girls of the establishment. Mr. Wilson's 
letters show that he is undertaking the education of 
adults in the noblest spirit. The mixture of manly 
exercises of the body with those of the mind, and the 

a 
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thoroughly human character which has been thrown 
into the whole machinery, make this one of the moat 
striking and pregnant experiments of our time. 

But it will not be the blessing to us which it might 
be, if it does not lead us to reflect on the cause which 
has rendered most of the attempts to connect Work with 
Learning which we have made hitherto, so unsatisfactory. 
I have shown you that Learning has no necessary con-' 
nexion with Leisure, But it has the most intimate 
connexion with Best There cannot be two words 
which represent more different thoughts than these 
two ; there cannot be anything more perilous than the 
confusion of them. In the old degenerate Monasteries 
there was plenty of Leisure ; everybody was claiming 
it, seeking for it, inventing methods of enjoying it. 
But there was no Eest. There was endless hurry and 
weariness in pursuit of animal enjoyments, and in de- 
vising means to kill the time which hung so heavily. 
We see a number of men in the Universities, a number 
of men in London, with a prodigious weight of Leisure, 
but they are certain to be the most restless people we 
can encounter. On the other hand, if you think of the 
men to whose biographies I alluded in my last Lecture, 
you will find that the very painfulness of some of their 
occupations drove tliem to seek for a home and a resting 
place, not by casting them aside, but in the very nddst of 
them. Dante, Hooker, Milton, — it was the same with 
all. The outward world of worry and turbulence, in and 
for which they were to work, made it more abundantly 
necessary that they should feel after and find an 
inner world of peace and quietness, to which their spirits 
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might retreat, which they might feel was as truly their 
dwelling as the confused city or house, — as Florence with 
its noisy parties, or Aldersgate Street with its noisy 
hoys, — ^was the dwelling of their bodies. And this they 
felt to be no special privilege which belonged to them ; — 
they lived to vindicate it for all. They discovered that 
which the spirit of the stupidest man in Florence or 
London needed and was crawng for. 

Now all that education which had so mighty a power 
over England, which seemed at first to stand aloof from 
its different occupations, which then blended so won- 
derfully with them and sustained them, was effectual 
becanse it bore this testimony. Warring men were 
reminded by these schools of a Peace which did not 
imply the cessation from toil, — 'a central Peace sub- 
sisting at the heart of endless agitation.' They were 
led to perceive that there are two kingdoms, one of 
which is meant for us just as much as the other. How 
to bring them together, how to hinder them fix)m 
clashing and interfering with each other, was a great 
problem, the great problem of all. But each was always 
confessed to be necessary to the other ; and there was a 
secret assurance that if it was so, they could not be 
confined to two different sets of subjects; that the 
same man must at the same time be a citizen of both, 
and that it was his mistake, not the mistake of the 
order in which he was placed, if there was any divided 
allegiance, any opposition of interests. 

This, it seems to me, is what we were bound to 
teach our working men, and this is what we have 
£Biiled to teach them. We are under no obligation 

G 2 
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whatever to tell them — the wise man forbids us to tell 
them — ^that the former days were better than these. 
We might have shown them very clearly that these 
days are better than the former days; better because 
they offer increased facilities for work ; better because 
we can understand more perfectly the principle which, 
is implied in work ; better because nominally and in 
theory at least we do not divide the schools from com- 
mon human life as they were once divided. But we 
can only maintain this boast of superiority, if we regard 
every man, more thoroughly than our ancestors did, 
as capable of receiving a wisdom that cannot be 
gotten for gold, and which the gold and the crystal 
cannot equal. 

Instead of doing this, we have done, I fear, the re- 
verse of this. We have led the labourer to think that 
the wisdom we possess, and of which we would give 
a portion to him, can be gotten for gold ; and that its 
value can be represented very accurately in gold or 
silver or copper measures. Whatever kind of instruc- 
tion we have offered and recommended to him, we have 
tried by this scale. ' If you will only acquire these 

* fragments of physical information, who can tell you 

* that you may not be as rich as SirEichardArkwright? 

* If you only make yourself master of these dogmas of 

* political economy, what advantage you will have over 

* those about you, who know nothing of the laws whick 

* regulate wages ! If you wiU but let your childreiu 

* swallow these lumps of divinity, there are examples 

* without end of well-behaved boys who were sent to- 

* College, and became in due time Prebendaries anc^ 
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* Deans, to say nothing of richer stalls that may be 

* reserved for them in some other state of existence.' With 
these and the like pious frauds, together with the com- 
fortable assurance, in the last case, that if they will 
receive our wisdom they will be saved from the danger 
of being too wise, we have stuffed the ears of those to 
whom we might have held out promises and hopes of 
quite a different kind, — promises and hopes which would 
not have proved, as these do, utterly disappointing in the 
millionth case in which they are literally fulfilled, — 
promises and hopes which do not lead one of our fellow- 
creatures to think that he is fortunate only when he 
obtains that which others cannot have. 

These arguments, if they stood by themselves, would 
confute themselves. The working people would have 
sense to laugh at them ; the only effect of our using them 
would be, that we should increase the suspicion of our 
honesty which they entertain already. But they conspire 
with a multitude of other influences which are tending 
to make Work not that brave, noble occupation of 
men's hands, which is so beneficial to the labour and 
the rest of their minds, but a feverish effort to pro- 
duce quickly that which may look well, and be puffed 
largely, and be sold at a low rate, to the great loss of 
the purchaser. The sense of responsibility which 
led the Greek to be as diligent in working out that 
part of the statue which would be hidden by the wall 
of the temple as that part which would be exposed 
^ the eye, because the gods would look upon both, 
^eems to have departed from Christendom, which should 
^ieiish it most. The flimsy texture which cannot 
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instantly be discovered— the carelessness which will only 
cause some boiler to explode in a distant ocean, where 
no one will hear who has perished — is considered no 
outrage upon the modem morality, to which we are 
training our workmen because we have first imbibed it 
ourselves. 

I am not now to point out the different forms of this 
trade morality, and to show you how it is affecting all 
kinds of industry. That has been done frequently and 
with great ability, by persons who have a much more 
experimental acquaintance with the subject than I have. 
I am referring to these maxims now only as they bear 
upon the education of the working classes. I wish you 
to feel that they are great and permanent hindrances to 
that education; that to all intents and purposes they 
make it impossible, by making the ends at which it 
should aim unintelligible, and by turning the means 
that would promote these ends into the destruction of 
them. 

If steady work is favourable to Education, unsteady 
work, — ^gambling work, — (it is almost profaneness to join 
two such words together,) must be the most fatal obstacle 
to it. And the truth must be spoken. We are becoming ^ 
a nation of gamblers. Life is beginning to be regarded 
as a shuffling of cards, as a throwing of dice. "We da 
not ask what we are to do, but what is likely to tura. 
up, if we make such and such a cast. Handicrafts^ 
Trades, Professions, are to be undertaken upon a calcu — 
lation of chances, not from the sense of a vocatioit — 
How can we think quietly, how can we pursue sciencc^s 
which only converses with that which w, while ou-^ 
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whole minds axe busy with possibilities and contin- 
gencies ? 

I state the case in this way, because I wish you ear- 
nestly to reflect, 1st. That precisely the same disease 
which is afiecting .the working class, is aflecting all 
classes ; 2d. That the disease has its root in a habit of 
mind, which is communicated from the higher classes to 
the working class ; 3d. That there is no way so effectual 
of restoring the whole of society to its right tone, as by 
doing what in us lies for the reformation of this portion 
of it. 

We often hear complaints of the habits which young 
men contract at College, and of the tolerance of these 
habits by their superiors there. Believe me, you can 
do more to correct and cure those habits than all the 
Tutors and Heads of Houses in the world. If you take 
care that the notion shall be checked among all over 
whom you have influence, that Money is the measure of 
worth ; that professions exist for the sake of the Money 
which they bring in ; that the acquisition and the accu- 
mulation of it is the purpose for which men are to live 
and die, you will be laying your axe to the root of an 
evil from which the best sumptuary regulations can 
only cut off a few branches, if they do not, as is some- 
times the case, promote its growth. Now that vulgar 
belief which is tending to the degradation of the higher 
study among us, and of all those noble pursuits which 
directly draw their life from study, is the very one which 
is making trade insincere and false, the very one which 
is reducing the labourer into a serf. I use that last 
phrase advisedly. I wish it to be taken literally, 
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and I will try to explain why it is not an exaggerated 
one. 

Mr. Southey, when he wrote his ' Colloquies on the 
State and Prospects of Society/ had a singular advantage. 
As he was sitting in his study at Keswick, he received 
a visit from the shade of Sir Thomas More, who brought 
the wisdom of the sixteenth century to bear on the cir- 
cumstances of the nineteenth. I cannot claim the 
benefit of any similar instruction. Ghosts in our days 
choose both the places and persons they shall visit 
judiciously. Sir Thomas More knew that he should 
find at Keswick both a goodly prospect and a most 
intelligent auditor. But I find in the MSS. of a friend, 
not very legibly written, the report of a conversation 
which he states himself to have had in a railway carriage 
with some person, whom he describes so mysteriously 
that he may, for aught I can afiirm to the contrary, have 
been a humble contempoi^ry of More, though the style of 
his discourse may not justify me in attributing it to him 
or any other accomplished scholar. After some vague 
and not very intelligible account of his companion's out- 
ward appearance, my friend says, ' You will not wonder 

* that I was somewhat startled by his first speech. He 

* pronounced very emphatically these words, which he 

* was reading, I presume, out of a newspaper, *' Freedom, 

* Civilization, Commerce ! " and then added, " Humph ! 

* These this learned Theban says are the glories cf 
' England. She will not have any one of the three 

* fifty years hence." I was silenced for a moment by 

* this outrageous ejaculation ; then, remembering the 

* book I held in my hand, I asked him whether it had 
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* T>een his good fortune to read " Uncle Tom's Cabin? " 

* He said,, " He knew what was in it." Whether he had 

* arrived at his knowledge by the ordinary methods, or 

* by some magnetical intuition, he did not explain* 

* " And yet you think that England is less free, or likely 

* to be less free, than other nations ?" " What is there 

* in that book to cure me of such an opinion?" " What ! 

* Does not a particularly intelligent and patriotic writer, 

* belonging to the country which calls itself, and is called 

* by Europe generally, the freest in the world, speak of 

* us and of our possessions as the refuge for the slaves 

* whom America keeps in bondage? Is that no evidence 
*in our favour?" "Does Mrs. Stowe," he rejoined, 

" explain to you in what Freedom, according to her 

* judgment of it, consists?" "Very clearly. She 
' makes it evident that a certain class of beings in the 

* United States are treated as things, not as persons. 

* Therefore, they are subjects of Law only so far as its titles 

* have respect to things. They are not eligible to Educa- 
'tion, because Education can only deal with persons. 

* She does not deny that the maxim on which slavery 

* rests often undergoes the greatest modifications in 
' practice ; happily it contradicts others which men con- 
' fess, and upon which they are obliged in a multitude 

* of cases to act. But she proves that it exists, and 

* that it is productive of the most frightftd social anoma- 
*lies." "Admirable!" said my companion; "there 

* never was a better account of slavery than that. It is, 
iowever, one that you need not have waited to receive 

*from the new world. The history of the old world 
H^ould have taught it to you. The emancipation of any 
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* people from serfdom, of whatever kind it be, had this 

* ground and no other. If there was a sufficiently clear 
' and strong testimony that the man, as such, was diflferent 

* in kind from the earth on which he worked, from the 

* tools which he used, from the sheep and oxen which he 

* tended, then in due time he ceased to be a serf. The 

* collar which signified that he belonged io such and 

* such an estate, to such and such a lord, fell oflf. Pos- 

* sibly he began to be a freeholder, not only tilling 

* certain acres, but able to transmit them to his children, 

* or to hand over the dod to some other who acquired 

* the same privilege. More probably he held it under 

* some obligations of service to a lord, who owed services 

* on his side, the acres under that condition being also 

* transmissible. Or he may have held the land at a given 

* price, for a certain term ; or he may have held it at 

* the pleasure of the owner; or he may have had nothing 

* to do with land at all; but may have exchanged his 

* strength and dexterity and experience, for food and 

* raiment, or a dwelling, or the money that was their 

* equivalent. Often he may have failed in any one of 

* these positions to assert his personal rights, or to secure 

* the law as a protector of them. But it was understood 
' in all cases that he was free, not because he was a 

* holder of land or because he received wages, but that 
' he was able to hold land and to exact payment for 
'what he did, because he was in essentials like the 

* landlord, a moral responsible being even as he was." 

' " The priest," I interrupted him, " had great in- 

* fluence in procuring this emancipation." " No doubt," 

* he rejoined. " The priest cared little for the laws of 
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* particular states, but he claimed all who had the human 

* form and features as belonging to a mysterious king- 

* dom or divine brotherhood. Where he had faith and 

* courage to enforce the claim vigorously aiyi effec- 

* tuaUy, he foxmd other influences, often apparently 

* clashing and contradictory influences, cooperating to 

* bring the goatherd or swineherd, who had always sup- 
^ posed himself a little better than the goats and swine he 
' waited on, into the state of one whom the law guarded, 

* and of whom it demanded obedience. But often the 

* first emancipation consisted in bringing him to the 

* school ; he became a student before he became a citizen. 

* Of the two, that was felt to be the higher testimony 

* to his personality." " The priest," I replied, " must 

* often have repented of his own achievements." " As- 

* suredly," said the stranger, "he was raising up the 

* stoutest champions against his own assumptions, when 

* he sought to deal with human beings as if they were 

* not persons ; as if they had not a higher responsibiKty 

* than to him. He could only break the bonds of the 

* serf, in the name of God ; by asserting that he claimed 
' all as His free servants and children. If he was dis- 

* posed, for the sake of his own authority, again to 

* controvert that doctrine, it was found too mighty for 

* him ; the principle once uttered could no more contract 

* itself to suit his convenience, than the principle which 

* was uttered in Kunnymede could contract itself to the 

* dimensions which the barons might have thought 

* ample enough for it. Principles are terrible things to 

* sport with." 

*" Well," I said, " when one thinks of the state of those 
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* countries in which the voice of the priest has had no 

* eflfect in emancipating the serf, and where, consequently, 

* he may count upon the unhounded reverence of hoth 

* serf and lord, though his own character and intellect 

* should be ever so degraded, one may rejoice to live in 
*• a land where his order has heen one means of raising 

* men to a position, in which they must and will despise 

* him, unless he continues to labour in diflferent circum- 

* stances for the same object." 

* " Kejoice as you will," replied my unknown com- 
' panion, " but answer me plainly, Do you in England 

* attach that sense to Freedom which connects it with the 

* distinction of Persons and Things? A Freeman, so far 

* as I can make out your dialect, signifies in it, one who 

* is not a Slave, and a Slave signifies one who does not 

* receive wages. Thus the labourer is led to define 

* himself, as his superiors have already defined him, 

* — a wages-receiving animal. That is his great and 

* permanent distinction in God's universe. By that 
*sign he is known j&rom the rest of the genus Mam- 
malia. Hence he comes to conceive that the great 

* end of those who do not belong to his order in creation, 
^ is to prevent him from rising into theirs, and to 
^ keep down his wages while he continues where he 
^ is. Laws often appear to him to have been con- 

* structed and to be maintained, chiefly for this end. 

* Literature, he believes, has ministered to the same 
^ end very eflfectually, in those who possess it. He 

* would like to remake the laws, because he might then 

* have a chance of raising himself to the level of those 

* who he believes are depressing him. He would like to 
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* obtain education that his labonr may fetch more in the 

* market, that it may at last obtain for itself that which 
' he thinks has been granted to its enemies." " This 

* may be the state of mind among some of the working 

* people," I said ; " I am sure it is not among all." 
' " Thank God," he replied, " that it is not ; and if that 

* better mind dwells also in your divines, economists, 

* statesmen — if they do not regard wages as the cha- 

* racteristic difference between the free labourer and the 

* serf — ^you may yet retain the best and worthiest of 

* your three treasures ; if not, was I not wrong in fixing 

* so long a term as fifty years for your tenure of a gift 

* which you have already forfeited? " 

* I mused on the prophecy, half in sadness, half in 

* anger, and did not for some time allude to the second 

* word. But, like Mr. Tennyson, " we waited for the 

* train at Coventry," — a delay which, alas I was to pro- 

* duce no Lady Godiva, — and then I asked him " whether 

* he had not seen enough in our journey from the great 

* towns of the North, to convince him that our Civilization 

* at least had reached a very high pitch, and was based 

* Upon a very strong foundatiouo" " Its high pitch," he 

* said, " I never disputed." " It is the soundness of the 

* foundation, then, you question?" "No!" he replied, "I 
telieve your civilization has a very deep foundation. 
There," pointing me to the Court-house in Coventry, 
'' you may read, better than in Guizot, the story of its 
Origin and of its growth. You will find in the verses 
round the walls an account of the way in which our 
ancestors became civil, because they became citizens. 

* You will see how closely the rise of. our manufacturing 
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* industry waa connected with the feelings of citizenship, 
^ of a common corporate life of union and fellow work." 

* " I suppose,*' I said, "the life in Coventry was some- 

* thing like the life in Ghent, which Mr. Taylor has so 

* well described to us in his Philip Van Artevelde. And 

* yet in the quotation from Hobbes with which he 

* introduces it, he speaks of * the absence of arts, letters, 

* society — of the life of men as solitary, poor, nasty, 
' brutish, and short' " " I think," he said, " Mr. Taylor's 

* poem is immeasurably better than his quotation, and 

* is the true comment upon it There toas brutishness 

* enough in these citizens ; but what brutes they would 

* have been — ^you would have been — if they had not 

* sought for that corporate life ; if they had not aspired to 

* the dignity and responsibility of citizens I Now, do 

* you mean this by civilization — ^you Englishmen of the 

* nineteenth century ? Do you not mean just the reverse 

* of this by it? Do you not mean exactly that life 

* which is so solitary, and brutish, and nasty ; the life 

* of men not working together, but working against 

* each other, in strife and rivalry and hatred ? And do 

* you seriously believe that a civilization so inconsistent 

* with the principle out of which it has grown — which 

* is implied in its continuance — can last fifty years ?" 

* I had one last resource, and I felt it was a strong one. 
^ I suspected my friend of being a Protectionist I was 

* prepared to overthrow him, with statistics about our 

* commercial progress. To my astonishment, he ex- 

* pressed unbounded sympathy with my assertion that 

* every nation was to seek help from every other; that 

* the policy of trying to favour our own productions, and 
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* to prohibit or check the introduction of those of foreign 

* lands, was suicidal. He was willing to admit that the 
< freeest and largest intercourse was the hest ; that in 

* maintaining it to he so, we are wiser than our fore- 
^ fathers. " Well, then ? ". I said. " Well, sir, and there- 

* fore, because you have cast aside all rivalry between 

* nations ; because you deem the emancipation irom it 

* the greatest achievement of your age ; therefore you 

* will use your commerce only to promote the most 

* wearisome, exhausting, destructive rivalry between 

* your own subjects ; to make every member of a house- 

* hold the rival, and in the end the destroyer of every 

* other I That is the Commerce which is to sustain itself 
'for fifty years!'" 

I have quoted the words of this mysterious critic upon 
our country's condition, because I believe they express 
the thoughts of a great many foreigners who look at it 
with no unfiriendly eyes, and of many a native who feels 
for it with the anxiety and tenderness of a lover or a 
child. They have led a few to adopt conclusions and to 
enter upon courses of action, which probably you will 
not approve, and which I am not here to defend, though 
I am bound to express my hearty sympathy with them. 
To deliver tie working people from the notion that they 
are merely wages-receiving animals, and their superiors 
in rank and position from the corresponding degradation 
of being regarded as merely wages-paying animals, it 
has seemed to them worth while to try whether bodies 
of workmen might not be associated, for their own 
profit, under a government not less strict, but more 
paternal, than that to which they are ordinarily sub- 
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jected. It has struck them, that ahnost any risk should 
be incurred, and of course the very trifling risk of being 
called hard and ugly names, for the sake of making the 
labourers understand that citizenship is a reality, that 
civilization is not a curse, that the same power which 
enabled their forefathers to work together in spite of all 
the tendencies to solitude and rivalship in the four- 
teenth century, can enable them to overcome the same 
tendencies, in the more fortunate circumstances of the 
nineteenth. They have thought it not unimportant to 
show that the principle of Trade is reciprocity, not 
overreaching. I have alluded to this subject because I 
should be dishonest if I did not confess that I think the 
reformation must begin at both ends, that we must raise 
Work to make it fit for association with Learning, as well 
as bring Learning to bear upon Work. But I am far 
indeed from thinking that these schemes, or any schemes, 
have any virtue of their own. Their one use is, that 
they may help to raise the workman to a sense of man- 
hood and freedom ; to the feeling that he is a person 
and not a thing, a citizen and not a slave. If you 
can accomplish that end without these means, — -if 
you can make us who resort to them look ridiculous 
and contemptible, by the better machinery which you 
bring into play, by the higher spirit with which you 
set it in motion — God speed you! I am trying to 
show you that there is another method, quite different 
from the one which I have hinted at, by which you may 
improve the social position of the mechanic and secure 
your own. If you acknowledge him as not merely 
entitled to receive certain crumbs of knowledge which 
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fall from the rich man's tahle, to a scrap here and there 
of irregular, disjointed learning, which is rather a 
burden to his spirit than a power to raise it, but as 
intended to share with you the deepest and most uni- 
versal part of your treasures, those which belong not to 
classes but to men ; if you will dispense these regularly 
and methodically as if they were portions of our com- 
mon food, which must be received, and which belong 
to the life of us all ; if you will follow out the hint 
which Mr. Wilson has given you, and consider that 
you are making the labour of the hands most effectual 
•when you turn the factory into a school and a home ; 
then indeed you may boast that you are doing infi- 
nitely more than all our little efforts, whether rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, whether rightly or wrongly 
directed, have done yet, or could do, if they were ever 
so much extended, to save the land from serfdom and 
"barbarism. And this I urge not only, not even chiefly, 
for the sake of those who toil and suffer, but for the 
sake of those who possess and enjoy. I tremble lest 
those whose station most demands of them nobleness 
and chivalry, should shrink into money-getters and 
money-changers. That calamity will be averted if you 
will resolve to teach the hardest hands that they were 
CTeated for other uses than these. God will give man- 
hood to the nobles and gentlemen of England, when they 
assert that the highest manhood, and therefore that gen- 
tleness and nobility, may be called forth in those who 
are not of higher origin than our tinker poet Bunyan, 
or than that illustrious Scotsman of our day, Hugh 

H 
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Miller ; who are not richer in this world's goods than 
were the fishermen of Galilee.* 

* The fears with which this Lecture concludes would not have been 
expressed m the same terms, if it had been delivered in November or 
December instead of June. The nobles and gentlemen of England 
have shown that the old manhood is in them: the private has 
abundantly vindicated his share in that manhood. Gbd be thanked 
for drawing such blessings out of such sorrow ! Ck)d be thanked for 
giving us signs and tokens that there is a common heart in the land 
still ! There is enough of miserable partisanship, suspicion, frivolity 
in us all, to keep us ashamed ; enough of personal and national misery 
to make vaunting and self -glorification more than ever tmseemly and 
monstrous. But the treasure which we thought we had lost, is proved 
to have been only hidden. Let us take care that the Mammon altar 
which it has needed, and may need, so much suffering and blood to 
throw down, shall not be built again. We have asked another God 
than the money god to lead our hosts. Let us swear that, neither in 
peace nor in war, shall he reign in our senate, our colleges, or our 
hearts. 
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LECTURE IV. 

LEARNING THE MINISTER OF FREEDOM AND ORDER. 

■fT will seem to many of you that I have greatly 
increased the diflSculties of the subject I am considering, 
'^y the view which I took of Education in my last Lee- 
^^^^e. I spoke of an education which should not be 
^^rely a supplement to work, but should be incorporated 
^th it ; of an education which should speak to those who 
f^ceived it, of rest in the midst of toil, even while it 
i^manded from them toil of another kind ; of an educa- 
tion which should make them feel, that the spirit in them 
has a world of its own, which is as real as that which 
rfieir senses tell them of. Such language will sound, I 
doubt not, to a number of practical men, very mystical 
and absurd, not the less so because I produced evidence 
that an education such as I described was the one 
which our forefathers established in this country, the 
one which our old schools and colleges with their mo- 
nastical and picturesque associations remind us of, if 
they do not impart it. * That would be a decisive 
* proof,' I shall be told, ' were proofs necessary, that 

H 2 
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* we want something altogether different. The age that 

* gave birth to those institutions was an age of dreamers ; 

* ours is one of workers. To reproduce the temper of 

* that time, is happily impossible ; to reproduce the 
' forms of it, is ridiculous. We are bom among factories 

* and railways, and we must make the best of them 
That last proposition expresses my own abiding convic- 
tion. I believe we are born among factories and rail- 
ways, and that it is good for us that we are. Far from 
participating in the contempt which some whom I admire 
liave expressed for them, I believe that they are gifts of 
God, and reasons for thankfulness, just as beautiful 
'Cathedrals and beautifal paintings are. I have ex- 
pressed already a profoxmd reverence for the achievements 
of modem industry, and have maintained that the learning 
which despises or overlooks them, which does not adapt 
itself to our circumstances, which merely dresses itself 
out in the garments of the past, cannot be sound or good 
leaming. Nevertheless I fully expect that these profes- 
sions, however sincere I may know and you may believe 
them to be, necessarily as they are involved in my argu- 
ments against the worshippers of Leisure, will prove 
light as air when weighed against that one tremendous 
word, * MysticaV Every aged trader in newspaper en- 
chantments knows the efficacy of that word ; he commuiai- 
cates it to the young apprentice as a spell which, though 
it has been well worked, has still more power than any 
other to frighten comfortable men not prone to ordi- 
nary superstitions, as well as timid women. I fully 
appreciate the wisdom of those who put this epithet in 
the front rank, when they seek to demolish a project, a 
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"book, or a character ; it will do tlie work of a hundre 
facts and of a thousand arguments. 

But though the public listens and trembles whenever 
this word is pronounced, it does not follow that an edu- 
cation possessing somewhat of the * mystical ^ character is 
always the least popular amongst us. Twenty-five years 
ago, if half-a-dozen intelligent people, acquainted with 
the tendencies, the strength, the deficiencies of the Eng- 
lish character, had been asked what studies would be 
"most likely — what would be least likely — to spread 
amongst us, especially amongst our manual workers, 
they might have given diflerent answers to the first half 
of the question according to their tastes and propensities. 
-One might have urged the teaching of arithmetic, an- 
other of mechanics, a third of economics. But there 
would have been no dispute about the last half of it. 
They would have said one and all, 'Whatever other 

* instruction you give, leave the fine arts alone. They 
' belong to the South. There they have ripened under 

* the warm sunsliine both of ecclesiastical and state pa- 

* tronage ; there men in the highest classes cultivate 

* them, men in the lowest admire them. The sensuous 

* worship gives them a sacred character ; they become 

* associated with the vulgarest amusements of the pea- 

* santry. Everything in the social condition of our 

* people, in their hard practical temper, in their religious 

* services, is hostile to this sort of cultivation.' And if 
it occurred to any of the party that possibly some un- 
washed Morland or Blake or Gainsborough might be 
dwelling in some unvisited comer of our land, a reluctant 
exception would perhaps have been made in favour of 
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Drawing^ only that the testimony might be more strong 
against the possibility of Music ever obtaining the slight- 
est hold upon our people. How clearly it would have been 
explained to us, why voice and ear have been denied to 
the inhabitant of this island, and why, on the whole, we 
should rejoice in our freedom from the temptations to 
which they would expose us ! What a number of in- 
genious theories about races would have been introduced 
to remove any lingering discontent with our allotment ! 
And if these theories dwelt a little too strongly upon the 
effect of Italian sweetness and Roman Catholic worship, 
and so left the fact unexplained that Protestant Germany, 
with anything but a soft tongue, anything but a warm 
devotion, had nevertheless given birth to eminent com- 
posers and to a people musically inclined, I need not 
tell any one who knows from experience the elasticity of 
these philosophical explanations, how easily they would 
liave expanded to take in this new and troublesome case — 
the speculative or mystical character of Grermany always 
coming in as a resource to prevent us from building any 
vain hopes upon our community of blood. Well, it has 
appeared in the result, that these clear and irresistible 
reasonings belong to the same class with the solutions 
which the members of the Eoyal Society, shortly after 
its foundation, sent in to the celebrated problem of 
Charles II. respecting the fish which did not displace 
the water. There was no problem to be solved; the 
fact so well accoimted for was not a fact. 

Of all experiments in English education, beyond com- 
parison the most successful has been that for diffusing a 
knowledge of music and a love of music among our 
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people. The Mechanics' Institutes have attracted a few 
men here and there, and those generally not mechanics ; 
the classes of Mr. Hullah have brought thousands toge- 
ther of both sexes, in London and in every part of 
England. Every order down to the lowest has felt the 
impulse. I am credibly informed that instead of merely 
hearing lectures about singing, numbers have actually 
learned to sing. I am sure no one can look at their 
faces at one of their great meetings, and not perceive 
with what hearty delight and with what comparative 
indifference to mere display and effect, they exercise 
their gift. 

I am willing to admit that this proof is not absolutely 
decisive. There has been no one working in any other 
department of popular education with the same thorough 
zeal and geniality which Mr. Hullah has thrown into 
this. We cannot tell that the same energy exerted else- 
where might not have produced results as remarkable. 
Let us assume that it might have done so, and hope 
that it will do so yet. But men generally appear 
when they are wanted, to do the thing that wants to be 
done. There have been indications in various quarters 
that a craving both for instrumental and vocal music 
has been awakened among mechanics in London and the 
provinces, indications which I believe we ought to con- 
sider as distinctly providential. Few persons have less 
motive to estimate them highly than I have ; few, from 
utter ignorance of the whole subject, would be more in- 
clined to overlook them. But it is impossible not to con- 
fess that they are the most significant facts which have yet 
come under our notice, facts which from their strange- 
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ness and their inconsistency with all onr anticipations, 
require to be reflected on. Music will never, surely, 
occupy a most conspicuous place in any good scheme 
of education. But if it has taken stronger hold of those 
whom we desire to educate, than any other study has 
done, especially if it has laid hold of them when we 
thought that any other study was more in agreement 
with their previous tastes and habits of mind, there 
must he something in it which may help us to under- 
stand what is needed in all studies, something which 
may deepen and widen our thoughts respecting the 
nature of education itself. I need hardly tell you that 
it is no novelty to think thus; that it is an opinion which 
carries as great a weight of authority in its favoui- as 
any we can adopt. One whole book of 'Plato's Re- 
public' is given to the subject of music as an instru- 
ment of education. He was but commenting on a pur- 
suit which already formed a capital part of his country's 
discipline ; and he felt that portion of it to be so im- 
portant for good and for evil — ^he felt that besides being 
Athenian it was so Greek, and that besides being Greek 
it was so human — that a careful criticism of the kinds of 
music which were likely to nerve and elevate, or to 
weaken and lower the character, was not out of place in 
a work written to teach Athenians, Greeks, and men, 
the principles on which they must live together, 
and the methods by which they might become practi- 
cally united. Strictly in the spirit of Plato, but still 
more in the spirit of those Hebrew sages from whom 
he had learned his highest wisdom, Milton insists in his 
Letter to Mr. Hartlib, that the pupils in his imaginary 
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college should * recreate and compose their travailed 
' spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of music 

* heard or learnt, either while the skilful organist plies 

* his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, or the 

* whole symphony with artful and unimaginable touches 

* adorn and grace the well-studied chords of some choice 

* composer ; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop wait- 

* ing on elegant voices either to religious, martial, or 

* civil ditties, which if wise men and prophets he 

* not extreamly out, have a great power over disposi- 

* tions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle 
^ from rustick harshness and distempered passions.' 
It is pleasant to have the strength of such names and 
such words ; yet, I must repeat it, I do not touch upon 
the subject in deference to them, or from a wish to copy 
the older schools of England, hut because the me- 
chanics of the nineteenth century are manifesting 
their desire for these influences, and because it greatly 
imports us to inquire what is the root of tiiis desire, 
as well as how it may be unfolded, and led to era- 

. brace other objects not less lovingly and cordially 
than this. 

To understand this question rightly, you must put 

yourselves in the place, not exactly of some utterly 

dull and incapable listener like myself, but, of some 

simple clown, all whose work has been of the roughest 

iind, but who has had a father and mother, perhaps a 

^fe and children, and who possesses the strange power 

^tich it has never occurred to him to think about, of 

•^^oollecting that which has been in his own life, of anti- 

^^"l^ating that which shall be. Very strange! This 
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clown is a creature that looks before and after. All 
the economy of his existence is adapted to one pos- 
sessing these faculties ; he is descended from those who 
are in their graves ; those are climbing his knees who 
will be playing or working on this earth when he is in 
his grave. I cannot tell what these strange sounds, so 
unlike the ordinary discourse which he hears when he 
is talking about the weather, or buying and selling in 
the market, mean to him, what kind of message they 
carry to him ; but I am quite sure it has something to 
do with these memories and hopes and fears of his; 
that it joins itself to a number of vague feelings which 
he has had about other days, and about faces which he 
has seen and hands which he has pressed ; that it gives 
them a kind of distinctness which they had not before. 
I cannot explain how this comes to pass, and I am sure 
he could not. The music speaks to something within 
him which the ordinary language does not speak to, 
something more near his own very self, touching wires 
wliich that language does not reach, and making them 
vibrate. If any one likes to call this a mystical expres- 
sion, he is at full liberty to do so. I might justify" 
myself by saying that Hartley, whose philosophy is thes 
idol of some of our practical people, uses the same 
pliraseology ; that he has a much more complete theorjr 
of vibrations than I can even dream of, But I pui 
forward no such justification. I will give up my mode 
of stating the case as mystical and good for nothing, the 
moment you will furnish me with another which de- 
scribes the facts more adequately. I only desire to ge- 
them acknowledged. This Memory, which the ancient^ 
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called the mother of arts, may not be that, but a very- 
vulgar simple thing, which we can all define and imder- 
stand. This Hope, with which not only the bloom but 
the substance of our being seems to be involved, may, 
wlien it is submitted to a satisfactory analysis, shrink 
into a very obvious, intelligible, unmarvellous quality ; 
I have no doubt that it will. But I am not speaking of 
either in this refined state; I am speaking of them 
-as they rise in the heart of a day labourer. To him 
rfiey are wonderful; and the music which mingles so 
cizxiously and intricately with them, is wonderful also. 
-Tt must depend, I suppose, very much upon the care of 
^i»- ose who provide it for him, whether it shall awaken 
^^■^>^ly some slight and momentary titillation of pleasure, 
^^^^ the deepest and most energetic thoughts ; whether it 
^-^ ^ ^11 be impressed into the service of his ordinary habits 
^^^" thinking and acting, and receive its shape and hue 
^*^^^=i^m them, or shall be instrumental in raising them and 
S'^^ving them a nobler form and brighter colouring; 
"^^^liether it shall be the vision of an occasional luxury 
'^^^Xiich the rich man may enjoy to surfeiting — he only at 
^^ore intervals— or whether it shall speak to him of a 
^^"vine order wliich was before the discords of earth 
'^^^^n, which works on in the midst of them, and into 
"^'^liich the pure of heart, who prefer their human heritage 
"to any other, may freely enter. Yet even the vulgarest 
*t:x"eet music is an education to the liearts of those who 
stsjid at the doors of pestilential dwellings to listen to 
^*^- Till that day which shall unseal all pent-up words 
arxcJ reveal the secrets of all hearts, it may not be known 
^iat thoughts have been stirred up in human spirits by 
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sounds that fell utterly dead upon our ears; what 
authentic tidmgs of invisihle things came to them 
through those channels when other avenues seemed to 
be closed ; what awakenings of conscience, what aspi- 
rations after truths never yet perceived, what search for 
treasures that had been lost. Some of the most beau- 
tiful passages of modem as of ancient poetry turn upon 
the stories of fishermen and shepherds who were tempted 
by siren visions, that spoke to them of some fairer 
regions, for which it were well to desert the dreariness 
of tiieir earthly occupations, even at the risk of plunging 
into the deep. Besides the wonderful ballad of the 
German poet, there is that exquisite passage in Mr. 
Landor's * Gebir,' — 

' But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within ; and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun's palace porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 
Its polish'd lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.' 

I feel that the beauty of such conceptions lies in their 
essential truth. The shepherds and fishermen of our 
land, as of every land, hear these whispers, have these 
dreams. They need an interpreter ; if they do not find 
one, they may give heed to any tempter who would lead 
them into the most perilous depths or the most wretched 
shallows. The last calamity is the greater of the two. 
To have any gratification for such longings is almost - 
better than to have them stifled and killed. 

I trust, then, you will see why I attach such import — 
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ance to this movement towards musical education. 
First, "because it is useless to impart what men are not 
wiUing to receive, and here is an index of what they 
are willing to receive. Secondly, because it seems to me 
a most healthful instinct which has led them, while com- 
paratively indiflferent to much that has been offered to 
them, to select what we perhaps should have called a 
mere amusement or gratification. If the higher classes 
have made it a mere amusement or gratification, so 
much the worse for them. I believe to the working 
people it must be more than that, or it will not be that. 
But I ti-ace in this appetite for music cravings, which 
I believe to be the deepest that there are in man, 
— the most indispensable to every Englishman, — the 
cravings for freedom and for order. I believe that all 
education is intended to excite these cravings, and to 
meet them ; that only so far as it effects these objects 
does it deserve its name. 

This is no new doctrine. We have 'all of us pro- 
claimed in one form or another our belief that freedom 
is not merely a collateral blessing of education, a con- 
dition on which it exists, but that it is the end at which 
^* aims. For instance, we have most of us spoken 
^^^e strong words about the Jesuit schools. If these 
^^rds expressed a censure of the plans which are 
^opted in the Jesuit schools, they were not justifiable ; 
^^ all plans must be considered in reference to the 
P^^pose which they are designed to accomplish, and 
^^d by that standard I imagine few would be found 
^ore ingenious or perfect than those which this order 
^^8 devised. If, again, they convey a oose condemna- 
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tion of all the teaching which has existed in schools that 
have acknowledged or do acknowledge the authority of 
the Bishop of Kome, they will be unjust and ignorant ; 
for the teaching which existed in our own country and 
other countries during the middle ages — whether it was 
good or bad, effectual or ineffectual — ^was altogether 
different in its principle, and in its effects, from that 
which has grown up among the disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola. What we mean, however confusedly we may 
sometimes utter our meaning, is that the Jesuits 
are not seeking to jree the spirit of man by their 
teaching. We have a solid and deep-rooted convic- 
tion that their object is the reverse of this ; that 
they look upon the school as one of the instruments, 
probably the most powerful of all instruments, for pre- 
venting the emancipation of the spirit, for keeping it 
in fetters. That is our ordinary English opinion'. I am 
not going to argue in defence of it, though I thoroughly 
and inwardly believe it to be true ; and though that 
persuasion makes it a question of great indifference to 
me whether the other statements about the Jesuits are 
true or not. I do not want any black and all black 
Eugene Sue portraits of some inconceivable monsters of 
fraud and iniquity, who at the same time are able, in 
virtue of their fraud and iniquity, to direct all the move- 
ments of the world. I am glad to get any facts, or 
even any tolerable testimonies, to authorize me in dis- 
trusting representations which are in themselves so in — 
credible. I believe Englishmen injure their minds far—" 
more than Desdemona injured hers, when they listen to^ 
tales of — 
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*' Anthropopliagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders ;" 

because, when it happens that such reports in one or 
another case are refuted "by the statements of more 
accurate and sceptical travellers, there is generally a 
vehement reaction, and the being who was painted as 
a devil may, with miraculous rapidity, exchange his 
hoofs for a halo, and obtain an apotheosis. I hold it 
therefore more safe to dismiss those Galilean extrava- 
gancies, and to maintain our old faith, that seeing the 
Jesuit does not seek to give our sons and daughters 
freedom, but seeks deliberately, skilfully, systemati- 
cally, to deprive them of freedom, he is not doing 
the thing that we want done, he is doing the thing 
which most of all we want not to be done ; and there- 
fore that we must respectfully request him to go his 
way, while we go ours. If I added any more words, 
they would be these, that while we are pursuing our own 
way steadily and manfully, we have not the least reason 
to be afraid of him, even if he had those superhuman 
powers which some Infidels and some Protestants at- 
Wbute to him ; and that if we miss our way, or walk 
*long it with faltering, irregular, tipsy steps, he, or any 
to an who knows his goal and works straight for it, 
^^^Tist have the advantage of us. 

And it is not only when we are opposing others 
^■"-«it we inscribe this watchword of Freedom on the 
s^-xne banner with that of Education. This, as I said 
^^■^ my first Lecture, has been the safest boast we 
^^.ve been able to put forth, on behalf of our public 
^^^liools. ' You may talk,' we have said, ' as you will 
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* of tlieir imperfections as mere places for commimi- 

* eating a certain quantity of information. You may 
' complain that the sports of the school are its most 
' serious business, that the teaching is secondary to 
' them. But in some way or other, a free, manly, 
' English character is formed in them ; men do go forth 
' from them who can work with men and for men, who 
' have sympathies with them and tolerance for them, 

* who are therefore fit to rule them.' Whether this boast 
is always well founded or not, whatever deductions 
actual experience may make from it, we at least learn 
from it what our national standard is, what object our 
schools set before themselves, whether they reach it or 
not. And I cannot think that our noblest and most 
efiectual school reformer. Dr. Arnold, ever proposed 
to himself a difierent standard from this, or wished 
that our schools should confess a different object. I 
tliink he discovered that, through various causes, they 
were not forming Englishmen as they were meant to 
do ; that the games were freer than the teaching ; that 
a low, vulgar caste morality was supplanting the brave 
national morality; that the schoolmaster had become 
too much identified with the stiff pedant; and there- 
fore that the schoolboy was sinking into the pert cox- 
comb. He was throughout his life combating the^ 
slavish tempers and habits which were warping an&^ 
undermining the country's heart In his own sphere-, 
no one combated them so successfully. And sinc^ 
all our public schoolmasters who have attempted refor— - 
mation, confess that they received their first impulse 
from him, and that like him they are seeking not t^ 
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change but to restore, we may assume that they also 
look upon English education as intended to bring forth 
the free English spirit, and so to counteract the narrow 
and debasing influences, — especially those that grow 
out of our money worship, — ^which are conspiring to 
destroy it. 

If, then, we are consistent with our own habitual 
professions, we must aim in all our teaching of the 
working classes, at making them free. We know that 
they feel themselves shackled in a thousand ways ; that 
they ask to be delivered from their shackles. They 
may be wrong in some of their notions about the nature 
of their bondage ; they are not wrong about the fact 
of it. If you think that it is upon their souls, and 
not upon their bodies, then you will set about eman- 
cipating their souls. If the distinction between a free- 
man and a slave, as Mrs. Stowe has taught us, and 
many before her, is identical with the distinction be- 
tween a Person and a Thing, you will seek above all 
things to make our working people understand tha* 
they are Persons, and not Things. Whatever teaching- 
contributes to that end must be good for them, and, as- 
they have shown in the instance of Music, they will by" 
degrees feel that it is good for them. Whatever does; 
^ot contribute to it — ^but leads them to suppose that 
*te things they are working with are more precious 
*han themselves, the workers — must be bad for them ; 
^^d I believe they will not be induced to seek for it, 
^^ to prize it when it is offered to them. I do not say 
^*^at such teaching, if it comes recommended by men 
^^ whom they trust, and who promise them that it will 

I 
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bring political power, may not be prized, precisely 
because it appeals to their personal hopes and sym- 
pathies; but I do say, that if we try to give them 
instruction which assumes them only to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, they will prefer to hew 
their wood and draw tlieir water — I might add, and to 
drink their gin — without it. 

I do not suppose, however, that the only end of 
Education is to make us free. It would not accomplish 
that object if it did not lead us to perceive an order 
in all that we do, and in all we think. Here, again, 
I am only enunciating a proposition to which wc have 
all, in some form or other, given an assent. ' School- 
masters,' says George Herbert, in an often quoted pas- 
sage, ' deliver us to Laws.' Their business is not to 
supply a substitute for the paternal government, or for 
the affection of the mother, but to make us understand 
the meaning of ordinances which are fixed for a whole 
society, and cannot be transgressed by any one with- 
out bringing down punishment ; ordinances which are 
to be obeyed, because they exist, but which are gra- 
dually to make their justice and wisdom apparent to 
us. These ordinances are not only imposed that thcw 
lessons may go on uninterruptedly; they are the mos'te 

important part of the lesson. They help to make m 

intelligible to the boy how there should be rules < 

grammar and composition ; how it should be his obliga^ 
tion not to make false concords. On the other hanc^ 
the detection of his false concords, and the punishmen"'- 
of them, is part of his initiation into the principles ^^ 
order. He finds that there are laws of speech whicr^^ 
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existed before his day, before his master's day, to which 
one as much as the other must conform himself. This 
is discipline and education united; it is the teacher's 
business to feel their connexion thoroughly himself, 
that he may, not by formal indoctrination half so much 
as by his habitual practice, imbue his pupils with the 
sense of it. By some means or other, the sense of it 
has passed into the minds of Englishmen, — infinitely 
less than it ought, but still— as I conceive, so much as 
to give us great cause for gratitude. There is always 
danger in vaunting, and when we begin to rejoice that 
our youths are not subject to a Jesuit ecclesiastical drill 
or to a Prussian state drill — that their minds are not 
forced to obey mechanically either a spiritual rule or 
a military word of command, — we should remember with 
trembling, that the perversions of the true idea of order 
and government, which we attribute to people of a 
different faith or nation from our own, are perversions 
incident to human nature, and that we have fallen and 
do fall into them continually. Still the language indi- 
cates our feeling of what we ought to be; our true 
school reformers have so considered it. They have not 
^nked God that we are not as other men are, but 
"ley have thanked Him, for giving us the perception of 
* principle by which we may measure the irregularities 
*^d inconsistencies of our o>vn practice. They have 
*^^u able to see where despotical caprice in him who 
^Hxinisters and executes the school law, or favouritism, 
^ laxity, or a pedantic adherence to rules, has destroyed 
^*^e moral as well as the intellectual blessing of the 
^^scipline, and has introduced an order which is not 

I 2 
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the twin sister but the subverter of Freedom, so hin- 
dering the pupils hereafter from understanding how 
God governs and educates his voluntary creatures, as 
well as the laws which He has ordained that Nature, 
with its ever fresh powers of generation and produc- 
tion, should obey. For if, as these reformers have well 
understood, the school is the preparation for the higher 
culture of the university— which is to open to the pupil, 
loosened from that preparatory training in forms and 
accidents, the methods of science, that he may with awe 
and boldness climb the steps which lead him into the 
mysteries of the outward universe, and those other 
steps, not less regular, though apparently broken by 
man's self-will, whereby he may ascend to the secrets 
of the moral world, as they are discovered in human 
and divine history, — to restore that which has become 
weak or confused in the order of the teaching and of 
the discipline, is a duty as great as that of making 
them both minister to freedom, and one which the 
reformer undertakes in the same spirit, and with the 
same deliberate courage. 

It is for the extension of an education, having this 
object as well as the former, to working men, that I 
plead, or, what is much more to the purpose, that they 
themselves plead. You have mistaken them grievously 
if you think that they are more sensible of the first want; 
than of the second; that they pant more for freedoTn 
than for organization. Many phrases which come froxn 
their lips might lead you to that opinion, "but if you cai^"* 
pare them with others quite as significant, quite as mncli 
expressive of their innermost minds, you would oft®^ 
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change it for the opposite. No feeling, I am thoroughly- 
convinced, is so alive with them, as the wish to find 
an order of which they themselves are a living part, or, 
which is the alternative if that wish is denied them, to 
make one. And if you study carefully their acts as 
well as their words, — ^if you read, for instance, in an 
impartial spirit, without any bias towards the employer 
or the workman, the history of the late Preston strike, — 
you will perceive in them, even at times when the spirit 
of insubordination was likely to be strongest, a sense of 
order and self-restraint, a submission to government and 
a capacity for it, which prove that we may receive 
much from them, as well as impart something to them. 
And this we must learn from that and all similar 
examples, — that the order of society, like the order of 
nature, was not created by us for our convenience, and 
cannot shape itself according to our convenience ; that 
we are all its subjects; that it asserts itself; that it 
avenges itself; that we are humbly and devoutly to 
ask what its demands upon us are, and whence we can 
obtain the power of fulfilling them. Then when we 
have received a little of this wisdom, which sages in 
their books and the experience of history have tried 
to impress upon us, we may be able to raise our working 
people out of some of the delusions to which they as 
^ell as we are prone. We may lead them to perceive, 
fi^tice we shall have first perceived it ourselves, that 
^tedience is not hard and servile compulsion; that 
polities are not created in conformity to certain theories 
^f" ours ; that the irregularities and crimes and tyrannies 
^f men imply a divine order, of which they are the 
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transgressions ; that every piece of machinery — that the 
commonest acts of those who use machinery — indi- 
cate the divine laws to which the sun and stars do 
homage. We may show them that the instinct which 
led them to listen with wonder and delight to musical 
chords is not a merely sensual one; that it is a witness 
to the truth of that inward primal harmony in nature 
and in the fellowship of men, which the ancients repre- 
sented in their fables, when they spoke of the music of 
the spheres, and of cities rising at the sound of the 
lyre. 

However strange the assertion may sound, I believe 
it is in this way we may best hope to engage our 
working men in the study of the commonest things, a& 
well as of severer science. The phrase, teaching of 
common things^ has of late acquired great interest fo"X= 
us, through the valuable hints which Lord Ashburton:: 
has thrown out on the subject, and the practical exp^ - 
riments by which he has enforced his hints. Nothin^^ 
I conceive, can be more true than the^assertion, that w^ ^ 
have been eager to teach working men, as well as othe:^^ 
men, uncommon things, while the things which are lyiiB. ^ 
at their feet, those which are occupying them every da^^ 
those which affect the economy of their daily lives, aj:^^ 
disregarded. If we can recal them to those thing" ^ 
if we can persuade them to think abolit those thing"^ 
the moral benefit to them will be greater even than tfc»-^ 
external advantage. For s man seriously to medita.*^ 
how he may prevent the rain from coming through hri- 
roof, or how he may convert his dwelling from a s't^' 
for pigs into a house for his wife and children, is bet't^^ 
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for him than to have notions and speculations, nay, even 

bond Jide knowledge, about the courses of the planets 

and the history of mankind. No proposition, I am 

satisfied, can be sounder than that; and any means 

which are taken to make it more than a proposition, to 

turn it into use, must be fruitful of good. The good, 

I apprehend, will be especially of this kind. These 

common things have to do with human life, especially 

with domestic life. Instead of withdrawing the man 

from his home, they connect his studies with it. 

Things, — common things, — are instruments of raising 

the man morally, of making him less the slave of his 

circumstances, since he finds that he can mould and dis-i 

pose them. The belief that he can substitute order 

for disorder in the arrangements of his household, is an 

immense and unspeakable improvement to his intellect 

^i^d character. It cultivates in him that perception of 

^i^der I have been speaking of. I trust, therefore, that 

*^-his experiment may be fully worked out, and that no 

^l>parent disappointment may cause it to be abandoned, 

^^ check the hopes which it has excited, especially for 

^-Ite agricultural labourers, in many minds. 

Such disappointments, I think, may arise from several 

^^^uses. We all know, from our personal experience, 

*"l>at it is not enough to say to us, * You would be 

>iiuch wiser if you did not trouble yourself about great 

^*natters which do not concern you ; about events in 

the Baltic and Black Sea ; about Russian aggression 

^r Austrian diplomacy. Have not you business enough 

to do in your own village, in your own house ? Why 

should you be sending your thoughts to the ends of 
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' the earth, when you might concentrate them there?' 
Such words, I am sure, make many of us very much 
ashamed when we hear them. They touch our con- 
sciences. We have many accounts unsettled in our own 
circles ; we cannot pretend any special call to Cronstadt 
or Sebastopol ; we are not likely to sway the counsels 
of Vienna or Petersburgh. Nevertheless, there lies the 
newspaper on the table; under protest, we turn to it 
again. The subject has an indescribable interest for us. 
When we come to question ourselves, we. cannot find 
out that our other work would be better done, if we 
stifled that instinct. It might be immeasurably better 
done if that instinct took a stronger and healthier form. 
If, instead of yawning over the latest intelligence or the 
leading article, we seriously felt for the human beings 
and the human interests that are involved in thosfe- 
distant transactions, the human interests and humaiw 
beings that are nearer to us might rise also in our esti — 
mation; we might feel more our duties to them, morc^i 
the power we have of benefiting them. 

It seems to me that, in like manner, working men — 
who are living with each other in shops, factories, publi-^ 
houses, who hear and talk, who read newspapers, m a;*^ 
listen to our call that they should mind the common thin^^ 
of their household, and may in part admit the reasou^*- 
ableness of it, but that they will in a majority of easels 
stiU find the distant and comprehensive subjects morrr" 
engaging. When that is not the case, it will be becau^* 
they have already acquired a sense of moral resporr:^ 
sibility which leads them to feel most strongly the ot=:^ 
ligations that are closest to them. I dare not sa»J 
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that the maH who has this sense of responsibility will 
be the one who gives up his patriotism, who ceases to 
care for that which affects his country. I dare not wish 
to deprive him of any one interest that is even half 
awake in him already. I should rather wish to arouse it 
into full consciousness, and this for the sake of the 
other object. The paradoxical proverb is a true one, 
that the longest way round is the shortest way home. 
The labourer may arrive at his home through Cronstadt 
and Sebastopol, whilst the quicker route might have 
brought him, not to his family, but only to his chimney 
comer ; not to think of common things, but only of 
tliose which are purely and exclusively his own. 

The great problem of all, then, is how to make men 
inow that they are persons, and therefore that freedom 
and order are their necessary and rightful inheritance. 
There may be various ways of solving this problem. 
One of them may be, by teaching household economy ; 
orie of them may be, by teaching what many call an 
accomplishment, a refinement. I do not care what 
mfluence you bring to bear upon the man, provided it 
^oes its work, — provided it arouses him to be a man. 
Common things or imcommon, fine arts or coarse arts, 
^hich promote that object, are all precious. To reject 
^^e or another upon a theory is rash. We cannot in the 
^ast pronounce h priori which will meet particular cases 
^^ emergencies best. The success of Mr. Hullah's classes 
Proves, as I have shown already, how much all previous 
^^njecture, however practical, however apparently built 
^^ observation, may mislead us. I know but three rules 
^lich we can follow in forming a scheme of education. 
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The first, is to be clear about our objects. The second, 
is to study the tempers of those whom we would guide. 
The third, is to plagiarise without remorse from all our 
predecessors. 

I am about to confess my own plagiarisms from two 
parties which are supposed to be in deadly hostility to 
each other, and both of which have some excuse for 
anathematising me. In maintaining that any study 
whatsoever, music, arithmetic, or that of common things, 
is an instrument of which we may make use, even if toe 
have no other, in educating working men, or indeed men 
of any class, I have adopted the maxim of those who call 
themselves supporters of a purely Secular Education. 
They ask why we are not at liberty to teach what we 
can, supposing it is not in our power to teach what we 
would ? — whether it is not a strange thing to prefer no 
instruction, to a scheme from which religious instruction 
is excluded? — ^whether we really think a man the worse 
for having got wisdom on some subjects, because he has 
not got it on that which we deem most important? 
— ^whether we believe that enlightenment on the ordi- 
nary business of life is a disqualification for the higher 
lessons we would communicate ? — ^whether, if that is the 
case, there is not good reason to suspect that these 
lessons are not what they ought to be, not what are 
likely to make free and brave English citizens? These, 
I think, are perfectly reasonable questions, all the better 
because they are searching. I have answered the main 
one already. I am equally ready to answer those which 
are subordinate to it. I own at once that I should be 
afraid that I was deceiving myself about the quality of 
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any religions instruction I ventured to offer, to any 
person whatever, if I thought ignorance, dulness, torpor 
of the mental faculties, would be a helpful precondition 
to his receiving it ; if I did not wish that he should be 
as wide awake as he could be ; if I did not hail any 
agency that had stirred up his faculties, even though the 
immediate effect of the stirring might be to make him 
regard me and that which I have to tell him, with irri- 
tation, with suspicion, with aversion. I speak these 
words deliberately, understanding something of what 
is involved in thtm, and not shrinking from any appli- 
cation of them that I am as yet acquainted with. And 
therefore, if this were all that the advocates of secular 
instruction intended by their doctrine, I might ask for 
admission into their guild. But I have already made 
statements which prevent me from pretending to that 
honour. I have spoken of men as spiritual beings. I 
have only justified the musical education on the ground 
that it arouses men, shut up in the dreariest mechanical 
employments, even sunk in moral debasement, to a feeling 
of their spiritual existence, to the consciousness of be- 
longing to another economy than that which is conversant 
with the making or selling of commodities. I have 
supposed freedom and order to be impossible for men 
except as they come to understand that there is this 
higher economy for them ; that they are not enclosed 
within the boundaries of the lower. With the Secu- 
larists, so far as they deny this principle, 1 am at issue, 
not about points and deductions, but about data ; about 
the very end for which Learning exists, and for the sake 
of which it is to be associated with Working. I can see 
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no outcome from this project when it takes this form, but 
that which Mr. Dickens is so vividly setting before us 
in his sketches of the family of Mr. Gradgrind, a gen- 
tleman who announces himself as the great champion of 
* facts,' but who, if I understand his biographer rightly, 
is only the champion of one class of facts, the positive 
and dogmatical denier of another equally ascertained 
class, which have even more to do with our condition as 
human beings. 

In treating men as spiritual creatures, I am evi- 
dently plagiarising from the school of th#anti-Secularists, 
— ^from those who say that religion is the basis of 
education. If I could understand that proposition t(^ 
be a recognition of the principle which I believe i^ 
embodied in the old education of England, — if !■ 
could understand by it the proclamation of the furthers 
truth, that we are instruments in the hands of God fo — : 
raising and educating the spirits of men, and that w 
ought all to confess this responsibility — I might hope tn^ 
fraternise with this class. But it seems to me that t(^ 
many of them, in their zeal against Secularists, actualL^ 
assume their ground and relinquish their own ; that th^ J 
treat the subjects of their discipline as purely mechanicea*T 
while they aflSrm them to be spiritual ; that they addr^^ 
them as if they belonged only to a mundane econom. ^ 
while all their professions imply the existence of anoth&^*^ 
that they undermine the faith in a divine Teacher, eir^3i 
in the very words which they use to maintain the nec^^s 
sity of a divine Teaching. I differ with them, hecax^^^^ 
they seem to me to differ with themselves. I only s^i 
them and the Secularists to hold fast to the doctri^^ae^ 
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from "vrhich they start, and to dismiss what is incon- 
sistent with them ; then I think they will, in due time, 
understand one another, and may together provide a 
solid education for the people of England. 

Whilst, however, I have made frank acknowledgment 
of my thefts from these two opposing schools, I must 
disclaim all intention of fashioning out of these thefts 
an eclectical scheme of education which shall be half 
Bccular, half religious. Against this kind of com- 
pound I would most earnestly protest. I believe it 
must be powerless for good to any class, but utterly and 
clemonstrably powerless for the working classes. There 
is a kind of Christianised teaching about philology, his- 
*^V> physiology, which seems to me most unchristian. 
-Tt is offensive to the scientific man, because it twists 
fe-cts to a moral ; to the devout man, because it treats 
*he laws of God's universe and His acts as less sacred 
"^han our inferences from them ; to the working man, 
"^cause he asks us to help him to see the truth of 
trxingSj and he thinks we are plotting to deceive him. 
■*-f you regard Christianity as something which is to be 
^pX'ead and sprinkled over the surface of things, to pre- 
"^^nt truth from being dangerous — if you have not courage 
^^ look into the roots of knowledge and science, be- 
^^tise you are sure that the God of truth and righteous- 
ness is there, — ^you had better leave the" working man 
^lone, unless you desire to make him a thousand times 
^ore of an infidel than you give him credit for being 
already. 

I apprehend that if we are to give the working men 
^n education, we must take them as we find them, not 
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as we would have them to be, in order to make our 
arrangements for them easier. But that is the condition 
under which all eduqation, — ^that of the upper classes as 
well as of the lower, — that already existing in England 
as well as that which may be called into existence, — 
must henceforth proceed. The decision to which the 
House of Commons came last week, on Mr. Heywood's 
clause for the removal of the tests at matriculation in 
Oxford, marks a new era in the history of the Univer- 
sities. The resolution may not be affirmed by the 
House of Lords ; it may not at once be carried into 
execution ; but there can be no doubt, I conceive, in 
any reasonable mind, that the rulers of the University 
must consider the principle as established, and must 
prepare themselves to act upon it. They must them- 
selves be submitted now to a new and very stringent 
test. It is to be tried whether they can address them- 
selves to the various sects of the nation, and, without 
exacting from them any preparatory agreement, can 
prove to them and to all that they are fit to be educators 
of a nation, the witnesses to it of the freedom and 
order which are intended for all its sons. I trust 
and hope that these ancient bodies wiU answer this 
call, as those who love them could wish them to answer 
it. I trust they will show that the senility which has 
been imputed to them, has been apparent only ; or that, 
if there was any groimd for the charge, it will dis- 
appear, now that they know how much the country 
demands of them. Which result I believe we may help 
to bring about, if we show that the maxims upon which 
they must conduct their education are precisely those 
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wLich we find applicable, and are ready to apply, in the 
case of men not within the circle of their influence. 

On the whole, I think the reasons for discouragement 
which I brought before you in my last Lecture are fally 
balanced by the signs of hope which I have tried to 
speak of to-day. They may not be as brilliant as we 
should like them to be ; they may be mixed with much 
out of which we could, if we liked, draw excuses for 
despondency. But if we have that faith in the power of 
good, and the strength that is given to weakness, with- 
out which any attempt to meet a great necessity must 
fail, I am sure that we shall see in every thought which 
every benevolent man has thrown out — in the triumph of 
at least one educational movement, and the feelings with 
which the people have welcomed it — in the ideas and 
attempts of the most warring parties — pledges of hope, 
that it would be sinful to reject or despise. I know 
there are some who cannot discover any such symptoms 
of good in the new palace of Art which has been opened 
to the inhabitants of this city. I agree with them that 
the salvation of a country is not to be looked for from 
such exhibitions. If I thought it was only to offer 
nourishment for our dilettantism, I should be disposed 
to use stronger language, and to repeat, in reference to 
the nineteenth century, what I ventured to say to you 
respecting Lorenzo's garden in the fifteenth. But this 
danger will be averted, if you use that which might be 
merely a place for gazing, as a place of education ; if 
you do not contemplate the works of former days as 
objects of idolatry, but as indicating what men in dif- 
ferent ages, who were of our flesh and blood, thought, 



and in what forms they expressed their thought ; if you 
connect them with thoughts and struggles that are in 
your own minds, and in the minds of the least in- 
structed of your countrymen. You may make the 
works at Sydenham, lesson books for them in the his- 
tory of the past. Out of those lesson books you may 
lead them to reflect :7* TTil ♦*> JitQinien ; we too have 

* spirits within us. We need some higher Teacher 
' than th^^^^(j,,^YP/P^,,8j?ir^t^^ee^^^^^ our 

* strange thoughts into order ; to make us workers and 

* learners for our children and for the time to come.' 
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LECTURE V. 

THE STUDIES IN A WORKING COLLEGE. 

I SAID in my last Lecture that the ends which we 
should propose to ourselves in the Education of working 
men, and of all men, were to give them Freedom and 
Order. Of course, I know how little worth there is in 
either of these words, so long as it is a mere word. 
Freedom and Order have become, may continue to be — 
symbols for stump orators and election placards. Either 
symbol may stand as a representative of most mischievous 
and hateful acts and principles. We all remember what 
Madame Koland said about the first as she went to 
execution; surely there are hundreds lying in Italian 
prisons who could utter a still deeper groan about the 
crimes that have been perpetrated in the other name. 
To speak of them in connexion with Education, I assume 
that they can be redeemed from the service of the plat- 
form and the hustings ; that they can find a living, intel- 
ligible, practical signification ; that they can be wrenched 
out of the hands of the anarchist and the despot, 
(perhaps it is a blunder to distinguish names which are 
always found at last to denote the same thing,) and can 

K 
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be turned against them. If we have that purpose in 
view, the more habitually we remember it, the more 
plainly we avow it, the better it will be for us and for 
those whom we teach. I say for myself, that I do not 
care for Education in the least except so far as I believe 
it will contribute to these rcsidts. 

I tried to show you that our Grammar-schools and 
Universities nominally aim at these objects, much more 
than at communicating any greater or less amount of 
teaching ; that this is the justification we commonly put 
forth for them ; that all true and efi*ectual reformer^ 
have laboured to bring them back to this standard, to 
make them real instruments in emancipating the spirits 
of the students, and in giving them a sense of Order. We 
have stated the case to ourselves thus : — * These boya 

* will hereafter have to toil in some profession or other, as 

* statesmen, as soldiers, as sailors, as landlords, as culti- 

* vators of the land, as lawyers, as physicians, as divines. 

* God forbid that they should not toil ! God forbid 

* that they should become idlers in the land ! But they 

* may become drudges instead of workers. They will, 

* unless they are men as well as workers. Then their 

* work will be free, brave, intelligent. The practice of. 

* their professions will be honourable, the science of, 

* them will be expanded. If they are swallowed up i^^ 

* their work, — if they think of themselves only as land-. 

* lords, as soldiers, as sailors, as physicians, — 'the pro-, 

* fession will sink into a craft ; its mercenary ends wiUi 

* be chiefly regarded. It will lose its old dignity, ilf* 

* will conquer no new regions of thought and expe-^. 

* rience. Therefore, for the sake of Work, let us have, 
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' an education which has not merely a reference to 
•Work' 

We have been so vehement in these assertions, that 
we have even exaggerated the application of them, and 
so have weakened their effect. We have so much 
dreaded to make the Education of our Schools and Uni- 
vei^ities professional, that we have kept it at a wide, 
almost hopeless, distance from professional life. So 
fhose effects have followed which I spoke of in my first 
Lecture. The higher adult Education, that which our 
ancestors described by the word Faculties, that from 
which our Universities started, and which is their proper 
characteristic, has been buried under the mere school 
education. The teaching of boys has given tlie tone and 
form to the discipline which should direct the thoughts 
of men, when they are about to plunge into the business 
of the world. Hence that business has become, unhap- 
pfly, divorced from the previous study. It is in danger 
of becoming a mere absorbing practice. The springs 
which should have fed it have been choked up or 
diverted elsewhere. I rejoice to think that we have 
BufGsred less from these causes than we might reason- 
ably have expected. There is, I am sure, among the 
professional men of England a manliness and nobleness 
that are scarcely to be found anywhere. Every one of 
us must have had proofe in his intercourse with phy- 
sicians of their freedom from sordid feelings — ^proofs to 
be recollected with silent gratitude and humiliation. 
Those who have conversed much with lawyers, will 
neadily acknowledge that the generous and high-minded 
judge, who was as dear to the scholar as to the lawj^er, 
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tion in his order, but a specimeii'df Trttit ftliha^^SrMirtliJ 
And yfef ' ]!"^atliet frotii fhe'lkytiiati6As^'k-«fe^"ii4^d 
among tfiei"iii^iilMiW"6f' thkk'6' 'nt5i)te'"tir6&asl()Bfl;''1i3# 
inii6Ti ifej/'feai-'lest 'tlie aii'^hc^'W' 'riifeiidiii«'(ri^Wf'Bi,'*P, 
being' sei)afftt^4 'froii '6tB6t"^(iieil((ie»,' Idia'ftb&UiAililiSfiiS 
VhicK bel6n^"tb liiM^nllly, slibWa'tiS'yrniHaaiuMtil'W* 
deiiils; 'of 'biti3taeds,'le8t''flieljf''bwii'iiV^ sHAQ* yfelft 
to the s^e o^jpresslbn."' IliaV6'iitf'ay)tft)t'tatet''sbtee'tlf 
these eyife' are' Cbtinterabted ty tiiat'WHi6K"rfre7i4BMJA 
fcia! veiy'iricdiiteiilelit, tRb '^'iiibliafe' of'jHAtikty ^4 
Siiitorsi whoke'd'etoands, oftfek igildratii ilb'dDubt,'''biS; 
expressing re^l'virslftf a, fbfde fMfl'ib rfeflict 4l^<!«fl"fflte& 




science,' from ' -wfeicii skf' reforinatibli' "tbaV 5fl' n6r 'hUcsij} 
andinisciiievoiis muis't bd^ii.' ' S'tiU'greai^t' b^fafifiti'tilihr 
aiise '{©"these" prbfc^sion^— 'and ■V6'-aribttlS^'"thJlt''T8 
fik'b'te fe"^mpri'dagfai^ a1)us'es''iM ^^eid^'WM ftie 
idols' of'the care aiiii of tHe iii'dtfeef'iilice^tf tfeelWif- 
verslliesi'stip^ilatcd bf ih'e 'fc^gi'sla^fe', tiiakfe''«'^^tf«8 
';i6irt'"ti reViv^"il'ieii" ad'rllt l6fe,''s(i"ckWJ4tig"iiifo''affi!lt 

'ti((iir';omi'''te"taii6' tikt' kir"^toaMt-'WiJffeAHs 

"of'^owi^dge"fcid!'be''iii1)j4fct tb'=i 'fefflpAKiiisi^ 




'lawyer?, phy9icia4''af{a' dnM:"HiiBhdM^W'akr 
\Wti'tlia^ the1iayd'^6rit^^3' sTikll'tfot'Ke ^^'i^ma 






more thaii'yiemseives,'Mt'te^'kWi'4Jll WUmt 



'^fli mm< f te.-.fe5!ered, i.% yf ry; ,t^th; -jsrhich, we 
»^y^iffe^i , ft'^g9Jite^ft n*^li? I .T^i?V?«imiiig , of ,piiwic majr 

'ti J^ri¥f ¥^,>,4e^ ..ft?. a yprjr hasty, infefpnce frorn^ ^l^s 
, Tpi(flerxftip^,,,%t|,ini}9,^^i^,t%,onljrstud^,or Ae ctipf 
i «9Nyf.^^??fr .yr^:,W^<fhf??.. 9%, our,,pei^pl^-, ^acflities V 
I jiJ^^^^ivngj (^^^ave, al^ea4y, told ;^oif that,. n^^^ ^®^ °^ 
j . tfae^'.'jii^f|C ^y^njTf possible, .djisadvantage, have deyoted 
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themselves to Mathematics, and that the works they 
were engaged in have given them an interest in tii<p 
study which they would not otherwise have had. Gas66 
of tlieij giving themselves to languages may "be rarer, 
but unquestionably they are to be found. The author^a^ 
of ' Mary Barton,' the most satisfactory of aE witr 
nesses, testifies to the existence of learned botanists ai^d 
entomologists among the Manchester spinners*. Ho^ 
many of those who have devised our greatest engiaeering 
wonders have begun in the workshop, I believe we «re 
scarcely aware. The profoundest scientific chemists have 
been servants in the laboratory. I believe the sta^tics 
of the most popular lecture rooms which the working 
people frequent, would show that history and poetry 
are subjects on which they especially like to hear dis- 
courses. I need not speak of the impulse to oratory^ 
which exists certainly as much in them as in a*iy 
class of the community. And no one can have listened 
to any of their speeches, without seeing how many 
ethical and metaphysical as well as political theories are 
seething in their brains. What, therefore, I gather 
from the willingness they have shown to receive musical 
instruction, is (1.) That all other instruction should 
speak to them as this does, less as distinguished by 
particular occupations, than as sharers of a comHioxi 
humanity, and as capable of entering into the feeliag of 
it, in spite of their different pursuits, or by meana of 
them. (2.) That it being regarded as the great end. rof 
studies to raise and cultivate that which is human, tbe 
arbitrary division of them into useM and entertaioiiig 
should be discarded as. illogical and embajrrassing. 
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(3.) That they shoTild have a considerable nmnber of 
fltndies presented to them, out of which they may choose 
the one or two which have most attractions for them. 
(4.) That though they never should be invited to devote 
more time to any studies than is compatible with their 
ordinary occupations, they should be led to perceive that 
there is a relation between all studies ; that the boundary 
Knes between them are often artificial and imaginary ; 
that when they are most real, and when it is most 
needful to distinguish between their objects and their 
spheres, they again blend together when they are con- 
templated in reference to our lives and duties. 

I could not even venture to speak of a course of 
studies for a College of Working Men, without making 
these preliminary remarks. For you will be ready to 
exclaim—* Course of studies ! what a wild dream is 

* this I Here are ignorant, untrained men, with an hour 
*■ or two which they can with great difficulty snatch out 
*- of a day of extreme toil, and you fancy that you can 

* give them a regular systematic indoctrination in a 
*■ dozen or fifteen subjects, to understand any one of 

* which would require all the wits of ordinary people of 
'-our class, who have had a peparatory discipline of 
*many years.' I am guilty of no such monstrous 
extravagances. I am going to speak of various branches 
of knowledge, between which I feel there is a close 
inward connexion. I wish the working man to under- 
stand that theite is this connexion. But I would have 
him understand it, not by plunging into all these studies 
together, or even into one after another, but by learning 
Tinder a teacher who feeb the connexion himself; who 
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tliemaelves to Mathematics, and that the works they 
were engaged in have given them an interest in th^ 
study which they would not otherwise have had. Case^ 
of their giving themselves to languages may he rarer, 
but unquestionably they are to be found. The author^aa 
of * Mary Barton,' the most satisfactory of all witr 
nesses, testifies to the existence of learned botanists and 
entomologists among the Manchester spinners- How 
many of those who have devised our greatest engineering 
wonders have begun in the workshop, I believe we ace 
scarcely aware. The profoundest scientific chemists have 
been servants in the laboratory. I believe the statistics 
of the most popular lecture rooms which the working 
people frequent, would show that history and poetry 
are subjects on which they especially like to hear dis- 
courses. I need not speak of the impulse to oratory., 
which exists certainly as much m them as in aay 
class of the community. And no one can have listened 
to any of their speeches, without seeing how many 
ethical and metaphysical as well as political theories aie 
seething in their brains. What, therefore, I gather 
from the willingness they have shown to receive musicsal 
instruction, is (1.) That all other instruction should 
speak to them as this does, less as distinguished by 
particular occupations, than as sharers of a eonmiou 
humanity, and as capable of entering into the feeling of 
it, in spite of their diflferent pursuits, or by means of 
them. (2.) That it being regarded as the great end. rt>f 
studies to raise and cultivate that which is hurnaii^ the 
arbitrary division of them into useful and entertaining 
should be discarded as illogical and embaxrassiiog. 
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(3.) That they shonld have a considerable number of 
studies presented to them, out of which they may choose 
the one or two which have most attractions for them. 
(4.) That though they never should be invited to devote 
more time to any studies than is compatible with their 
ordinary occupations, they should be led to perceive that 
there is a relation between all studies ; that the boundary 
lines between them are often artificial and imaginary; 
that when they are most real, and when it is most 
needful to distinguish between their objects and their 
ftpheres, they again blend together when they are con- 
templated in reference to our lives and duties* 

I could not even venture to speak of a course of 
fitudies for a College of Working Men, without making 
these preliminary remarks. For you will be ready to 
exclaim—* Course of studies ! what a wild dream is 

* this I Here are ignorant, untrained men, with an hour 
*• or two which they can with great difficulty snatch out 
*^ of a day of extreme toil, and you fancy that you can 
^ give them a regular systematic indoctrination in a 
*■ dozen or fifteen subjects, to understand any one of 

• which would require all the wits of ordinary people of 
'•our class, who have had a preparatory discipline of 
'•many years.' I am guilty of no such monstrous 
extravagances. I am going to speak of various branches^ 
of knowledge, between which I feel there is a close 
inward connexion. I wish the working man to under- 
stand that there is this connexion. But I would have 
him understand it, not by plunging into all these studies 
together, or even into one after another, but by learning 
xunder a teacher who feeld the connexion- himself; who 
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* venture on the other ground, and you are in the midst 
^ of smoke ; a smoke which betokens that there is fice if 
^it has not yet burst out.' 

There are some who feel the force of this remark, 
and yet who half suspect that you do not clear away 
the smoke or put out the fire, by pretending not to 
observe them. They think political instruction should 
be given, but under another name. ^-Why may we not 
^ teach what is needfid to be known of Politics in the 
^-form of History? We do in fact communicate much 
Apolitical information to school-boya when we read Lavy 

* or Tacitus with them. Working men who are likely 

* to fi-equent a college will learn what they want or can 

* receive respecting the present from the newspaper ; our 
' business is to give them tidings respecting the past, of 

* which they have as yet only a very loose and incorrect 
*^ impression.' I feel all the temptations to adopt thia 
mode of escaping from the difficulty. I know what 
plausible and strong arguments there are for avoiding a 
name, which often alarms quiet people more than the 
most terrible things. But I am satisfied that these 
risks ought to be incurred, and that an Education such 
as I am proposing for men, will fail altogether of itsi 
object, if it does not teach Politics ; if it does not give 
great prominence to them; if it attempts to disguise, 
the purpose by any subterfuge whatever. Unquestion- 
ably I wish* the working men to feel that they are 
studying PoUtics when they are studying History; 
I wish them to think of the past and to learn the lessons 
of the past. I rejoice- to believe that our English boyB 
are leammg politics, and not merely Latin und Greek, 
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firom Tacitus and Thucydides ; ttey will learn still more 
of politics, I sBflpect, from the Bible, if they read it with 
open eyes. But I have to remark, once for all, that we 
never can teach men as we teach boys,"let their previous 
deficiencies be what they may. You will all remember 
the passage in Guy Mannering, where Dominie Sampson, 
in his first rapture at receiving Mr, Henry Bertram, the 
pupil who had been lost at five years old and had come 
back at twenty-two, tells him how much his sister has 
been learning in the interval, and proposes to begin 
again with him &om the first rudiments of grammar. 
Now there was nothing ridiculous in this proposition 
according to school notions. There was a reasonable 
presumption that Mr. Bertram, who had been roughing 
it in the world, was rather rusty in his accidence, if he 
bad been lucky enough to have meddled with it at 
all,, after he fell among the smugglers. Since sound 
knowledge requires a sound foundation, the Dominic 
had a fair excuse for suggesting that he should resume 
his studies where he had left them off. Why then did 
the clear worldly sense of Sir Walter Scott perceive 
something exquisitely humorous in this scheme of the 
tutor? why haa he made his readers laugh at it more 
even than aJ: his exorcism of Meg Merrilies? Because 
we. feel instinctively that a man has rights, has a know- 
ledge, has a position, which must be taken for granted^ 
and respected ; that he must under no circumstancea 
be put on a first form, and turned into a child. Yoa 
cannot do it; you have no business to attempt it 
The. world has been teaching him-r-I must add with all 
reverence, Grod has been teaching him: — ^whatever you 
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fetTOf'been doitigjn'iflb ov^rlQe^[.tb4fttfa^t, 4* «Wp|jf-.tf>. 

hm>£roiB;:1iiefignbran(ser;wbiob^cleia¥ee(it^ mro 

indfflFerfiot^^ to t .thflf ■ »preseiit^»'.ixi/: ouhrn .teftchingoftf vibfy,^^ 
ihat .Tiiireiila^ei tiM wfsrrrtdc^i imvch-d^CHred '>thd1kii)0wt/ r^ 
kidoh«reht)>iqfcqamitioiL •i)riQdeHithe()r h;ati^erito(»i'0di^o^ 
^Kwi^ddatioor atii/ aBW9papetr^>(fd^!ihiiT<e(ffiottiT£»il^rrto^ 
dbttrmctitiktlwihliiiihervroifc^bf'ilhet 9dbioolrodii»«i(r>Xi%^ 
ihe^-toosit r liiilteUigeBt - Bc^oohnastep ; i ^ret vbtsgi^m^- ,< to 
idcrpt'tblat ^{nnficffiytfatnd toilkKer .tbei)!;^i»i^tio^rii^{-^flL-» 
fbiwiityltfithrlitLijnAiid 'I- tluidb •.&»*[ Tbyfdpmgfr*P^,*ti«^ 
^ll-'htelp <1b IwringiaBaut'.woate o£; tjie, finest .^^ir^W^ 
atyd'ii.4b«fisavjr:oEtaU;ireTonn0v|'' •;!!> «>i -.vcjI jf<>-/ jI-miI-v 
iii It hoB'^iecoiiie/tlie faadnoaieYoiiiat^^wr 'ptlbJ»icv9icIipol^ 
tof'give tiiel»pppil3'»ex*rac(tar froildKgrj^ti au*h9i»^'for, itio 
ktke^bf'tiidiaiigQa^e, raiilferrthanltlij^ author^ rt]^em3^lFf|S< 
So tb^ilire dnTeh'teiJeaa3i)iyprIiat is^iealled tb^ Ili^tii^ry 
filMa'oallitiei'and epitemesi v/Hh^imame^trw^ Ibie^f ,tK^ 
Xeg£trdiHistor7i!aa'Vt3id inteilpintailiQiv.'iofotlii/eri pr^^e^lt; J^ 
ftfe 'parft!^ th^ iniHSt! jiroTB iritt6M7/junavfttlii*g,;;»Jj4ii«iy 
kilii''Xi&nOpfaoD:MhiDslb .vesnme.ltibdbr.fplftG&.iui te^ier^f 
M]fji]?iniij)di!s'i6afifeobi8ina usedl to ili^i:,5Ai¥' 

&e^''8in(»'the7/lia;v'e'.HOf(liigJ>t iarthQrtselYtea<l f./tn ;:i:m., 
J " • I 'libiBk,^ tben, tlat . iuBteiidi • of. ,ljJtwii?ig /Ow^j^9, < hy 
^krcedentS'€(iaJvmrin)iDiito;4ea>Ghi]aig ol^^Mre^yil^e nifEV/ 
l'«ther'U<^e v^rJBfitlyto/bQiie&fttlhat teaobiing.fagr ^JdpTtriinp 
^t^tlm'TA^tiiDd wlikh-3s.6bvii()Tiisly'.the-i^ £i»r 

tawnLii'/'To'Aiakfc /ouri vHjrkiBg ;^eoplfcl v^a^lwia of.iitb^ 
trfeiiwiteB''irhidil f tiieyi -posBta*. ib .tbe . rhtofy,! of, , ^ 
cotmtry, >i iwould-beginr Tviith tiiet t(!>pi^ th^ali |ffei- xi;iq^ 
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own views •ttjidn'^hemv^'blQcmlnajpiiiiad^ 
lbfTp^U^tig^<tei&/lGf}ty and fbd^talMiigihipoii anmefflubjbct 
^pan* WMckJ aU''ip<lopte* > agree/ ' xxr Bf emi 1 to riAgteeii /fMoit 

^lA'Whij^itrflditkymii $*&ndltbige srorkifltg'tpeoplo^iTdtbeflf 
^ddpiiti^ntfofiboth^iiiiidmedrto(ta^emp i^h someSAdkal 
4j6i{]lintonwhioli!'tUey fiii]k;yda>hot/tra3iliaiiai.iiIb is/xoucb 
< 'betteii ^td'^imive' ithe-pi)eyiaii9 >4'*^stkm^ \ibiA liifnonxx&Qjdi 
'-^iivptimpii'M^ guaeb/ < 'What isiftiieiefEe6^<? rXbeiifxciat 
d(j(^t&'«mSiidnbrgelti6:thoT2giijda df Ih^.mindsdTnth/wbiqb 
ybii'ilid^ ^to'^dealli ai« tiueeiiwHichjiyQMl do iptlmf^li 
which you leave to the spoytiof /anijndmiice^iRfliilielfcW* 
^xm'^y'ib^ihp imost-'vigoremcfmianl-^f rYxiiW'mgQ^ M ^^ 
*^'6iii?t"*'ayt',-'*#6i hi(d'';sratherr ytouiwefe-Btppjd.ji&r a^teept 
^'-^^ii&'IMtP^Hityyito £iJDd;«DtiiG^pAct .oi.jQiLiAhiiii\i&>ii»i 
KkV.r(4,^ ihtti^ Vel^may Tadda:e88;-4buiBelYeBiito»-iithAtjT .>£t 
\^otdd't)le '1)&tl^><K»'takd!ainy 0<»iar8ej(ptoiiwiiatilliiehi9jybl4 
ih(n!kf''th'ernW#o^9tv>idi(tai^kiSi(i (^&^.ibmyi^bbty'Sl&(^ 
Xx^tiSDW^^ifr^iymxr^Vfhig 'tradi|tiaBBr;ieii£oift3e l^ip -bjjr 
th^^inOBt pa»»^iiia(teiidcidlamfltkm, fajrithenmCiiftiisn^siSj^d 
'^hil)^til^ Of &ctff. MBm^mpiifniBb^eitaeJSl^ 
confound b^AfJ'^InMfinjr idfcillheBe'i waljnjjjjjrou.iiwli^v^ 
16ikc(^tlA^f>yUWi^^^ jiu^s.iMilb, Jrou 

tH91 '^teil'^'i[kltib/gb» i^miI]Miffecd4tieB(|itpeiJa|>s^.i}roii-)]Q^ 

'^b^'<' ^nM'ia^liMst i^oi^T^wiiit/ttaidaal^ fjeniotwofii f^iii^ 
•'^lich' gWd^iiwillliflipc i^iirdi/asjjeviJdiJiYoa'iHviUiiftfflt 
l4iv^^thet'totettIto»Ae ttioia^iri?rw|iio^ibthfe;wfafSfc0^ 
%{^ £»}S lb¥ljra«^/(t^t>tbeikte Doi^dgljdonmidii.V^tKRf^ 
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him and you ; that yon do not care for the same things, 
that yon are indifferent whether you are fellow-citizeniSis 
or deadly foes* 

I heliere, indeed, that there is a more excellent way 
than either — one which those who care to educate work- 
ing men and to educate thinking men, more than to 
propagate their opinions, will find. I believe that they 
will be able to point out the great and precious prin-^ 
ciples which have been vindicated by the Tory tra^ 
ditions and by the Whig traditions ; the grievous loss 
which it would have been if either had been wanting to 
the land; the great and noble spirit which has gone 
forth in support of both. I believe that in justifying 
these, and in showing how, while apparently counter- 
acting each other, they have nobly worked together for 
building up the nation, you would be able to point out 
far more clearly what have been the sins into which 
each party has &llen, and what reason each has afforded 
for the bitter complaints against it. You would then be 
able to explain, while confessing the good of both, 
wliile proving that good to be necessary for our time as 
well as for any past time, that there is a good which 
neither could effect, nor both together, and which we 
may effect if we profit by the wisdom of both, while we 
refuse to be bound by the exclusiveness of either. Thus 
a teacher may give the most cordial welcome to the 
convictions and hopes which he will find stirring in the 
hearts of tlie working men, and yet may bring the 
experience of history to remove their prejudices and 
diminish their asperities. This cannot be, if we do not 
come to the task with a willingness to have our own 
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theories broken to pieces "by fiacte; desirous to find 
men^ better than we have supposed them to be ; de- 
termined that what is right and true must be mightier 
and mu0t show itself to be mightier than we and all 
other men are. This willingness, this determination, 
may grow weaker or firmer by practice. Nothing is so 
likely to weaken them as the habit of attacking others 
and apologising for ourselves. Nothing is so likely to 
strengthen them as the habit of bringing our thoughts 
into collision with those of men whom we wish to help, 
who will not take, what we say for granted, who* will 
often surprise us by their ignorance, often by showing 
US that they have got beyond our depth. 

You may ask how I would begin with defining the 
subject which I propose should have such prominence ; 
into how many portions I would divide it. I answer, 
I think if we begin with the topics to which we ordi- 
narily give the name Political, — those topics that are 
most occupying our thoughts, foreign, domestic, econo- 
mical, legal, — ^we shall arrive by degrees at the sense of 
the word ; at the very sense of it which is indicated by 
its etymology; at the very sense which the greatest 
thinkers have seen in it, far more securely and satis- 
:factorily than if we started with a formal definition, 
"which would embarrass the student and separate the 
subject firom his actual interests and sympathies. By 
"the 6ame method we shall get to perceive when Politics 
«ire dealing with human beings ; when with the things 
"^lich they work with or traffic with ; when they are con- 
"^ersant about decrees ; when with laws ; when they are 
<^upied with what is mutable, when with that which iai 
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dUMmi'^t^^^ ota:t9ei'wliicU sli«itik%'to'ti« it'4owi^ hyi' 

dii^tiligtdBbed,' '^tneftiniea sp^pamtitf^ i0liJati'*8]iilMd(l ^^'ho^ 

thd ignodoiito atfd ttk«r knowled^ IxMik'-of- >6im^«d^ And' 
otu^'^pilt^ilifr;! abid' l^ve itUiy ihake^'ol pisi^idular'BttxAy thb' 

■bfelOngS'WttU'BtttdSwa, ^ "'•»"■» -'J* ./'•l .•!/. m.:.:( .;/-lNii!-. 

'■ 0?hat is <»iie' <e:£ott9d( for th^'dii^proporlioilate^- t^g& ^ at 
whteh I'hd^'Sjyokdirtiif tkis ^1^(^ • j&ALdftb^itLSf that- 
I'hive dtt^lixded in'it'miiob liil^t' I 'ba!?td>td srf iMi'^sdlAc > 
ot&erftutjetftft'^hich' Wduld''^er6qiire'li'(»^ 
ni€fiitJ*'I«hfallr>hot nebd 'tb ei^i^^haw I-bupj^xoBe 'Ad* 
BB6*(yifJr ibf ''Eiigla6dl' ' ofMofJ Any ^'OtW' Wiittfe(7l'da'^ ! 
iii6dferti ^dld'Wdrld, ought faybd^rettetttediii Wbodyiirf » 
wdiieibv'I*hfa.W4beady shioWtti'thttt I 'look- npott^^eml- 
alliife dei*iVing< l3:Mii:i'Jtitere^tv»M' signifieaiMse'froiii'iAi^r 

the^poi^i^Whliob fiiey IgiTfe^of 'Idbfclflgiiiito Aii'-hfeabtiJOf ' 
qtieistidnjEi^ '^Hkh^'vm > ard all'iindin^nto ioo«itemj[)l4te ^ 
cbiefly £i*t)^>>ther<ya!teido^MiA.irid^b riotynpposertliati.iiiiin-^. 
»hdtring't)uf^()li«fa/lli6t«'ian(f' dfestidbpeiit, oi: ttffli forgetting^ 
that th^y 4ill ai li-fe^ dttdl ib^ttJcr^ofii-tiitelr^owni' bcfcitti^ li 
claim' thamiiir^i of -aii i ^^ bbih»Ltotaior3} 'upon xn.- -.Chi j^ 
theicodtraryi, Itiam '6iuii5JtHeyjTviH'ebm€|^'fort^^ : 

figuiies ottt'ofitliei-oailvlws-^thley wiUiltit an>fle8li;;aa«d- 
blood $g4iH,jtiKd •l)e'5sdfeiii riotmerlely irithei co8tilme»of 
their cTwn timie, hut sicrrotindecl #itb all its ciToumstances - 
andiinteres^ tbe actors in..a 'trob homan' drama^ when 
we cbnnl^ct^ themfwitJi tvhat we' see and do and feeL 
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!Qr. »Aiziiold, in/ eUi adniirarbIe.Mpa9iAtgej0£ibi# Xi^fttoii^^') 

Bi»r]cl««/«^r4h'e ,s«l9i£( yfll{eriii9SflQl i^itfil^bii^i b(9,(^Qu}4t 

shadow, than Mr. Fox. He could ji]4|g)(^i'liltQnfffa^dp^fipK( 

itssira^^jthrtlfwWch MUf<)^ ted waigiie^^biwjipif flvit^/ 
a difer^oi: we;.rb«4;Jlete^«r ft plft^Qlbfi tnttfttfb^J^Qj^Mtl 
ia^iik ( {DqM^^iupa^ w -but r mDiong! :itbinb9M //and M^iWl^Qm< . 
Qnfcj QuglfkiuM bedthdSJMW .fprj,dtb^ ie«isjte»lGe| of tftf^j 
hi«tori0alvpftrti3^n^ ,if:.he/ o»ly. .pyji^dmjWijaij^jsuch A^rfl 
beUe1^eiiri»iii^tQiy,ft»i^rjioW W«a^*n JJtofcjflifiiepspewqc^r 
IraiM5pec*,.fB irf>t.W uufcioroiaaoiJ^ onov'nlW/^/b^TealJl.lk^A^ 
to.!bie«B.f$OBa«f.cftie'.<>r Other if<;>r.tTOaklBig iiqiifc|w>;yir Jtjb^fe: 
we lUDe.jE^iog.af ppfifiXL «od w^coo^a/wb^ w»^.a^Qi}fQ»clMk]^| 
bound. b<>ob(ij . i ithjnki .it { i^. .alw^JDjr. :Aufe0ld//Tvba. «fiyat 
that! |io .Qwed.mifchiiitoiiithlsl/ Eortujaesjjef.iNigfillfiqrr. 
makiigiibinv if({oUeoti tbaf .fiiingj J«(q^s„t^U^t btP^d' 
Scotdu; f.Thsl: w .th^jiiiidl.Qfr beoefi^.iVjhich. w^ubawtf- 
nioat4)£-a0rdaviv!ed'£foiii.SilCTW^al^^ Sfrt^Orc^n^tfr 

always.^KiureioursehieB iJk»^ hi3<ki%B'iand^ue« 
tkst /hi£ki:0iidinary:rilAdk8// and! ; geotlcmenj iiadi ihaartci 
beB8ati^iibeir> robe^ji we/ hktve-ai/bmBt,ihad on^ €Zff^>- 
^eiklty' remoited^ I /Thejri did>. T^alk- and %93k .; ; tibe^ 'had/ i 
skoea aadihciad^gelar;! they aire ntrt only to :be .fouhdJ: 
on coins. When we hare got them so far brought 
into the region of humanity, Shakspeare will show 

L 
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US what they were, as well as what they wore; we 
begin to recognise with awe and almost trembling that 
nothing has departed or can depart; that words once 
spoken, thoughts once thought, have a permanence 
which man did not give them, and cannot take away 
jSrom them. 

To receive this impression even imperfectly, is to 
learn history, — to convey it, is to teach history. English- 
men can, I think, learn it and teach it in no other way ; 
no men are more likely both to learn it and teach it 
again to us in that way, than our working people. It. is 
one of the great blessings I expect from a free inter- 
course with them, that we shall be compelled to study 
all that we might look at as antiquarians or dilettanti, 
heartily and humanly. No men have appreciated 
more, none perhaps so much, the services which Mr. 
Carlyle has rendered to history and biography, by 
giving substance and personality to names that had been 
mere watchwords of vague admiration or horror. With- 
out his genius, we may, if we have battles to fight our- 
selves, understand a little how other men fought theirs ; 
and the tougher and harder the fight is of the men whoBa 
we try to educate, the better they will enter into our 
meaning when we try to communicate it to them, 

I need not speak of the value of places in giving ai[L 
interest or reality to history, or of the rich store of 
topographical associations which the English workman^ 
and especially the London workman, may possess, if 
there is any one to make him aware of his treasures. 
I can have no remark to make on that subject which 
has not been anticipated in Mr. Stanley's admirable. 
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Lecture at Exeter Hall. But I would observe, m 
iteference to the larger subject of geography, that I con- 
ceive all instruction upon it ought to -start like our 
historical lessons from present topics and interests. 
If you begin with defining continents, and islands, and 
peninsulas, you wiU be falling into the Dominie Samp- 
son method ; if you take a map of the seat of the war, 
and comment upon it, the elements of the subject, which 
yon may seem to have passed over, will gradually b6 
axMjuired in the most satisfactory manner; and you 
may then go on to arrange and organize the knowledge 
you have communicated upon it as carefully as you 
will; the more order you can put into the student's 
mind the more grateful he will be to you. 

In these last words I have indicated the rule which 
I should apply to all our studies, but which is specially 
important in reference to Ethics. What we want is not 
to put things into our pupils' minds, so much as to set 
in order what we find there, to untie knots, to disen- 
tangle complicated threads. I cannot conceive a stupider 
or a more useless task than that of prelecting to a set of 
tired artisans, about the benevolent theory and the selfish 
theory of morals, about the Platonical ideas, and the Aris- 
totelian mean, and the Benthamite analysis of motives. 
But if there be in every artisan the seeds of all the 
theories of morals that have ever existed in the world ; 
if you see these seeds bearing iruit in difierent parts of his 
practice ; if he is the selfish man and the benevolent man, 
the idealist and the pursuer of compromises, the seeker of 
pleasure and the sufferer of pain a hundred times in the 
same week ; then I know nothing more interesting, or 

l2 



dfrn^hatiEB'g^ng.t^iin'J|)bbitt0&d&ildf (dttt jAl^lii«lLd^'& 

0heI owlii,iltogelher^twitfeijte ^mm^'tlM ivi» ^v^^^^Si^ 

Itiat 'iti ^Blibiild < %^ > m»bjecii;^d-->«d( : bit fib^$bl6^4!^^'>l»i£l 

with much humiliation; but thett^»1thi«'kf^i^! '^'^JV^ 
shall rfedy* dnd/ W sialic il6dd< S^reitMug li^efti ' ^fo ^fe^/ l^at 
tliBMsiid a«ytAiidfeg^^(«ltid for'theiiT*ctl^'ftt(d"JthMp^«rieta 
cnoe) arc6ie|)^ aftdf^'fiftttfea^i5(yi]|6 tliiat(ithey^i»'^e'&ftd'«&#i 
iptftedi'/ 1 ldiA/<)fitly tj^ltesrtl the liStif ittB<^ 



feditti»t'yfe»jpti^b'4(^ t«kiiigftte-^4llo'*«f€i#e€«; ifat^^^sl^i 
-iAMv^ tlifet^^Mfty^/ lW^^>diedf<^i?e^aittlfe MfhsA tfeS^ 
oteiasiAn id/«Whe5fe^fi«^g^fito>ak-iB^ 

cl6Hfi^^elu^ ti^^^<)^'ir]Nriat'fbihI,'i<^UlMli!(^^»^$ 
Hieiri iHitfkl fes^- of if^''^ 'titeft«afg^^*[tt*a'>l}* ti^t^h teertfj^ 
W^^ -catf tJtlljr 'diSpbs^fesi^ ^i*«li»' ioR'«hf«i>I^mgg§MdoiH^ 
liy'Ieaflitt^'tH«fe*'ifil(»^"1:b*'^p th^ 



^e[)itBriU^jb4r[ l#dllli9l>il«i9(ri)iAgirfa^ 
|{itith^Q9}^$#^ /cOfte^smiie'rcmt i)ekfM)iU( iwitb/floioietgr 

-&^e£Qgrj3r.bfLV0flif)>et^e]| i(^aac6oif^of)tittng(f o efhiofe-through 
j*^tiQ%/.^jAfito.|]|oli*icflitbri(>ligbjt8thkfl-i- doi not wajr 

1ftoftt'>wfeifib ^imwieiifl it^-,piuurp«g^ J^ftfl iA,toiyTgiV(e»ilMtia 
IffMie ]3|^fe-fwlJi»t!ti>n«»)ill !M<1 ; f[oiii;fliii/}i.l i\-n\in ^U'U 
:r,;Ir fluiftt vwrep€«* egft}% //bfeciatis0j;Jvkwvr^jjtoW -initiclt 
i:^«ft9lii^WfljrWfifiiil^,s<rQie?^pQSe aiwfiffife-etffiiWkiifjillifl seisaiik 
ift,^ot)K*9lleQte4*.tb8^t.ife apeAkipgH)itbft90^*iidibs^: I^aio 

:tfjftflh:diffcjf*fti(i ^ftiftds*. j. I,:te]j|e,ftbfi^jiao9t^i(eriil//sttloectd 
jgi»t|ilJS^t9e nM^ m^jr tfttei Aflifttetpsfeforj^grelat wwofcel:} 
ijl>V(9f)td0 ^QtiMiMrMtbe9MibytRW:i v^y>oSf|rbpdKngitiitoi& 

viM^^fe^igw^ for ^tbift8Af',*bey>W0Hiot jUti^tMit^^&Q^ 

they might! H if.thi^y ..^re|...Bep$ra^f »fi(9Rf t^^^ 
Fainting. J akoxHd ^^xpect the playa o:f Shakspei^T6'^^4[ 
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the portraits in the National Gallery — supposing ihc 
College were in London — ^to supply continual suggeiE^ 
tions to the Ethical lecturer. I should he surprised .i£ 
he did not often take a play or a picture afi the direist 
and formal subject of his lesson, and if he did not find 
that it served his end better than Paley or Stewart 
It must be clearly understood that in doing so, he woold 
not be poaching on the manor of a teacher who under- 
took to give lessons on Painting or Poetry. I think 
there should be such lessons ; they would meet a number 
of feelings which would be less open to the Ethical 
instructor.. If he was jealous, he would as often have 
to complain of intrusions from -the artists as they from 
him. I do not speak, of course, of direct lessons in 
Drawing, which are invaluable and indispensable cm 
other grounds, but of teachings upon the principles of 
the art, or upon the productions of its masters. I pre- 
sume also whenever the musical doctor proceeds beyond 
the mere practice of his art, there must be allusions 
to the character that chords and sounds denote, which 
would be in the strictest sense Ethical. 

The reasons which I gave for the wonderful popu- 
larity of Abelard's Lectures at Paris in the twelfth 
century, will be a sufficient defence for me, when I plead 
for offering instruction in Logic to our working classes. 
If I supposed I should be introducing them to a new 
subject, to one apart from all their previous thoughts 
find habits, I should be obliged, by the ntaxims which 
I hfeve laid down, to reject it from our cirde. But 
since the workers speak and think and reason, they are 
all logicians inembryo: what they want .in thiB, as in 
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'Other cases, is to be taught what they are doing, to 
bave their minds set in order about their own opera- 
itians. I am far from sure that the person who undertook 
this task, knowing what it signified, and with a reso- 
lution to avoid pedantry, might not make his lessons 
popular as well as very profitable. I do not indeed 
jBtttidpate a return of the middle age frenzy. I do not 
mipposc that if Mr. IIUI announced a lecture on Uni- 
versals at Drury Lane Theatre or Exeter Hall, there 
would be an instant rush for front boxes, and that 
tickets would be unprocurable. But the working man 
who has been used to vagueness often manifests such a 
delight in discovering lines and distinctions which were 
always existing, and which he h^d not perceived, as the 
student, tired of these lines and distinctions, and longing 
to fill them up with actual forms, cannot appreciate. 
Everything shows what a blessing each may be to the 
other. 

-The study of language has been the study of our 
English schools, — it haa given them their name. You 
will feel at once that it cannot be pursued in a working 
College under the same conditions which we find in 
them* Latin and Greek can never be the groundworh 
©f a mechanic's education. The love of intellectual 
acquisition for its own sake exists only in a few — the 
. passion for philology only in one here and there ; these 
- generally find means of gratiiying it, and are transported 
from the working class into the scholar class. For such 
cases we do not wish to provide, if we could. But does 
it foUow that the objects which our Grrammar-schools 
propose 'to themselves in their culture, are not objects 



p^r5''ia''J<ai)ateit/-'MP''-'ft-afeng?!'ih«il fttJMl«ffifefi: JKitt 
lliSijli^''<h8'-aiflfeW!flt''itateS'of'«riiii^g^vrt&'*r'*^ 

their proper use, not'b^'liy •<Mr*rtn'^f'ffiai/ tiieKM^Ifig 
HfeSt ya iic<si'fl6n8iafekiafwfi!grS,^ii'e'«lto=1fj*'liJfei!feii to 
ffi#4ifee»*'6f >"(!bt«y'WIlof*ftV6'i*ttftltfe"d'»8i(flft (tf feSi-fltfi* 

UimkAfhalkf^^'^ o«iir'tbDpe§,'bttt lfe*'foffe &«A'^ 

l)X^'ttWteiik{btii'6f'i!i6ld{tihi^'^Mll!e1^i»^Jf^!ttb 

^i' l4"iio1i <i«ttfeitiiiiiit6'J*««t''H« iias"4«(i6ivefi, ^-ttioSg 

cSfebif'Wi idia -tlfeiil-'^tJtoB^SiWtte et^d^^s^^Tf«i^ 

iKteHttfe^'^srsy ttSif'ftfefli¥cHiim^'4h'iaf»Q'«iiy¥&8^ 

lW^4lifeiif''«\ra>k!»eS^WiY*:^ffi(4'feeHi^'l«iP4fespatf 



^ '¥fif»c>,>fef>ofe'.PP "Wq'ds,.ir;iii«4i,a50)»q.o^t.ftf,lef^ 

»?ter«?filwJvcl%i.;*ie ;;?ctia;^!eqccit^,,«woiigi %jp„.^ 
^m «0K»lwlS WWPgij.i#Jni9laWe»/!Pfi-..)?e{idgrs,.,^t^pj(ij- 

Sfff%&.tft%fWftff*4MAl?9WlATfiPi,.a ..,.M •,.,.i..r,) li'.di 
WJl^PS* pJIP<*,^Y^|eTRfl'^osfttVt.fe)pclnnn9«[t ^f^fet 
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lind a higher sense of his own moral responsibility for 
the use of it. Such lessons would promote the ohjects 
which the Temperance Societies have at heart, better, 
perhaps, than any pledges. A knowledge of the mie- 
chief and curse of drunkenness may be usefiil ; but 
surely it is better for a man to know that he may be, 
and that all classes will help him in being, something 
better than an animal. For sottishness will always 
exist where there is despair : you will never cure it 
except by kindling hope. 

When I was speaking of Mechanics* Institutes, I 
dwelt upon the necessity of teaching the class for whom 
they were originally designed, the laws upon which their 
Machines have been constructed, and which they obey ; 
that is a way to show that the worker obeys another kind 
of laws himself. One cannot carry out the principle of 
Dr. Birkbeck too &r ; our object should be to discover 
how we may make it more effectual; how we may give 
the mechanic a fuller and clearer impression of its truth 
and of its connexion with his own life. He will not 
lose ihe sense of that connexion at all, if, besides 
giving him the opportunity of studying practical me- 
chanics, we offer him that instruction iu the principles of 
mathematics, for which so many of his class have mani- 
fested a desire, and which they have obtained without 
our aid. From thence the way will be open to any 
even of the highest physical sciences, into which very 
few, perhaps, may seek a thorough initiation, but which 
should be within the reach of all. 

I have often felt as if the phrases ' manly educaticta ' 
? — * education for men ' — ^which I have used so often in 
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tkese Lectures, mnst haYe an offensiTB sotmd, as if I 
-were devising a teaching which shoidd be confined to 
one sex. But I hare adopted these phrases deliberately, 
Ijeing certain that by employing them, I am doing my 
best to vindicate a high education for women. Where 
the education of men is not manly — where it is effemi- 
nate — ^they will always be disposed to degrade their 
-wives and sisters ; they will always be suspicious of 
their rivalry. When it has been most masctdine — as in 
Queen Elizabeth^s days, — the culture of women has been 
free and noble in the same proportion. This remark is 
jio less true of the working class, than of every other, 
1 look forward to no result of a College with so much 
pleasure as to the improvement which I trust it will 
make in those evenings which the man spends, not there, 
but in his own dwelling. At the same time, I appre^ 
bend that much of the teaching I have described would 
be as applicable to women as to men. And I hopefully 
trust that if our present experiment should be at all 
successful, *we may be able to adapt some modification of 
it very speedily to the us6 of females. There will be 
this great advantage in such a course, that we shall be 
vable to claim the help of English ladies in following 
it out. Parts of it may, perhaps, be more advan-^ 
tageously managed by men. But the whole subject of 
domestic economy, many lessons respecting health, 
many respecting practical ethics, will not only come 
with greater force and influence from persons of their 
own sex, but would be, probably, full- of follies and 
blunders, if they proceedM fron^t ours. 
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I would ask Him to vindicate it, and to establish Unity 
in His own way. If I thought that we could give men 
Freedom or Order, I should leave the science of Theology 
alone; I should suppose that no such science existed. 
I would teach it, because I believe that God desires 
Freedom and Order for us, and will help us to desire 
them and claim them for ourselves. 
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LECTURE VI. 



THE TEACHEES IN A WORKING COLLEGE. 

The subject which I am to consider this morning 
presents more difficulties than any upon which I have 
spoken to you yet. They axe difficulties, which I be- 
lieve can be overcome; otherwise I should not have 
"begun this course of Lectures. But I have no wish to 
conceal from myself or from you, how serious they are. 
I am not to show, as I did in my first Lectm*e, that an 
Education for Adults is demanded by the present cir- 
cumstances of England; that such an Education has 
existed among us from the earliest times ; that out of it 
our schools for boys and girls have developed themselves. 
I am not to show, as I tried to do in my second, that an 
Education which is imited with Work, is demanded by 
the present circimistances of England, and that such 
a combination is justified by a long array of unexcep- 
tionable precedents. I am not to show, as I did in my 
third, that the discouragements to this attempt which 
arise from our false notions of Labour and of Learning 
must be combatted, unless the freedom and civiliza- 
tion — even the commerce — of England, are to die ; not, 
as I did in the fourth, that there are great encourage- 
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ments to set off against these discouragements, in the 
desire which the working people have manifested fiv 
certain kinds of Education, in fact, from Aeir readi-* 
ness to receive any Education which speaks to them 
as human beings, and awakens or satisfies the craving 
in them for freedom and order; not, as I did in my 
last Lecture, that it is possible to imagine a number 
of studies, each of which would have an attraction 
for some of their body, — each of which, evien if taken 
by itself, would contribute to the objects which all 
Education is to aim at, and which have an aflSnity and 
inward relation to each other. But I am to consider 
whether it is possible to establish such an Education as 
this in England, and to find teachers who will carry 
it on. 

Not for the 'sake of deferring this question, but in 
hopes of gaining some light upon it, I shall allude 
first to another question, which I passed over through 
want of time in my last Lecture. I dwelt, perhapd 
sufficiently, on the studies which should be comprised in 
a College course. I said nothing directly of the Amuse^ 
ments which some demand even more earnestly than 
studies for those who are engaged all day in hard work. 
The great general plea for amusements is the necessity 
which is felt for them, by the higher classes, whose ordi- 
nary toils are so much less severe. There is an additional 
argument for them derived from the reports which have 
reached us, especially in Mr. Mayhew's book on ' London 
Labour and the London Poor,' of the miserable recrea- 
tions which our people have devised for themselves in 
default of the better which might have been offered to^ 
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their fellow-creatures. The gin palaces may lead at 
last to stupor and oblivion, hut their first temptation is 
excitement. Every penny theatre promises the same 
reward; no ease for faculties that have been over- 
stretched, but a temporary awakening to faculties that 
have been benumbed. 

If this is so, then the desire for recreation among 
those who are hard-worked, does not make teaching 
hopeless, provided teaching takes a reasonable form, 
provided it is not an efibrt to cast new burdens upon a 
spirit already crushed and jaded, but an attempt to 
give that spirit exercise, that it may be more capable of 
sustaining the burden which it has already to bear. 
Then, again> if this is so, we shall not give any pedantic 
school restriction to the word 'teaching.' Whatever 
tends to make the man more human, is a part of educa- 
tion, not something beside it. Our ancestors certainly 
had this feeling. They supposed that the seats of 
learning were to raise the tone of the country in every 
respect ; that whatever belonged to refinement and cul- 
ture it was their business to difiuse. They did not 
perform their function very well. The entertainments 
one reads of, as given by them in the progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. must have become 
very formal and artificial. Alilton speaks of those in 
his time, as simply ridiculous. * There, while they 
' acted,' he says, ' and over-acted, among other young 

* scholars I was a spectator. They thought themselves 

* gallant men, and I thought them fools. They mai« 

* sport, and I laughed. They mispronounced, and 

* misliked. And to make up the Atticism, they we^^ 
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* out, and I hissed.' But there was in these relics and 
corruptions of an old practice, the indication of what it 
had once meant. The University was to train the 
whole man, not merely one part or side of him ; it was 
not to suflfer any instruments which could serve for the 
elevation of the human soul,^to become instruments in 
brutalizing it There was the example in old Eome 
how the games and spectacles of a great people might 
call forth its worst and most savage tendencies, those 
that were making it the tyrant of the world which it was 
meant to civilize. There was the example of Catholic 
Spain, how all that was most dark and dangerous in 
the character of its inhabitants, all that mingled most 
readily with its superstitions and was stimulated by its 
gold, could receive a yet worse and more malignant 
character from its buU-fights. Did it not behove patri- 
otic men to save their land from the like abominations, 
by showing that the eye and the ear are not to be left 
untrained, but are to be made subservient to right and 
honourable uses, not to those which are debasing and 
shameful ? Alas ! in this and in so many other cases, 
to some of which I have alluded before, the caste 
morality in the upper classes, and even in the seats of 
learning, drove out the higher, truer, national morality. 
The entertainments of the Court severed themselves 
from the entertainments of the people. The people 
Mrere encouraged to be brutal ; the refinements of the 
Court became eflfeminate and corrupt. The Puritan 
ministers, not without the greatest excuse, but wholly 
against the judgment of Milton, Colonel utchinson 
and their wisest men, strove to put down both. Both 

M 2 
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reappeared after the Eestoration, more debased, more 
inhuman, just in proportion as they more belonged to 
classes. The amusements of the lower orders, coarse 
and degrading as they were, were yet free from the 
systematic villany that was tolerated and admired on 
the stage, which received its tone and encouragement 
from the higher. Many attempts have been made at 
reformation since; some very unsuccessful, some not 
without a great promise of blessing. If we examine 
them carefully, I think we shall perceive that no good 
has come to the amusements of the higher class, except 
where they have sought to strengthen and refresh them- 
selves by intercourse with the lower, to repair a jaded 
conventionalism by dra>ving new life from that which 
is essentially human ; that no good has come to the 
entertainments of the lower classes, except from the 
same cause differently working, from their perceiving 
that they were interested in whatever has an interest 
for human beings. 

The conclusion to which I come is this. The bodily 
energies being given to man by his Creator, and being 
liable to all abuse— the senses being given to man by 
his Creator, and being liable to all abuse — ^no education 
can be sound and true which makes light of either, 
which does not treat the development of them as a 
solemn duty, not merely as a bye work. The more we 
look upon man as a spiritual being, the more we regard 
education as intended to bring forth his spirit, the more 
we shall desire to train his animal nature and his 
senses, because they will certainly enslave his spirit, if 
they are not made its servants. This being the general 
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rule, its application will be diflferent in different times, 
and places, and circumstances. It may be most desir- 
able that there should be formal gymnastics in connexion 
with a London College, where the opportunities for 
exercise are rare, and the occupations often sedentary. 
For agricultural labourers, Uying in the open air, cricket 
and other games would,, I should conceive, be im- 
measurably better. With respect to the other branch 
of cultivation, the concert would be desirable, and 
in general, under some form or other, attainable, in 
great towns ; — some substitute for it would be found, 
I doubt not, in the country. The eye has a right to its 
own education, as well as the ear ; how it should be con- 
ducted' may depend on a number of circumstances, 
which it is impossible to enumerate or anticipate. Pro- 
bably the discovery of what is really the most suit- 
able method must be attained in all cases through a 
number of unsuccessful experiments. There is always 
a danger of assuming that what was good as an in- 
strument of education in one age — ^what may be still 
very useful in another country — is necessarily good for 
our time and land; there is the equal danger of re- 
fusing to profit by the lessons of former times, and of 
surrounding nations. From the instance of Music to 
which I alluded in a former Lecture, we may judge how 
rash speculations are, respecting the capacities and dis- 
positions of those whom we would train ; how necessary 
it is to observe with care, what are the influences that 
affect them most powerfully. My own opinion would 
certainly be, that while no nation has more of the 
dramatic faculty than the English, or is more capable of. 
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contemplatiDg history as a great providential drama, 
tliere is less of what is histrionic in us than in the 
people of the continent ; less that is 'likely to receive 
impressions from the acted play. On that ground, I 
should hope more from exhibitions like those which the 
Crystal Palace offers, than from any attempts to purify 
and restore entertainments which many of our coun- 
trymen look upon with utter aversion, because they 
connect them with a number of evil accidents, cer- 
tainly not belonging to their essence. I am not, how- 
ever, in the least sure that I am right ; some facts would 
lead to quite a different inference. And I would say, 
once for all, that while in those questions which concern 
self-indulgence we owe the greatest respect and homage 
to the feelings of every honest man — ^while deference to 
them, when nothing but this is involved, will be always 
beneficial to our own characters ; — all danger of giving 
offence ought to be risked the moment we are fully 
convinced, after carefiil deliberation, that the step we 
are taking will tend to give" a more moral and humane 
tone to our fellow-citizens. That end is too important 
to be sacrificed to an object so paltry as that of keeping 
np a good reputation for ourselves, with any persons 
whatsoever. And so far from injuring their consciences, 
we may often do them much good by teaching them to 
distinguish between the self-seeking which they ought 
to condemn in the pursuit of pleasure, and in every 
pursuit, and those acts which, when they are not con- 
demned by an express law, are good or evil, according 
to the purpose for which they are done, and the spirit 
in which they are done. This distinction is so precious 
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to the interests of the highest as well as of the vulgarest 
morality, and the pains which are taken to obliterate it, 
by some who venture to lay down laws for society, are 
so perilous to the faith and honesty of England, that 
we should make great efforts, and incur serious risks, 
for the sake of asserting it. In proportion as the upper 
classes feel the responsibility which is laid upon them, 
by all possible means to bring out in themselves and 
those irom whom they are divided by circumstances, 
that which is common to both, — ^in that proportion will 
they be able to establish this distinction upon a true and 
safe ground. 

This is the connecting link between the subject of 
amusements and the one which I announced for the 
present Lecture. The experiment of a Working College, 
which some of us wish to make in London, has been 
made already in Sheffield. The history of that experi- 
ment, as I have heard it, is very interesting. The neces- 
sity for it in that great manufactujing town was felt by 
various benevolent persons, as well as by many of the 
workers themselves. A scheme was devised, in which 
men of different opinions took part. It was found 
that they did not work well together. It was feared 
that the whole scheme must be abandoned. A dis- 
senting minister of Sheffield undertook the conduct of 
it when its condition seemed to be desperate, and, as I 
have been informed, gave it its present shape, and for 
some time upheld it and directed it himself. When, 
after two or three years, he left the neighbourhood, the 
people who had been benefited by it resolved that it 
should not fialL They have supported it, and ad- 
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ministered it themselves. Last autumn so eminent a 
man as Dr. Lyon Playfair proclaimed it as one of the 
greatest movements in modem scientific education. 
Nearly all the London newspapers, I believe, com- 
mented on his words, and noticed the Sheffield insti- 
tution as a striking phenomenon of this age. 

Such, I am sure, we shall be right in considering it. 
Every step in the story is full of instruction and en- 
couragement. The failure of the attempt to establish it 
by an appeal to the public, the energy of an individual 
man who had faith to believe that what was to be done 
could be done, whatever the public might say to it ; 
above all, the proof which the Sheffield people have 
given that they care for education, and will have it, and 
can conduct it in an orderly, intelligent manner, in- 
creasing their numbers and their range of studies, as 
I hear th^ey do, each year, is a fact to be dwelt upon 
with serious thankfulness. Whatever we can do, any 
of us, to. strengthen the hands of those who have 
entered upon .such a work, as well as to imitate them, 
we surely are bound to do. Our business is not to 
criticise their course of instruction. The suitableness of 
it for themselves, they are much better able to judge of 
than we are. All we can desire is, that they should 
work out their plan vigorously and thoroughly. So best 
they will find out if there are any defects in it which 
need to be repaired. What I feel about it is, that if we 
do not claim our share in the work which they have 
not of choice but of necessity, and apparently with the 

best possible feeling, taken upon themselves, we shall 

miss a great benefit which, for the sake of all classes.^ 
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we cannot afford to miss. I am glad that anywhere, in 
any town of England, manual workers should have 
shown the spirit which they have in Sheffield. But I 
do not think that we have a right to expect it of 
them generally. I do not think it is intended that 
we should be cheated of the fruits of the education 
which it has pleased God to bestow upon any of us, 
as I feel confident we shall be cheated of them, if we 
are not able in some way to distribute them. It may 
be determined, in the counsels of Providence, that 
the professional men of England, as well as the upper 
classes of England, should not have this honour. It 
may be that every good which the labourers get is to 
be won for themselves. If such a sentence has gone 
forth, I can only regard it as the most fearful hand- 
writing upon the wall : — * Tou are weighed in the 
' balance, and found wanting. The kingdom which 

* your cultivation would give you, so long as you 

* used it as God's servants for the use of His children, is 

* taken from you, because you have accounted it your 

* own.' Some prophet's eye may even now discern those 
characters in the scroll whicli contains our country's 
destiny. But till they stand out clearly and legibly, — 
nay, even if they did — our business would be to seek 
by a timely repentance that the decree might be 
averted. 

. I believe that it is most desirable for the working 

classes that it should be averted. I think that we can 

give them a cultivation which they are not able to give 

themselves. For the sake of avoiding quarrels and 

cliscussions they will often be obliged to stint themselves 
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of a knowledge which, at all events, many of them 
want. If they seek that knowledge, it must come in 
a more irregular and exciting way, not as a part of 
education, but in the form of declamation and contro- 
versy. A knowledge so coming, will be partial class 
knowledge. It will not have the elevating, humanizing 
effect that it might have, if they felt clearly that it came 
jfrom the pages of history, where there is no respect of 
persons, where each class is tried and judged and con- 
demned by its own acts, because history is the voice of 
God, and utters in fragments and portions the sentence 
which He wiU at last pronounce folly for the universe, 

I know well how hard it is, and must be, to persuade 
working men any where, especially those intelligent 
working men who are likely to desire instruction, that 
we do not mean to make our teaching subservient to our 
own purposes, that we do not wish to make the history 
of the past and the experience of the present, echo our 
own conclusions, and apologise for our own injustice. 
It is most hard to remove this suspicion ; it ought to be 
most hard. We have played falsely with fiarcts; we have 
bent and twisted evidence to the justification of our 
own school and parly and class, and to the condemna- 
tion of every other. We must pay the penalty for 
these crimes. The expiation cannot be a very brief one. 
But it is possible to establish confidence, if we are will- 
ing to make efforts and sacrifices for it. It is possible 
to show that we love the truth more than our opinions 
and ourselves, if we do love it more. And there wiU 
be the rich reward of teaching others to love it more 
than themselves and their opinions, and so of making 
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them in very deed our fellow- citizens and fellow** 
workers. 

We have got to this point then : I have claimed for 
those who call themselves the educated classes of 
England, at least the privilege and the right of helping 
the manual workers to educate themselves. But having 
defined our teachers so fer, we are only at the beginning 
of our task. The Sheffield experience comes in to baffle 
us. The hopeless English public, with its infinite 
-varieties of sect opinions, class opinions, individual 
opinions, what can we do with that? Sheffield says, 
* Nothing.' Will London give a different answer? I 
should say, * Beyond all doubt, it will give the same 
^ answer.' 

I am far firom saying that an appeal might not be 
made to the religious, or benevolent, or wealthy public, 
as it is called in advertisements, in favour of an Educa- 
tion for working men ; that powerful statements might 
not be put forth about their ignorance and degrada- 
tion, their addiction to evil books and instructors, and 
the necessity of a strong and combined effort on the 
part of those in superior situations, to extirpate their 
bad principles and give them better. I am fiu: from 
saying that such an appeal might not be responded to ; 
that Patrons, Vice-Presidents, and a Committee might 
not be organized, that subscription lists might not be 
opened at various bankers, and might not gain fresh 
Barnes after each energetic harangue, or each report with 
^i.e statistics, which some read and a few believe. But 
^ten all this has been done, what has been gained ? 
I am afraid rather less than nothing. We have spread 
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the notion that we are raising a charitable fund, and 
these working people do not want our charity, and will 
not accept it. We have led them to think that we 
suspect them, and they will return the suspicion a hun- 
dred fold. We have talked of giving them our princi- 
ples instead of theirs, and are we quite sure that we 
have made it clear by our acts that they would gain by 
the exchange? Then, supposing we could get our 
institution established, would it move? Would there 
not be continual assumptions, interferences, .complaints, 
which make other works disagreeable, but Education, 
if they are allowed to influence it, impossible. Either 
the teacher must boldly proclaim the Busby principle, 
and keep his hat on his head when the many-headed 
king enters his schoolroom, in which case he will be 
pronoimced a direct rebel, and probably be dismissed ; 
or he must submit to a constraint which will destroy all 
harmony in his studies, and all respect in his scholars. 
By all means] let our colleges and schools be open to 
the criticisms of the public, and let the conductors of 
them know how to make use of those criticisms. But 
let them be men who feel that they did not receive their 
commission and their power from the public ; who un- 
derstand that they can be of no use to it while they hold 
themselves boimd by its edicts and maxims. 

May we then hope that the Government of the country^ 
will, after due consideration, establish an Education for 
adult working men, and provide suitable teachers to 
carry it on ? It would be easy to say many sharp things 
about the failures of successive Governments to esta- 
blish any general Education for children, and thence to 
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argue how far they would be likely to enter into a 
new and more difficult line. But I do not impute these 
failures to the insincerity or the weakness of one set of 
ministers or another. I believe there has been a hearty 
desire in many, perhaps in all, to do whatever the country 
would let them do for its teaching, and a willingness to 
incur risks for the sake of ascertaining what it is pos- 
sible to do. 

I know that some consider the practical conclusion 
at which we have arrived, a lame and impotent one. It 
seems to them that a Government ought to go much 
further than merely to stimulate the efforts of different 
classes by the promise of assistance, and to prevent their 
efforts from being futile, by sending inspectors to see 
whether the work done corresponds to the professions of 
those who do it. They complain that the exceptions 
from this rule in the case of those who transgress the 
law, and, possibly, of paupers, give those an advantage 
who are the least entitled to one. All such observations 
have great plausibility ; but, perhaps, the more we trace 
the history of English education during the last twenty 
years, the more we shall doubt whether they are solid. 
I do not mean merely, that such an examination may 
show us how very little right we have to charge Govern- 
ment with not undertaking a task, which our dissensions 
have hindered them from undertaking, but that Provi- 
dence has shaped our ends better than we should have 
shaped them for ourselves, and that if we accept facts 
^hich we cannot alter, and seriously weigh the respon- 
«/fcilities which devolve upon ourselves in consequence 
^^ them, we may obtain an Education more suitable to 
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the English character, more helpful to Freedom and 
Order, than any which the best and most paternal 
Government in the world could bestow upon us. I admit 
the inference which the working people of the land 
draw, and must draw, when they see that wrong doers 
are cared for by the State while they appear to be over- 
looked. I believe the greatest obligation is laid upon 
us to take off the edge of that inference. We can take 
it off, if we show them that they may be all the more 
true and manly cifizens of the State, because they are 
not harnessed and driven by it, as those must be who 
have forfeited their moral dignity, and as all are in 
despotic countries, where moral dignity is not thought 
of. If we are able to begin an adult Education, the 
Grovemment, according to its own principle, will help 
us, and will see whether we are fulfilling our pretensions 
or belying them. To a College of the kind I am sup- 
posing, it may render especial service by means of those 
Schools of Design which it has already established. But 
if we wait for the Government to originate the College, 
or to conduct it, we may wait till the present generation 
has died out, and not secure any thing that will be 
worth leaving to its successor. 

I alluded, in my first Lecture, to some earnest men 
who expected little from the public or fropi the State, in 
providing an Education for any class or any age, but 
who thought that our old cathedral establishments had 
been intended for the cultivation and elevation of our 
people generally, and that they might be restored t(> 
their original purpose. Whether the experience cJL 
fifteen years has chilled or encouraged these expectation^; 
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I do not venture to pronounce. * Hope,' certainly, 
' springs immortal in the human breast,' or, as another 
poet has it : — 

" Oh joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That yet we should remember 
What were so fugitive," 

as the good resolutions which some of these bodies 
seemed to form in the days when they were threatened 
with utter extinction. It never can have been wrong 
for any to have longed or laboured for the recovery 
of goodly buildings and great foundations to a 
patriotic use. But till the objects which were contem- 
plated by the founders of our Cathedral schools are 
accomplished, nothing can be so absurd as to ask that 
they should promote objects which can never have been 
contemplated. If our Chapters will do their utmost to 
train boys, they may fairly decline to undertake the 
oflSce of teaching men. Possibly they may do some- 
thing many years hence to assist that work too ; but it 
must be begun, I conceive, by other hands than theirs. 

Can we look for those hands in our Universities? 
I own I expect great blessings to the working class 
from the new impulse, which I trust will be given to 
the education of the land generally, by the present 
University reform. I have already shown how much 
the principle of adult teaching is involved in that reform. 
The desire which all parties have shown, according to 
their different notions, to bring College teaching within 
the reach of poor men, is also a promising symptom, 
though unreasonable hopes may be raised upon it. 
The new position of Oxford with regard to Dissenters, 
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if somewhat embarrassing to itself, must oblige its rulers 
to consider more seriously than they have done, all the 
circumstances of the country which they are intended 
to illuminate. Supposing that Colleges were established 
in London, and Birmingham, and Manchester, the 
Universities would, I trust, entertain the question in 
a free and generous spirit, what degrees they might 
confer on those who deserved well in them ; how, 
at least, they might remove all obstacles which fees 
put in the way of the very poorest man who should 
aspire to such distinctions. In Oxford and Cambridge 
they may do much to help the shopkeeper and the 
mechanic to obtain an education which they could 
scarcely gain elsewhere. I am told that there are 
ancient customs in the University of Oxford, which in- 
dicate an evident design to connect it with the trades of 
the town. The Vice-Chancellor, for instance, has from 
time immemorial given an annual dinner, or supper, to 
the hair-dressers of Oxford, they being regarded as a 
guild or corporation, with which the guild or corpora- 
tion of learned men was to claim affinity, and to which 
it was to give a higher character. If these intentions 
could be carried out in their principle — not, of course, in 
their form — there might be a very honourable adjustment 
of the old quarrel of Town and Gown ; the toga pre- 
serving rather more dignity than the fists and sticks of 
the Under-graduates can procure for it. But it is ob- 
vious that though the Universities may set an example, 
they can do very little to provide actual teaching for 
men whose work lies in the streets of the metropolis, 
ro the factories of the north. They may provide some 
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of the teachers ; but the teachers must have left the 
schools and gone out into the world. 

There are, however, institutions established in Lon- 
don, as weU as in the provinces, which have a directly 
educational object. Some of these bodies are becoming 
strongly alive to the duties which they owe to the pre- 
sent time, and anxious to promote the well-being both 
of their own neighbourhoods and of the whole land. 
The Society of Arts, above all, is exerting itself, in its 
hundredth year, with quite juvenile ^freshness and 
alacrity. There seems to be as much wisdom as there 
is zeal, in those who are directing it. And that wisdom 
has led them, as it has led the Government, to feel that 
they can do much more good by uniting and animating 
bodies which already exist, and by supplying them 
with a machinery, than they could do if they set on 
foot an education of their own. They do not, therefore, 
satisfy the demand which I am now making, though 
they may render the greatest service to those, whoever 
they may be, who shall undertake to satisfy it. 

It may occur to you that some one of the English 
sects, having the unity and organization which a com- 
mon religious profession supplies, might be able to 
undertake this task better than a number of such sects^ 
or than any body of larger extent and higher pretensions, 
without the same cohesion. I am not competent to 
express an opinion on this subject. If there is any 
body in the land possessing that kind of strength, and 
willing to exert it, for the sake of giving expansion, 
freedom, and order, to any portion of the working 
classes, nothing can be so desirable as that it should 

N 
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make the attempt. Its success in carrying out such an 
object would be good for all ; even its failure might be 
a blessing to itself. But those who are not members of 
such a society cannot feel that they are discharged from 
their own obligations by anything that it may do 
without them. All persons who feel the necessity of 
helping the great body of their countrymen, and how 
little they have effected for that object hitherto, must 
still ask themselves, What can we do? with whom can 
we cooperate? 

I have known some thoughtftd and earnest men, 
learned in the history, especially the ecclesiastical his- 
tory, of past times, not less learned in the necessities and 
calamities of the present time, who have felt that a Sect 
can give little aid in our emergencies, but that an Order 
might give much. Tliey feel how many of the educa- 
tional movements, not only of the middle ages, but of 
later ages, have been owing to the devotion and concen- 
tration of purpose which were found in particular Orders : 
they do not see why the abuses which accompanied 
their growth, and the seeds of which, perhaps, existed 
at their birth, should be considered as inherent in their 
nature ; why Protestantism, instead of repudiating tlie 
use of them, should not have power to purify the prin- 
ciple of them and convert them to the best ends. The 
subject is so important, and the persons who take this 
view of it are entitled to so much respect and deference, 
that I should be very sorry to treat either hastily. I will 
only state why I think this is not the remedy for the 
particular evil we are considering, whether it is appli- 
cable to otheo: cases or not. 
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What we want to make working men feel, is that the 
daily ordinary business of life is compatible with — nay, 
is in strictest harmony with — the best and highest 
knowledge. They have been almost utterly separated 
in their minds, to a great extent they have been sepa- 
rated in ours ; our business is, to reconcile them in both. 
This, I must repeat it again and again, is the only 
ground upon which a school or college, which deals 
with our English population as it is, can possibly rest. 
Now an Order proceeds upon a maxim the very opposite 
of this. It assumes that separation from the common 
work of life is the most advantageous and desirable con- 
dition for carrying on tne peculiar work to which it 
dedicates itself. I know that there are great apparent 
exceptions to this rule. The Jesuit institution suggests 
the most remarkable. A man may be all the better 
fitted for a place in that Order, because he does not 
obviously belong to it, because he has the habits of a 
man of the world. But we all know that the compen- 
sation in this case is a more intense internal addiction 
to the interests of the Society, and to the words of the 
Superior, than would be called for, where the tie was 
a more acknowledged and palpable one. We may 
therefore assume generally, that an Order expressly for 
Education would consist of persons not Lawyers, not 
Physicians, not Tradesmen, but Teachers simply. That 
would be their duty ; every other would be pursued in 
subordination to that, — would be considered as not 
the proper function of a member. Therefore they 
would not teach just what we want our pupils to 
learn; their acts, their very existence, would suggest 

N 2 
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the thought which we wish, above all others, to 
dispel. 

You will perceive that this objection is quite irre- 
spective of any accidental defects or abuses in these 
Orders. It touches the root and primary intention of 
them. It does not prove that there are no possible cases 
in which they might be useful for us as well as for other 
nations ; but it does show why they have been generally 
uncongenial to the English character, the strength of 
which lies in its reverence for common life, in its belief 
that all common acts and offices are sacred. It does 
show why Orders have been especially suspefcted by the 
founders and upholders of English Colleges, why Walter 
de Merton and William of Wykeham were almost as 
jealous of them, and as anxious to substitute another 
kind of life for theirs, as Cranmer or Thomas Cromwell 
could be. And it forces us to inquire, how a College 
in our days must be officered, if it is not to be con- 
structed or organized by the Public, or the Govern- 
ment, or the University, or by any chartered Society 
or any voluntary Sect, or any new Order. 

It may seem to some, that I have exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of English life, when I have enumerated these 
sources from which an Education might come. But, in 
truth, I have only cleared the ground, that we may look 
at English life in its simplest, best known forms. In 
London, in any considerable provincial town, within a 
small circle of miles in every country district, you find 
men of various callings, with different degrees of mental 
power, with different measures of cultivation, all busy, 
each able to contribute something to the social improve- 
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ment of the rest, each tempted at times to be pedantical 
and over-professional, each tempted at times to be merely 
frivolous, each using a certain portion of his day, and 
desiring to use it, for the good of his less fortunate 
neighbours. Men of this kind are often thrown into 
«eta, the physician, the lawyer, the clergyman, the 
artist, the mere man of letters, with many more — such as 
are described in all accounts of clubs, metropolitan or 
provincial — such as every one meets with who is con- 
versant with the ordinary stuff of society, not with its 
rarities. Such men have been brought together by 
what in our thoughtless, indevout language we call 
accidents ; they have, probably, many disagreements of 
opinion, latent or expressed ; their connexions and social 
position may be exceedingly unlike. But they can 
work together, not, of course, without collisions and 
conflicts, but, on the whole, with more mutual confidence, 
with fewer formal explanations, with less of reserve and 
compromise, than people more artificially connected. 
Their association may not be firm; it may depend partly 
upon locality. But there are among them the materials 
for a real fellowship ; limbs not ill-fitted to each other, if 
they were animated by the same spirit, if they were 
trying to lift the same weight. 

A club and a college are very different things ; they 
may be wide as the poles asunder. But a Club of ordi- 
nary Englishmen may become a College of intelligent, 
thoughtful men, provided a human purpose takes the 
place of a selfish one, provided they do not meet merely 
as quidnuncs and gossips, but as men who have tasks to 
perform in the world, who wish their tasks to be per- 
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formed intelligently, who are sure that they will not be, 
unless they are reminded continually of the principles 
which are involved in them, of the human beings for 
whose sake they are appointed. A Club — even a society 
too loose and fragmentary for that name — may become 
a College before it has found any pupils, or before it 
is certain whether any are to be found, because each 
member of it feels that he must learn in order to teach, 
that the knowledge he has in his own department needs 
to be compared with that of men who are engaged in 
other departments, and that he must discover what it is 
that combines them. But a man has not sufficient motive 
for this kind of work, not motive enough for testing the 
soundness of his own possessions, unless he has a certain 
set of persons present to his mind, who he hopes will 
some day or other be better for the thoughts which he 
and his friends are exchanging ; they must look beyond 
their own circle, that they may work pleasantly and 
hopeftilly within it. 

I may not succeed in making all persons understand 
what I mean ; some, I know, will catch it very readily 
from their own experience. You may laugh at the 
notion of a regiment where there are only colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels, and no privates; but educational 
regiments must be formed by this process, or not at all. 
Tou must have the teachers first ; they must feel that 
they have relations to each other, that they have a dear 
distinct work of their own; then they can invite scholars 
to join them, not as strangers, but as integral portions 
of their body. Such, if I do not mistake, id the principle 
of our old English Colleges, which I reverence as mncli 
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as those do who would set up the College idea to the 
exclusion and destruction of every other. It is unques- 
tionably a great and blessed thing for any learner to 
feel that he is not merely to get a certain portion 
of information, but that he belongs to a body, that he 
is one of a learned commonwealth. This feeling is de- 
stroyed by some of the efforts which are made in this 
day to preserve it. If you treat the student as a 
child, who must be supposed to have thought of nothing, 
though he has thought of a himdred things, — ^who must 
be credited with an ignorance of all that people are 
disputing about, though he has heard every variety of 
opinion at his father's table, and in twenty other places, 
— he cannot have the sense of citizenship and of moral 
responsibility ; he will know that you wish to keep him 
in leading-strings, and he will try to break them. On 
the other hand, there is no necessity that this feeling of 
unity between the student and his teacher should be 
confined to old societies with historical associations. It 
derives grandeur .from them, no doubt ; the impression of 
venerable quadrangles and oriel windows is not to be 
spoken of lightly. But the real sympathy must be in 
the persons, not in the buildings. With all their beauty 
and tenderness, they often strike very coldly upon the 
heart which has been used to friendly human counte- 
nances; they are not really loved, till they become 
connected with human beings that live inside of 
them. We may ask rough-handed men, who are 
already members of a factory, to become members 
of a College ; and it is our fault if we do not make 
them understand that we mean a real fellowship of 
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mutual leaxning and teaching,— of actual joint workers, 
— though we have no beautiful outward symbols of our 
community to set before them. The words University 
and College point to a corporate life, not to a hard 
indoctrination. I doubt whether any teaching of our 
manual workers is possible, unless we can convert these 
words into realities. 

It is a conviction of this kind which has led a few 
friends of mine to propose a College for Working 
Men in the northern part of London. They answer 
with tolerable exactness to the description I have 
given of the persons from whom it is reasonable to 
demand such an effort. They are all at work them- 
selves, in occupations which they believe to be voca- 
tions, and which they do not hold it would be right 
to forsake under any plea of benevolence to their 
fellow-creatures. They do not, therefore, aim at form- 
ing a guild or order of Teachers. They are already 
admitted into their different guilds as members of the 
Inns of Court, or the Colleges of Surgeons or Phy- 
sicians, as Artists, as Ministers of the Gospel, as 
Tradesmen, as Operatives. What they believe is best 
for themselves — ^best for the special fraternity to which 
they belong, in respect of the work which it is pledged 
to do, as well as of the science which it is pledged to 
advance — is that they should keep up an intercourse with 
men of different callings, and should do what in them 
lies, that those who are engaged merely in manual 
labour should feel that also to be a high calling. They 
may differ among themselves about some of the ways 
in which this end should be accomplished; they are 
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perfectly agreed that one of the ways, and ■ the' most 
effectual, is to strive, that the manual worker may have 
a share in all the best treasures with which God has 
been pleased to endow them. They do not think they 
have any business to consider how few of theSe treasures 
they may possess in comparison with many of their con- 
temporaries ; by all means, let those who have more give 
more; all they have to do is to ask how they make 
what they have most useftil, and how they may increase 
it bj^ communicating it. Their design is far from am- 
bitious. It is not to found a College for the workers of 
England, or of London. It is simply to make an expe- 
riment, necessarily on a very small scale, in the neighbour- 
hood which is nearest to the places in which most of them 
are busy during the day. If Working and Learning are 
to be combined, learning must come to the door of the 
workshop and factory, till the better day when it shall 
be allowed to enter into them/ The north of London 
is not a region for great manufactories ; but it is a region 
where there are handicraftsmen of all sorts and descrip- 
tions ; it affords a fair enough opportunity for a trial 
though I am far from saying that in Birminghiim or 
Manchester, or other parts of the Metropolis, it may 
not be made with greater advantages. 

Indeed, it is this consideration which has induced me 
to speak on this topic at greater length, and with more 
gravity, than you may think at all justified by the very 
humble project which I have announced. It seemed 
to me that we could not shelter ourselves under the 
plea, that a particular effort of this kind is not worse 
than a number of efforts which are bom in a night, and 
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die in a night ; and which any persons are at liberty to 
make if they like to bear the ptinishment of disappoint- 
ment and ridicule. Such pleas are not safe and good 
in any case. No doubt every man is to prepare himself, 
in whatever he undertakes, for the probability of disap- 
pointment and ridicule ; that is part of his regular cost 
and outlay, which he is most improvident if he does not 
count beforehand, and consider whether there is anything 
to set off on the other side. But no men have a right to 
begin a work which they do not think has a principle 
in it that may live and bear fruit after they are dead 
and forgotten. It is quite possible — ^it is exceedingly 
likely — that our College may have few or no pupils in 
it, and that any kind friend who asks two years hence, 
with a suppressed smile, * What have you done in that 

* fine scheme of yours ? ' may have the satisfeiction of 
hearing^ * It has come to nothing,' and of saying, * Just 

* as I prophesied it would.' But it is not likely — ^it is 
not possible — that the relations bfetween working men 
and the other classes of the community should continue 
what they are now. If we were prophets, or sons of 
prophets, we might possibly have some answer to make 
to our friend, which would not be given with a smile, 
and would scarcely provoke one. As we are only plain 
men, unable to foresee results, we are the more bound 
to take care that we do nothing through our rashness 
which may make the feelings of the classes towards 
each other less friendly than they are already, may omit 
nothing which would contribute to unite them. For the 
upper classes to think they can only obtain what they 
consider indispensable to their comfort, at the price 
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of the ignorance and degradation of their fellow-men, — 
for the lower classes to think that the manufiacturing 
industry of the country must perish before they can be 
what Grod created them to be, — is perilous to England. 
Any plans which tend to foster either of these opinions, 
must be mischievous ; the most insignificant attempt to 
show that they are false, may be worth considering. If 
it has fallen into bad and foolish hands, let the good 
and wise take it out of them. 

We propose to commence our undertaking next 
November. I do not mean that we shall form our 
College then — that is formed already. The Teachers 
are the members of a Society, into which any persons 
above sixteen years of age, who can read and write, 
and know the first four rules of arithmetic, are eligible 
to enter. We divide our CoUe^ year into Terms ; we 
even call our adoption of pupils into the College, Matri- 
culation. These phrases indicate what we are aiming 
at We wish to do what our fathers did when they 
provided Colleges for England, as it was in those dajrs. 
I say for England; I will not make the antithesis sharper 
by saying for the upper and middle classes. For that 
was not their intention at all. They educated English- 
men, to whatever class they might belong. They 
matriculated them into societies regularly organized, 
that they might know they were connected with that 
which is permanent, not merely with that which is arti- 
ficial and transitory ; with what is human and divine, not 
merely with producing and exchanging. This testimony 
is more necessary for London in the nineteenth century, 
than for Oxford and Cambridge in the fourteenth. 
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If we can help to bear it, and so to associate together 
different periods in our country's history, as well as 
different portions of our population, we may endure a 
heavier penalty than that of being called pedantical. 

The method of our teaching must, of course, be 
affected by the character of the different subjects ; still 
the general. prindple of it has been agreed upon; I may 
say, it has in a measure been acted on. I alluded in 
my last Lecture .to an experiment in Theological in- 
struction which had satisfied me that the consideration 
of the most difficult questions was favourable to earnest- 
ness and reverence. With that experiment our College 
may be said to have originated. A Scripture class has 
been held on Sunday evenings. A book of the Bible is 
read through. The Teacher endeavours to unfold the 
sense of it passage by passage. It becomes the subject 
of conversation. The pupils- state their perplexities 
with freedom. He points out what seems to him the 
solution of them. It would be ridiculous to say that this 
plan excludes Dogmatism. The Teacher, of course, 
expresses his own convictions. He does not dream of 
suppressing them because they may not be those of his 
auditors. But as he believes that his pupils cannot re- 
ceive his meaning, however they might receive his words 
and repeat them, if they are merely dead listeners, he 
rejoices much when they prove to him practically, even 
by putting him to a severe probation, that they are not 
so. Though the same course cannot be followed in all 
cases, we have at least determined that we will be Tutors 
rather than Professors, that we will give Lessons not 
Lectures, and that one half of the lessons shall be cate- 
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chetlcal, and shall refer to the subject that had been treated 
of when the class last met. As we may not always be. 
able to set our pupils tasks and exercises in the interval 
between^ the Lectures, this plan may in* some degree 
supply the place of them, and may assist their memories. 
I need not give you a list of the- subjects we meian 
to introduce into our Course. I sketched a general out- 
line of them in the last Lecture ; u special programme 
will be published at the beginning of each term. Politics 
and Public Health will 'be the innovations. History 
and Orography will be made to illustrate each other* 
Shakspeare's plays will be preferred to Hume when 
we are illustrating the records of oui* oWn country; 
Drawing will be treated with the honour Vrhich belongs 
to it as a most living and practical discipline for the eye 
and the hand,' the head and the heart. ^If we should 
not find that Vocal Music is already taught in our 
immediate neighbourhood, as well and cheaply as it 
can be taught, we shall claim for it a conspicuous place 
in our Course. We shall try to give the study of 
Words as much pre-eminence and dignity in this College 
as it has had in anyy though we shall teach English 
words and English Grammar before we venture upon 
any modern or classical language. The teachers in the 
diflFerent branches of pure Mathematics, and of Natural 
Philosophy, will be in continual communication with 
each other. To secure a gradation of studies such as 
they could wish, will of course be difficult. Still we 
have proofs enough of the ardour of working people in 
these pursuits, to believe that it will not be impossible. 
Our teachers will endeavour as far as they can to avoid 
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technicalities and long words. But they wiU avoid just 
as earnestly a superficial and frivolous way of treating the 
great facts and laws of the universe, as if they were con- 
descending to the capacities of men immeasurably below 
them, instead of labouring, with the consciousness of 
their own ignorance, to raise men a little more ignorant 
into some apprehension of the meaning of the world in 
which God has placed them, and of the relation in 
which they themselves stand to it 

As our great object is in all ways to show our respect 
for the working people, not to insult them, we have no 
notion of offering them this education gratuitously. 
They are to pay for it. The fees will be arranged 
according to the scale which is adopted in the principal 
Mechanics' Institutes of London. They will not cover 
the expenses of the College. We want a Library ; and 
though the original teachers will receive nothing, they 
fully hope to raise up teachers among the working men 
themselves, who ought to be properly remunerated. 
This is one of the chief objects which they set before 
themselves, though they never desire to see the time 
arrive when the instructors shall be exclusively, or even 
chiefly, from this class. They hope and trust that pro- 
fessional men of all kinds, that men of letters, that 
students fresh from the Universities, that statesmen and 
divines, will always be found to take part in this educa- 
tion, will always feel that by doing so they are fulfilling 
their proper tasks, and educating themselves. 

Because this is my conviction, I have ventured to 
speak of this Working College, to an audience of all 
classes except Working Men, gathered together in this 
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West-end of London. I thank you heartily for the 
patience with which you have listened to statements 
which often must have been dry, and to opinions from 
which many of you may have dissented. I believe 
you will be rewarded for that patience, and for greater 
eflforts and sacrifices, if you should be led in any way 
to assist in this work, or in such a work as I have 
described to you. We are so convinced of the absolute 
necessity of not making our teaching dependent upon 
public patronage, that we shall not beg help from the 
public. The aid of those who are willing to trust us, 
we shall be thankftd to receive, and we think that we 
can] turn it to good account. Those who cannot trust 
us, I would beseech to commence a better enterprise 
themselves. We attach no worth to the particular plan 
which I have sketched out. It is the best we have 
been able to think of in the circumstances in which^we 
find ourselves. Another may be far better in other 
circumstances. Ours may be modified, contracted, ex- 
panded to almost any extent. Only, let not any man 
be hindered from doing that which in him lies, by his 
suspicions, of other men, — by fancying, rightly or 
wrongly, that what they do must be done feebly or ill. 
To every man, his country, his conscience, God himself, 
is saying, " Work thou while the day lasts, for the night 
is coming when no man can work." 
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. NOTl L P.l. 

The ' Lectures on Education,' whicli are spoken of in ' tlie "first; 
Lecture of tliis Course, were published in the year 1839. /f hey have 
been for some time out of print ; and I do not ima^e tliat a new 
edition of them is the least likely to be demanded. Wlien thej^ 
appeared, it seemed to me that two great perils were threatening.^ 
education. One arose from the notion that the State could educate ^ 
the nation by providing sclioolrooms, establishing * a system of 
instruction, inducing sects and parties to obey a common rule imd 
suppress that which was peculiar to each, llie other danger was,. 
that the Ecclesiastical body in the country ipightj .either on the, 
strength of its ancient position, or of its divine pretensions, or of its 
command over a jnajoi;j;yj assert tte kind of power which the Jesuit 
body had asserted in former days and conilnues to assert in our owb. 
That. power, as.l un^ei^tarid it, is a power to rule and govern miiids. 
not to awaken am] eilucate tbcm. It is a power which the Sta.te hto 
a right to dread. It has always interfered, and must always iiiterttjS^ 
with the power of tlia inagistfate, because it is jtsclf ni^Lgistcnafr 
This. I maintained, was not because the Jesuit was too much of al 
Churchman, bi^t too little^— fhkjause he abandoned lb e function jm 
a Churchman, and became a mischievous Statesman. The true 
Churchinan, it was contended, possessed a power of an entirelr 
different kind, a ppwer which ccwperated with that .QfitBe ^States-* 
man, but (did not cross, it or interfere with it.' It was a pp\fer Qv^f , 
the spirits of men and of children, not to keep them.dowiv, but to give, 
them freedom and expansion; it was an influence to raise men. 
above the condition of animals,^ into the, condition of moral and 
responsible beings. It was an inducnce to rsose men out of a 
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warring, turbulent, atomic condition, into a social condition. It 
was an influence, therefore, favourable ta science, adverse to super- 
aiition. It was an influence favourable to national freedom and 
order, adverse to all the influences, religious or secular, which 
threatened them. The State, it was afi&rmed, could not absorb this 
power into itself, could not dispense with it. The State had a right 
to claim that it should be exorcised for the good of its subjects ; had 
a right to interfere when those who wielded it were turning it to 
mischief. But the two powers existed distinctly, co-ordinately. 
No artificial arrangement had called forth either. No conventional 
alliance determined the conditions of their union. Their distinctness 
and their relation to each other, were implied in all the acts and 
thoughts of nations and of individuals. The course of history, not 
our theories and speculations, was to teach us how they were to 
work together or impede each other. 

These Lectures were written to meet a particular set of circum- 
stances which does not now exist. If I spoke my mind freely, 
I should say that the experience of the years which have passed 
since, has been more profitable, — at least in the question of educa- 
tion, — to English Statesmen than to English Churchmen ; that the 
former have shown more humility, more willingness to learn the 
limits of their power from experience and fact, more disposition to 
use it within those limits, than the latter. This is an impression 
which has forced itself upon me very reluctantly, while I have been 
considering the acts of the Committee of Privy Council, and the 
debates which have taken place in the National Society. I do not 
say that we can be satisfied with either. I do not say that we 
could have dispensed with either; not even with the turbulent 
exhibitions which have caused most pain and scandal ; nor yet with 
tbe third party of dissenting voluntaries. But, on the whole, one 
must acknowledge a more practical purpose, and a more energetic 
action, in those with whom one is inclined to have the least sym- 
]>athy. One may dread some of their maxims and some of their 
proceedings ; but it must be chiefly the fault of our own pride or 
ignorance if they do us harm. The Government now recognises 
whatever moral and spiritual power it finds at work in the country, 
and does not pretend to supersede it, or substitute its own for it. 
Every Clergyman, therefore, and every society of Churchmen is 
put upon a triaL If the Churchman knows what moral and spiritual 
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power is entrusted to him, he can pnt it forth. If he cares for a 
real authority rather than for the semblance of one ; if he actually 
raises men's spirits instead of boasting of his divine commission to 
raise them ; the State will ask him no questions, will commend what 
it sees he has effected, and will afford to him another kind of aid, 
which he can in general obtain from it at less sacrifice of dignity and 
duty than from the public. 

Por these reasons, many passages in my former Lectures, though 
I believe they were justified by the occasion which called them forth, 
now strike me as not only obsolete, but painful. There are hopes 
expressed, some of which have been disappointed, snspicioQs wluch 
have proved unreasonable. But it is pleasant to feel that there are 
more of the last than of the first. Some individual men, who were 
then exercising, as I thought, nobly, the true function of ihJb 
Churcliman, have since shown that their idea of it was derived from 
the school of Loyola, and have therefore felt, reasonably and ooa- 
sistently, that they could only find full scope for it by submitting to 
the Bishop of Home. A Society which then seemed to be awakening 
into new and vigorous life, now appears likely to sink into premature 
decay and decomposition. But the training-schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of London and throughout England, are doing far more 
than they promised to do. Some of those who contributed most to 
their growth and efficiency, are not less zealous in the cause than 
they were at first, and have had years of sorrow and wisdom to give 
them a deeper understanding of their duties as English and Christian 
men. Some, we have a right to believe, who have passed out of the 
struggles and divisions of this world, are able, with clearer insight 
and higher powers, to wofk with their friends, their country, and 
the whole Church militant on earth.* On the whole, I believe that 
the last fifteen years, though they may have left us more deeply 
conscious than ever we were, of the wants of our population and of 
our own failures, have done more than almost any corresponding 
period in our annals, I might ahnost say than any half-century, to 
show us what cannot be done and what may be done by Ei^lish 
Statesmen and Churchmen. 

* One of the most devoted of them all, G. F. Mathison, Eaq., died after thea* 
Ijectures were delivered. 
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Note IL Page 13. 

The passage in Guizot, which refers to the old schools of the 
f mpire, is in the 4th Lepon of the * Histoire de la Civilisation en 
rrance/ toL L pp. 97—124. 



Note in. Page 16.1 

The passages in Alcuin's Works, which illustrate his method of 
education, are to be found in vol. ii. part 2, pp. 265 — 354. Ed. 
fol. 1777. The notices of him in Guizot, are contained in the 22d 
Ijepon, vol. iu pp. 160 — 192. 

The third Lecture in Sir James Stephen's "Work, is on the 
character and influence of Charlemagne. 



Note IV. Page 19. 

* A certain Abbot,* writes Eadmer, * who was esteemed very 
'religious, would often converse with Anselm about the religion 

* of the monastery generally, and . especially about the boys that 

* were brought up in the cloister. "What, I pray you, is to be 

* done with them? They are perverse and incorrigible. Day and 

* night we do not cease beating them, and yet they grow worse 

* and worse." To whom Anselm with some astonishment, " You 
' do not cease to beat them ? And when they are grown up 
*what kind of people" are they?" "Stupid and bestial," was 

. * the answer. "What encouragement have you to waste this 

* nourishment of yours," said Anselm, " when the result of it is, 
"' that out of men you fashion beasts ? " " But what can we do ? " 

* asked the Abbot. "We control them in all possible ways that 

* they may turn to good, and we do no good." " My dear Abbot, 

* I beseech you," said Anselm ; " if you were planting the seedling of 
' a tree in your garden, and you were so to shut it up on all sides 

* that it could not send out its branches in any direction, when after 

* certain years you let it loose, what kind of tree do you think would 

* come forth ? I should fancy one with very curved and twisted 

2 
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' branches. And whose fault would that be but yours who had 
' confined it so immodeMe}}!^ I AuQItiiisiii&'^hat you are doing with 
*.yp^, J^ys» . TJjj^y^teye .be^^^fpJaftjlKd wM gwd^ p£:ilte,CJlr(Ufch, 
« tjifijt th^y jjjay grow: »ftd.;\)nng'?qjr|^liifruit,|fco G^i- iButryott'ibifid 

* tjippi^o fast vii|H tprrftrs,.thr^,^p^ .b^hpfe tM tfejy.iiftn.jKiijoy 
*,pp liberty ^batsoeyer, . ThuJ^..]^nw?ise4y pipsp€ii,down,-t!i^jtefip 
V tGgeijhpr eyii. jbhov^hts within, t^ovan^ lo^i^ish ^nd. fei^ uponi ilM»ti; 
'^ihoughta.tliiAlt >re ^.^^ted.lil^e ^^hop^^ tog^Uteiriiand fiK>,^u^t^Aed 
*:by,thp npnrisjin^enjt wbich they.ref^iy^ .fcopi joi^. th^\ ,ti^^-rmn% 
' obstinately whatcYei: njight. serve for, tl^ correfiM^n^,! 5«l9o.4i<J' 
' .dp, f^t perceiy.q in y^u Miyt^ing p{, ]d^^,, or gepit^n©^ ler lifio^ 
'ifity towao:^? thpWp neithpr hav^ jtJ^'ey.,any bgUef i^ ax^-gooflaesf 
f in you, >ut tbe^y. ftHPPP^ that .aU j«ar plfms.plre. ^p, ap^if; qa^ 
' tnvances ag^t. tliem, .pj;QpeQding frgm, enyy an^ bat?flil^./.4*d 
'ibi^ miserable, result CQme;$ % pass, jth^t^; a3 theii; belies :^^Tr,/.^o 

* there,growa JLj^,tb,ei?pLMtr?<jl sfiiU^ ;wispicion_pf qyyescyiiiKl/ot^fl* 

* Ij^^eir niiftda;bfi99nae curyed and. stooping. to wa«i8,,a^ tijciw/ .Siw* 
'.jt^ej.baye ney.?B,been nourished. in itrpe.chapity^ they flMmptiJfl^k 
^a); anyanQ.ex(?pjxtwitJl^ dowi][C;a^1i Ivows -?flid »4^iptiBg i^«^/^ 
i;^mf9,I^yi€^ :pppj^ I, Phap. iir, f eptipa-^O. S0e>Iao,.Ui/9i JfoUowifig: 

i^tio^^ii!/ ,/ r^xX..',: :..-...!vj::i ; .'; i; ■..-.= -• •• !■ ::.-i-:-(i:iuO ' 
■■■i--; :.:i--.- I" !-.i :;■: '11 v..-". ;■■'•■; ■■ ■•-.\\'\ .'"■':{ 'i<: i''7j::i- :ij; * 

;.!/' -■,-;"u •■!■=/!.. -I'M) -NoTB-.V. ).iPage»9L /:; ■■ I ^:.i.'- 1 -ii->.:r * 

; '^^® J?f ^^K?S.J,te 91iP)iPd JSfO^ Af?ftM.9W^^i.'Wrfteji^feraJt^d 

* Hisftona Calamitatum.' — Cousin's mition of his Worksj^ji^\,^.^.^ 



. '(The passes! tolwhiohiIha/^e'ipe>iBllj^«refe^i«d'ittkfid ^'iSo^f^ of 
th&.<>Oq^d-:09»aiiiskion/^-&rd ibosilwhic^ bsh^itc^eMilcd'^t^^ 
Colleges generally, beginning at p. 129ii:rtii«l ij^j|(hw4b«*i«fteiitf 
University, Balliol, Merton, New College, and Lincoln College, pp. 
185—214. .;<;x^(/i ./I .a.^/. 

My knowledge of William of Wykeham is entirely derived from 
ihiSiiBep0rf^^d-iEI'oin'Biskid|b>'L0WthV'Mb.-^'i^ 4>afi6ie l^nt 
work, entitled '^Wittiam'l-Of''^5WJfi»hafax/i«Ifi^H|iiJoCl^^^ 
Mr. Mackenzie Waicott, London, Nutt, 1852, which contains much 
valuable and interesting information. 
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iiti-.v -,. ■■■ I. ■,-.,■. :=■ •:• .N(»K-¥liL/.Pige.&4.-» ■.. .-.■ 
t'l My VeaBeis ate wa ddtW iuffilcJifehtlj acquaJntid' \<rith' M^ 
fai^tft«',Uy^'Mr/Hai:tKb.^ ■•■'Li)ca:e'i^ *^^ Eilii- 

l^tioD/'tiiottgli tb«ly ar6 often quotisd, are iiofc; I dai^^eef; inticli r^ad. 
Qflwiptoftage t6't?iidillave Wftlrred, ill whi6liit 13 reooriimended 
tittiitkifr'thildVshbessbMdbe 9(y t!dn^t^^^ kak, and let tn 

watw^'tt^beneVer hifc cotafes neai* 'it, occilrs Afear the /dpteninig of the 
ireatisei and w oae of a" series of J^hyafcal mstfuctlciTis which precfede 
ttriieltoal bear tl)[K)ft m6tal-aiid Wtdllefetnial disdplih6. As 1 hive 
^otttb'$<i B]]j^ tbi>d Letetu]^6'a jiast^irbhi Miltoil rdsp^cthig Mu^c, 
Ir wlli"giVb"thfe i|)toailel tfR^troih! Itotke. After' strongly 'rei56r|i- 
iflefldili&'DaJituig'be<iause''it'.grHes graceful lifaotidrii all 'the life, isid 
^JAfiove'aH" ttiflgs mahlirfelsi' and 'a becbnnhg confidence to jfbiiig 
^■tMldifto,"^iej'gdiB«lolt to i»y,''*?Mdsic is thorigjhf to have some 
f 4dWty*#i& datKjibg; ahdia good'hattd tipbn some iristriiments 'is by 

* maiy people mightHy valuStd: But it trasteis s6 Witch of a young 
^inAn*8 time to^iun but a ihbderafe' skill in ft, and 6iigag6s ofile^ in 
^uch odd coiDpaiiy, that mHj fhfiik'it much bitter spared. "^Ahd 
^IibaVekm^g^meil of ^t»' s^d'bus^ess so ^seldoya heard a^y'bub 
' commended or esteemed for having an excellency in Musii), th^t 
' amongst all those things that ever come into the list of accomplish- 

* ments, I think I may gitro*^ *11he Hsti platee. Our short lives will 
•not 

qi^tojifu:- 



t serve us for the attainment of all things, nor can our mwds 

' ^Wfeys'fiiteif 6i'«olh«i!Hii4 fHiik fea^t.'— r<A-i2»;vor. IS. b.'gj, 



•Jo I^.piirt ofi John ftfSaHsbfiiqp-PiPoljjci-atiouawhi^h relates, to ithe 
141160 'ofM^t^Mohooka )i^>iiti/.lib«^iiii. e.il2..M J}e iacptiis xuigAtoruiid 
lluii^a9fiei)^4aq»<tveEba j^ent^^ i ■ -^i.-. ■..■■■ ./•:i:i ■ .■■„ ,. '■' • 

.f[f{ ,':-'2-)i'.'0 i\l ■)i\:d iiii.; . );i'»:I'-' > V'l/ ,■.■:•'■(/ .ir:I.j:'l .■'/•'''■■■ ■ • 

' Note IX. Page 57. * - '/ 

.it;'Pv9 Qlitwot Jfrom. Mrs.iftme(iOU da.ta^ 

b<^']dJ9»ij(M/3ofiUieiEarIyIt^A * 

II . - . I ■. ' fir , " ..■ . • " •■' 
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Note X. Page 81. 
I trust tliat the papei-s which explain the origin, progress, and 
present working of the Vauxhall experiment are so widely known, 
that any quotations from them would be quite superfluous. A com- 
pany for publishing illustrated books, in which the siBime enlightened 
maxims are recognised and the same practical plans for the Workmen 
are made legally binding on the shareholders, has, I understand, been 
recently established, and is under the direction of one of Mr. Wilson's 
family. 



Note XI. Page 98. 
■The words which I have used at the close of the third Lecture will 
expose me to the severe censure, of a class of men whom I perr 
aonally respect, and who, on many occasions, have shown a practical 
interest in the education of the working classes. In common, 
I believe, with the rest of my clerical brethren, I have been favoured 
with an epistle addressed by the Quaker body to the religious people 
of England on the subject of the war. I am not the least entitled to 
represent the feelings of any one else ; but for myself I do, with all 
gratitude, make answer to that document thus : — Because I accept 
the Bible as the law-book of individuals and of nations ; because 
I believe the interests of humanity and godliness are superior to all 
other interests ; because I hold that principle is never to be sacrificed 
to expediency, and that no plea of necessity can ever justify wrong- 
doing ; therefore do I repudiate that union of Christian and Mam'* 
monite maxims which the advocates of peace have been establishing, 
to the great detriment, of the education, morality, and well-being of 
the English people ; therefore do X think a war in the support of 
right and justice has been an instrument in God's hands for breaking 
down that unnatural and Uccursed alliance, and for teaching. us that 
we cannot bow at once to Him and to "His enemy. Whenever the 
Society of Friends has testified by zeal and sacrifices for the good of 
men, even by acts which in themselves I disapprove, that there is a 
higher standard to which men may be conformed than the selfish 
[Standard, I believe they have been, in the true sense of the word^ 
ministers of peace, helping to remove some of the diseases which 
cause wars, and of which wars are the medicine. Whenever they 
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Lave left on men's miads the fatal impression that mere physical life 
is tlie most sacred of all things; that money is the measure of 
worth ; that the character of God is uncertain ; that the principles 
of His old and of His new Covenant are. contrary to each other; 
I liold them to be the ministers of war, the abettors of its worst evils, 
those who teach their countrymen to hail even its direst terrors aa 
God's method of saving us from utter heartlessness and Atheism. 



Note XII. Page 126. 

I have spoken of the new obligations which devolve upon the 
University of Oxford, in consequence of the removal, now sanctioned 
by the Legislature, of the subscription to the Articles at Matri- 
culation. As I have defended the principle upon which that sub- 
scription was originally established, maintaining it to be directly 
connected witb Education, and not accidentally imposed as a test of 
Church membership, which it is not and never can be — ^I wish to 
Explain myself somewhat more upon this point than I could do in 
Lectures referring to an altogether different subject. I am the more 
desirous to do so, because I believe there is a disposition in some of 
the Colleges to make use of the privilege, which at present they 
undoubtedly possess, of fixing restrictions for their own bodies by 
Irhich the University as such cannot be bound. Such a course, 
however legally justifiable, is not one which I think can be safely 
adopted by societies desirous to do the work, which their founders 
intended them to do, which God and their country require of them 
in this day. * • 

* I take it for granted that those who would limit the Colleges to 
professed members of the Church of England, dislike strongly, if not 
equally, a purely secular education which shall avoid Theology — and 
therefore some of the deepest questions in humanity — ^altogether, and 
one which, professing to treat of Religion, strives to make it equally, 
agreeable and palatable to all persons of all different opinions, with 
tlie limitation, possibly, that they must acknowledge a certain 
respect for Christianity. I heartily sympathise in their objection to 
both these experiments. Though I am quite content that both should 
be made, because I believe that it is only by trial we can ascertain 
h'ow little (either is colbpatible with the frankness and openness 
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^q^mjjrejwpsjxq ac'pail^.litf^?^!. .But.i^.iai^.qucAlkaiifilichL&fiwQKll 
'j^9^,^^i^usJj fii^^)i]f4^>;tfl 1i)w>?a>:]fflK>th^r;<tb^«i*Tpot' ml that '^idil 
^jal^€^djf,:^d wJm^bj^ .^i^ley.,^|^.J4ey}/W^t^8a(f^e (torn ibilayj<faflrtti% 

.pa}i?,q£ ,^h^j^^paliKh\^!rpl!i or yiho .li¥kY^,(«uJiei»d:ita/paiQil il&idb 
:|^Q^er u,n4^uo ten^ptf^t^n tabefiil^t aUogetliorxeftp^ofcbig TbociHgj, 

:^WS^iiiV»si€iif tQj%,jdiff^i;wt Wbajt* a,ftd ^pojooftoifms^of tibe Jartias 
0;: iftq^pjMity wWfii'?' *i^ Wj Qttr; P=vp. ^pmitfwiioa.? .; fiugitow <hei<dfaBB 
jtip^j.-jj^^ thiijii;,90ur^.)?uit,..a?i^iWkOe§; f^itt jfrioai.dMtfactnQQ^'lisuQI 

B4)l^*S*WfiW*?W^^f wJWfik >M»A4^'tQ it.fMWlKtt^iCriifr;ptea»«i 

are driven from our old moonngs, not into the open.^8ovbbi«i(i 
if we will profit by it, to a more secure anchorage. We cannot 
test men any longer by their own professions, or by our judg- 
ments of them; we^'^mtsSV^ tWrBifiK^4o tell us how God 
tie|fari|^ tl^einj-phpw they stand in Pjis siglit, AjvitlnJ^t^ .i;pf^ef|;o 
to " 11 J e 1 1 nil i^e mi ji r c ;^ ^ i cj 1 1 rf or ou ra, 11 j ; d i5 s u r L')y i\ ti^ppe | , f'^^si 
logical point of viuw iliau any ouicr. It may ^be ,T?iei:y"jJ^ji>y^^^^j|g 
attiLiji it, hj rcasGu of our owu ^elfiislmo&H or Qjnuioiuit|^|i^jLi^jj^ 
but it h jLLst that which au f.ugll^li Chnrduiiau '^'Q\i\d wish t% 
altain, if he cosikl ; it ia just that which eiiables huii to prpvc tliat- 
hi5 Church h not a scct^to use the lai^guage of his .formi,U^ries^, 



iknM» flndi(int(M.hi8iilLfei ^ '%ete '-is- li6» tried' '6t'6titHi^iAmt: ^" O^e 
edisMbkx9, vha'pitft Ib^ sOfiUi'Tiiid^ ))^M(^^;'kiio# Whttfi he'tif; "i% 

LfMDvndrd;dbgiiwliMl.&iid 'e^clu^tve tfiacii' th^ -Will fiiid liini'tty tt^; 

^OuiHribegiule iM^ik a Gtmrchinab/Mctttis&'lib ^h«l^ tGi'buiM'-tip'''a 
dd*iiBdtmtkm4H{eeton4xds«i is k'^reirter '^Ff^d' ahd - libbihinktloil' 'eo 
diukii huhsflf 'tbturnl^iMiy'eile el^. " I'llts siire that thti'tn*ite^ ib 
(TQ^giodii' ve^xp^ipen ^ir^ BAy ^kM^hi^is lidlisiBtii^'; tlief^'ate lidtm'd 
-ia(do(isl»9itbejr'tv««)d fbrget'^h'eii^ ftuhiii^ if tliey'stiok^ dth'^i*wisi^. 
iSiiti:^ juki iiotdaadMfti!%'tt^sf^'t6'tb^ih;''bat^ ^1i6 Chi^itl^ 
asBUolans andigeiitleincfltt-wlio takd pTartib: the teachrag'61 (nifrlBh^lisii 
JCoUegcK^'jiI^kAo^f'liMit w^irt I*ay'>»Kfl:ccnttttictfdit!(elf 1:6 soifiitMilg 
ailitheit milrlds'attdl'lreai^ff, in e^ite-of anj plttjttdicc^ th^fmfhkVb 
3iS^slithe''iid;erer.' ' Wifen amaii ist cMifldeiiib Mt <}6d i^ iie^hidg 
*l«de -tirfft^ 'to'1^' goi^mti^^^^ twi^t'tlfeni 'to Miftsaf] 

"ildieiir^is'MCttsfM that th6y %re xiot* th^' c6iilir4di(^dil of' thfffrMrlL!b& 
pw^tnkeefitot^ bdli«f«dj but the adat)tatfcin of i!t to li6^ donditibtis; HlJ 
lliuit Jfeei s«Hfeflba*'ttidse who need tHeni will 'irilieive theJiii iii AmI 
tirol9. '-If^lQreiiOoulragfefe ptok!>fe= hiive' ^ady becii giv^; thstt'th'e 
bwt «i|d ribsb i<il%Jrtenfed'Celk^ddittiOkft^^ 

BOt'ite $aAmd-^'4io 'iniiii'lbeit' «ikteta6^< abd thti&Mtr^'iiibe^lii^^? 
lrat/#ill'.betailgllli«eYbnby^the rtll^r^'or'-l'h^'ChTtfdhi tkatthily iisA 
hnt^tMvABiaoihhs&'miimi pHnetpIiis ijy f^lt!]y''cdnfbsiii^ 'tH^Sr' 

a6widttties.:f:3'(«> -jl! ..?i'r \oii .^Tj.fn->Oiii i;i'. -yu:. Mr..-} .K■^;'V, -^u 
aomrr.o }!( .^jV.K'^o.hur, .-i ■.!•.■.;• •i-Ji:' /) --.f ,jI '-M Jil^-vi 'liv- «;.-.■ L 
-gbi/j, Tifo V(i 10 .^iioi'-'j'ioy ,f//-. -!■)..■' ..J .■•x,.-iol /jir. iiDni i<;»J 
JjoO v/o.i 2if fl>t '.?^W-H^» ^^g94^---.v ,»"-.i- ■^'> ^fi-'^'i 

^ra^foto^^^^ i(ih^ remaps on^^Iie^^ojVS^ 

iSip™fej^ei^ isPlueh tecu^ in the Fifili Lecture, would bavctajsjeij-^j^^ 
sSfac'^v^at differ c lit form, perhaps would Iiave been altered ^?eti ^j^^ 
sufcstancrej If they bad becE writ tea after Ih^ wqrt of our Coll egpf 
d&Metf6ed;''"I ii^ very glad that they were not. Oft^GtInn?|^, 
ei^ic^tiA'' §^d#y our ideal to have teen wron^. Tbea it is ^| 
pdVilegc' iis well as a du|y to correct it; for to correct is to cnnofil^^ 
it?^ ti^eiiitliiibi' ^ipferieilce slsows' ttai'ttere are parts of it wlucli'* 
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eannot be realized at once, which must be modified to suit persons, ^s 
places, and times. To alter the design in conformity to this expe*?— 
rience, is merely to save ourselves the humiliation which it bringsi^Hi 
with it, to reduce that which is higher and truer within the dimen^*' 
sions of our own pettiness, to depriye ourselves and others of & 
standard by which we may hope to be raised and reformed. I thinlc 
most persons must have learnt that, if it is not an act merely of 
prudence but of duty to give up the most cherished projects and 
tyi^Tima for the sake of getting what you can at the first starting of 
an Institution — ^it is just as prudent, just as much a duty to keep your 
principles always before you. Occasions will speedily arise which 
will make you feel your need of them, and will force you to apply 
tiiiem more severely than you were at first able to do. 



LECTURES 



ON 



THE EELIGION OF EOME, 



AND ITS CONNEXION WITH THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN j 

CIVILIZATION. 



I 



J JniTJlU 



.}IT:rOT r'.Vl YA CfMOU 

IljL.ir/ -fMiii:!// r'urul jr'nl j'.»i/J. oilt u.')(f7/ '.ofn:jiiL 1' 

A iMv)m Of if(i I:'i)T('«'iiT(>':> ?.»([ \)\\um\< un^jioil ni5 o'dvr ''^ 

ai Ivjjhffi'i'Kf r.n /7 mocq >''i:)rr:r.ffi Tr.rr^ pXA 'lo oisri > -fcl'I^ 
jod i^nv/ li mff .v/of'jj r.^)f)nife oifi tisiY oJ ymitolil ^^^^ 
rx( LfjK.il'-i 'yfj:/j[JYiTq r> ihi\^ inih f/njitijamj lo .o::i.ir:tf'"Vfi8 
ifiiy ^ ,>:];■//■ .^fl ilgijoilt n--)fhi59ii ^RfioaL^.. rioqj'j Lov/-or ^^ 

Ri> r*'...>ifv/ ,y\y,U\ ylo.f -u(.t -joI h*i(ftilcfr.i« P)nA 
".aIv)ti'vjnR (Jji-Je* fj'^^i'rMs;' "^'t.U'jH tf.oi^ ot oiIV/ 

'lo J /'.I !((!>':) '»f[t i(f fjTfDvil )I. .'j(f ot p/vfutoowl lo •j^ii'*''" ""^ 
fl:)nfn <i5 jfr'tl' ')vk{[ i^'fpfo«foJ5 ia')l)Ofrr HuoY .biTn[tc>^^-^"* 
t^/;l .'mIi 'fjitir.H o| '.j-jfany. "^o .lT/5i[ yrf/; "io STjsfonV- arft ^^ 
rno-i't iiii;if^.' 8li tj/mb '^xrioflf Inih nobiqsjja giihoS'"'^^^ 



LECTURE I. 

ROME IN ITS YOUTH. 

Many who are present to-night will remember a pas- 
sage which occurs near the commencement of Dante's 
Inferno.' When the Poet first hears whither Virgil 
s about to conduct him, he expresses his wonder that 
10 rare an honour should be conferred on so mean a 
Derson. He remembers indeed that there is a precedent. 
The hero of his great master's poem was permitted in 
lis lifetime to visit the shades below. But it was not 
trange or unnatural that such a privilege should be 
bestowed upon ^neas, heathen though he was, * Sith 
e ' — so Gary renders the words, — 

* Sith he of Borne, and of Rome's empire wide. 
In heaven's empyreal height was chosen sire, 
Both which, if truth be spoken, were ordain'd, 
And stablish'd for the holy place, where sits 
Who to great Peter's sacred seat succeeds." 

"Xhis is certainly a singular motto to choose for a 
^iirse of Lectures to be delivered in the capital of 
-otland. Tour modem scholars have done as much 
the scholars of any part of Europe to scatter the last 
^gering suspicion that Rome derived its origin from 
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a Trojan colony. Tour older heroes have done at least 
as much as those of any nation, to show that what Dante 
regarded as the final glory of the great city, for which all 
its sufierings and victories had been preparing, was not 
a desirable consununation for it or for mankind. I cer- 
tainly do not dissent from either of these conclusions. 
Nevertheless, I think there is a principle implied in the 
words of the poet, which is not seriously affected by his 
antiquarian ignorance, or by his ecclesiastical theory. 
That principle, as I imderstand it, applies to all nations 
wliich have risen from insignificance to greatness, and 
have maintained a memorable position in the annals of 
the world. It assumes that we may trace through all 
these, some great providential purpose, some leading 
character and tendency, signs of which will be apparent 
in the very opening of the histoiy, and will be most 
conspicuous as we approach its catastrophe. The feeling 
of such a purpose imparts to many of the classical 
histories that dramatical xmity, which we feel to be a 
compensation for their want of accurate criticism. A 
similar characteristic gives an interest to many of the 
historical works which have been recently produced in 
France, though one has often to lament in them rheto- 
rical exaggerations, and to fear that fiicts and documents 
have been unconsciously coloured for the sake of effect. 
Something better than the Destiny which the ancient 
as well as the modem annalist recognises as presiding 
over the course of events, — a Will wliich is compatible 
with freedom, and which awakens it, — mAj one day, 
I trust, be fully confessed by those who write and those 
who read, and xnay compel them to dread every devia- 
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iiou fix)in trntli as no less' miscliieTons to the poetical 
coufliBtency of their narrative, than to its moral signi- 
ficance. But stLch a helief will lead to a more careM 
ohservation of the course which every nation has pursued 
through the different stages of its infancy and youth 
and manhood, and to an assured conviction that, however 
the design for which it exists may have been perverted 
and , concealed by its self-will, that design will not be 
spught in vain by the faithful student, and may be 
fulfilled, within his own sphere, by the fgdthful citizen. 

While, however, I look upon this doctrine as one of 
the widest application, as one which may be safely 
tested by the annals of England or Scotland or France, 
I cannot help perceiving the most striking illustration 
of it in the case to which Dante referred. The traditions 
respecting ^neas contain, it seems to me, the germ of 
an idea that has been worked out in the records of the 
Popedom. The life and empire of Bome, in all its in- 
termediate periods, exhibits, I think, the development 
and firuetification of this seed, so that wo cannot under* 
Btand the good or the evil which we find at one or another 
laoment in those memorable records, if we refuse to 
takiS notice of it. I do not conceive that any change 
wiuoh has taken place in our views respecting Roman 
hiAUsfry, any discovery that we had mistaken legends fi)r 
&cts, has robbed us of materials for this investigation, 
or can affect the method of it. Every new light which 
has been thrown upon the character or constitution of 
the people, ought to be, and I believe will prove to be, 
also a light to us in this path. Every hint that has 
been given respecting the value of heroical lays or my- 
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fliolo^ioal tradiidonfi^k'iDf tfaiTgrenj(ltetiyUaeiiiP0iliii6ii 
i^umdsdYOUKmgl tin Iqok'Vf^ 

mertdjT ^ laioolii^ctioix -ofl d&agktiefatbi.' »>-.'jfii *i3i^.BkxmfjliainlBb 
&eie 1^ btv I vuspecty* augEeatusalftisfaGjtio^/iifi^fiddinp 
thaAithd interest! wkiehiioiii>fadQi6x»(f(X)kliiiiB^ 
Uiijn¥i^tm&umce^lmh it(exffi6isddLrii|)(Bi[1heiridiln)9M 
ten^ I andi dheir.*.}iifie^mw^inotL>itnTQi>ihi^ to ofbiils im 
sdnk-cBJ was mit th^JoooseqiieiloeHif .^fiqr miifakas) Wjtkeitl 
diiidjdiiit)r^/bixt'/Wasrdiei£D^ ai geniainerilxiflbBitiwfaMht 
led); &aiiior peiccQiTe^a[ ttnitft;/Aaa3d)^la.>i!iaqie^ -^dMl 
narrarth-e^/ztliyiilno )ind0easi3Gl knowiiedge aidspbctiii^i itb 
details can excuse the men of this day fox\fcn^iiw^,n\l 
'A I Xhis: iastj caD^idciirdtibti'AviU ^^I iiopo^ )acqnitimb o£ Hhe 
cxtieiiie'prBaaimptijoii fffMoh/Uaag^K^' ;fii»fci£teeibj/to>libir 
iuvblrsd; 'io I tbd isaik >I« jhame^dndfeirtafaBiiJ • >Z bhall-jbamf 
need ehongU ofi yourz/mdulgenoB^ whil&/l:aiii skipilmfng^ 
haBtiljn forep agjraimd// wjbtilz thja^ejpfijol 'Wli»(bfSiaiiy7'io£ 
jloui /iwiHi b^ > fainoiiax^ abotit (Ihe wolsjfebti >andi.irii^iiis itfr 

eY\dthamAi NBut.ifj.ltouil&iiej.otlifudiit-iib nec^BSMiai^.fiw 
i>kji;paipofi&^that {(^ouldl9ad.ji(>u^i9iri6h(H^ 
o£tka(iUng ]^(HSV.iii'toiany!{»rofQii^ biupitfloloq 

gicai inqniriieflityQUr acemistlkketi. * / l^re^ice to tidxdiitsft 
X hhY&\saaA''$ix^jir1iiSit[Ws^ytmzsi^ 
can tdixpiiiish vyovil ixii^^ liBnl mijpf 

ptopea; ■ Isnsinleasi wilL ibe : 'vrithj >coxBmonpk/ieBr whidiftiko 
most snperfioial areadeiis are Aoqiiuubted; Tfithu! d I: wcmU 
wish yoU' to. consider what ifliimpliedin&ctB.wldeh/ tire 6q 
well known to Ua that'weiscarceljsupfMpeanythisg.is 
implied in them, in traditions which we fiemoT' are parts 
of a 8chool-boy lore that men have left a los^ way 
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ddtiinltofraacistjyiaic'.anj advapced' pbri<ld;jofi-ai'viU2bti<D]sj 
i rfn itouiiag' i to these. dki> rthon^Htsy lof t qikbstiorang ithem 
fpdldiibilin9>i]{)otLildiieiilyiisj^ ard iiitj o£'>iid 

a^iutttT^i .J DistaJit'peiioaaHof J lOur untg li¥es>iuie bibt^t 
t0getiy6ni''iVIiB>i!iDrebh>i-li£s<'off tbeiibojndur.ilttDren^thened 
tritH'iAiKeaqierivtida'efi thetauaBv aHd-im^avtsdnbiettkBil 
itiYdfeiveSi/!! The ipeiiidd& o£']|l^&:ivKNrld'iii Hfs «rer iiiD-iljike 
iiiiiihnrilbardiBglit neaorec to eiBxibi ia)^eT(iaBMd//\^&4uiienfa<iaffid 
h&^ identaealjtfaejlaixnBrvdkici]} gOTvnb'tikq pk)giEar abd 
ohangest'offthe spteilBB>ar^ il?idii'diaserffihi)di(iwe>triijeerin 
the.ipdivi£hudu'''i viJ. ^.j.it 'j,. a.,nr oilt '>r:jr'.ix*,> nr/j ^lij'.JoL 
.*-j ( Silt tilisre i«{is>8oanp 'ibdsdtia^/whibk rMoUnei met jto itliEhk 
tiibtiitooh'«kidiefi^ especkUyjfwOolon the^imlalB'fo iBxxnaiD 
Imldrjl^iaild to Bonlaiii&hh/areipScxlliflirljKjdcihabad^d/m 
<>liiiidB]r;i- Eiveily'ibiLi^ jmi8i^:b€i>iaiwaire/iiiJ UimseK bi.a 
<tert|di£ rpa^nBliAS^ > aaqL 'pei^tezlify/ Whemi -lie leontemj^lftted' 
-Oie Kcnflaeiieei'(^tBbine''dii itliel/d,e»<3nk8i of > nbtinkind^ 
Wkidttisitid3)'gigant)C'%tal pa\9iei:ii«oitmiikextibwtr WiuUir 
w^ al?9afve)in Aeiernplfe^.ttf itiieSaflt^^^^^t dtmotldrlyj^ 

pttlaisiLpand ienkpl^/ltl!^iVtoifh(:autr»6£isjij^t '^AMaFt^D 

oCItiiexii«dTdsibiiie^c<sfao0S( ^hieli/itkt^Q[foa:g^tto:thei»^U 
bni iffilch nflesfquietlj^'aildiiiife^eBtlioalLj^ 
cdteifoii^tomiJqb7rn6tead5hifor8i£^Krt// aindfiiiitbllfl^Ue 
iib8aig;ramiQjBV abLtoiramges m£i tinil^>-flfli£bicihnipBttoaer 
pBeseffvingi vnet^zilearely' i kp. i ideatii^ ofl »naii»y bnt ofl 'OSt 
fleiicoi;imvei>'p«prishin^>-iBv^ne/rf(i»iil tBlcit /hstSKlbftlair 
'keif pii'itff/ga^tDm3\;f nb/^ itsr<TttiD8idifldaT8rifagi ith&t iiUfiBl 
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confess to have been at work in the formatioii, of theirrr 
own habits and institutions? The transitory rule o£^ 
some dynasty, or of some nation that has trampled. 
others down, we can describe as a necessary visitatioiip 
as a scourge for the cure of internal evils. . But sq 
permanent a dominion as this, adapting itself to such 
a variety of conditions, and preserving so strange a 
uniformity, what does it denote ? At one nioment we 
are ready to hail it as a great instrument of civilization ; 
there has been surely a beneficent design in all its 
growth and continuance. Then our thoughts are recalled 
to the portentous crimes that marked the acquisition of 
this power, and the exercise of it ; crimes which we can 
limit to no period, of which the Republic furnished 
examples as startling as the Empire ; and which we want 
no other testimonies than those of the historians, poeta, 
divines, of the Middle Ages, to prove were not less when 
the city of the Caesars had been changed into the 
spiritual capital of Christendom. Must we accept the 
most horrible of all conclusions, — that the course of the 
world has been under the dominion of some daemon, by 
whom occasional good is permitted, only to make the 
evil system he has ordained more conspicuous and more; 
inevitable ? 

I think the conscience of mankind could better ward 
off this frightful hypothesis, if another thought still 
more perplexing, or rather a legion of thoughts with a 
specially tremendous one at their head, did not come in 
to strengthen the worse reason and make it appear the 
better. There can be no doubt that the religion of old 
Rome was bound up with its very life, impregnated all 
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its Institutions, was a principal cause of its consistency 
and of its endurance. This fact is obvious to the most 
careless thinker; the most accomplished students say 
that it seems more important to them the further 
they have pursued their researches. But was not this 
religion in its essence false and evil? Must not any 
polity which was derived from it, have been necessarily 
like its parent? Must not all greatness which it sus- 
tained have been accursed and destructive ? These are 
startling and agitating questions. Intelligent men, sin- 
cere students of history, have sometimes made them 
xnore painftd still by the answers which they have given 
to them. One wiU tell us, that Eomans did noble deeds, 
and exhibited a noble character, so long as they believed 
that which was utterly fictitious ; . but that the moment 
they saw things as they were, and therefore imderstood 
their faith to be folly, they became heartless and base, 
eager to be tyrants, ready to be slaves. A statement of 
SL precisely opposite character to this sounds at first 
even more astonishing and alarming, both from its own 
nature, and firom the character and authority of the 
speaker. Niebuhr, in a letter written to Savigny fi:om 
Rome, in 1818, after lamenting the falsehood and the 
infidelity of the people whom he saw about him, ob- 
serves, * All this seems the strangest thing to me, when 

* one looks back to the old Eomans, who were governed 
^ by a religion of the strictest veracity, fidelity, and 
^ honesty. If it should ever be in my power to continue 

* my history, I shall venture to demonstrate how this 

* religion, which was something quite difierent from 

* Stoicism, was the foundation on which the greatness of 

p 2 
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\ tnp old rprnDiican time ^as reared, and now t^e wnoifi 
< life of tne constitution depended bn it. ' ^ 

So remarkable an utteyaivce as this, may well make us 



pause. Inhere are parts of^ tte religion ofljie old Komaiis, 
not, when corrupted, .hut, so far as we can telr, iS it 
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knowledge of the sumect. to a jnan petter ahle tuan 
almo^t\atly,tQ, ludgfe of the. soundness oLhis opmion, 
"wrould SQarcely have ventured such a statement as this 

■ •■.iL' .'f'lil.-.! V'!* '" '1 >■''-! ■.m!i :;^ I. ''.;.'•« j-':j >im/rjrn .vvfjj 
Without havmff some c^i'ound^ for it which, deserve ^the 

. i-in: VI" ". t.-. .-r? r-i-.j:! .r?,k)(},i ;■•.:.;(. I.. Ti: -.qonutiliiir Lcib 
most feamest attention. Oile is not hound to make him 

,an offender lor a worn. jLhe familiarity, oi a letter, .and 

the capacity, of, his correspondent, are an, "excuse mr 

■''ft*''' '^ -^'^U'l"!*/. I'-.l'Tinf.iL} -..n vi<M-;:;.j^ lu-ca 

eJImses. which in a hook addressed, to .the pubiixx he 

■ir tIl'.ii --jii dq;!li!ii: li»_!»//'>.'i j. I.*;.-! luj/jj^l .>r--ju ■ ii s/J 
would, have been bound to fill up. Stul, unless ..wft 



le 




[.■;vi..v,fj c:i?rv)Jb ,[vy..iiJY^ T.iii.-. vJt'Nfi";"-' '■' ''t'^*'i'V .''"'jiuT 
effects, we shall certainly be likely to gather from, his 

' / ,r^r.4 r/w(f^U:u v^it^.rQ 

dictum an .excuse tor that ^^hich Ijie wonla have .most 

abhorred — tor insincerity or.ioi* want ot lajth. 

1 think X md^x be treating this subiect most lairly, if 

1 do not begm .from the Jieh^on, or Mythology ot the 

.111 r.".iT; -IL 'Ti wivA]/-) ,rK\i\[\T^ j»li'o7/_ 'Jil ,J;%i-ni . .rii'jm 
Komans, but rather frdnr some, part ot their habits ana 

-m: i.; ^ y.iMx\\r.^{\i\'^;iV) Ijffj;, >tii ilifjj/; •..ill tlJU M?>i ''^'JliT 

pohtical, constitution, vhich we confess,, with little disr 

rfir 1^1 r-.li}io,if,| • -(J V.)|«. Cjul-f.-i rji: O.Tnll fliliJ •VIu1>.Ifl 

sensiou.tpi be, characteristic and, national. I.shMl not 
^top to prove that ope pf 'thes^ is ,the power which tlie ' 
Komail father exercised over his child. This power is 
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connected witL all .the stories wiich .have made the 
deepest impression uppnpur childhood, with X40se which 

we wondered and trembled at; which assured ns that 

an O^Rffi iTv// -'fjdj .'-.nil -i". >jA\f,-ii\n\ hl ■i}*\t,}];>i\mn n^. 
we were ,readlnff oi an, orderly, and thereioi:a, a most 

^'rAiPAUnA \)]f* TiU^' - .''■-■: .i!;n -.,[1 D:.^Jti.L} ■.:.:.-•/!• j I .r-yii'L 

niighty,race. ihe questions which, these stories excited 

Ji ^. .11)1 frr.o i// --ti fj;t ..- iJndj^i>-)i«xji-n'.'. ;i iij /.■ -r-ir 
m us were not always pleasant.. WferQ the actoys in them 

TO he reverented .or hated? were thjey ejitixely rieht, 

gUOJOn/nr/T-irt!') ^i;u!I^ ^ It "• ''^^i'^j''"' 'i '^'''''''Til' ' V''''i. 

X)r utterly wrong (^ liut they did ^qt suggest the least 
thouffht of cruelty; rather of. fixed. purpose, controlling 
aiiiections that certainly, existed,, that were, perhaps, 

unusually strong. Ihese childish leejmgs, instead oi 

jj;UT 'Ai\t 'C'TT-jTrnMiji -■. '<: j-^-»!.ij'- ..ir n. •.'■_•!'• , I .'»■•. ii,i 



of 




l2\.w, maxuns re^specting the power oi the tather, titles 
and institutions grounded upon it, meet us at every turn. 
iWe have styuck . against a,, gnarled and .fibrous root, 
wjiich IS spreading itself out m all directions. JNatui;al 




definitely. Then come in the .different .forms oi eman- 




ould si 

'lu I" yu-jivii;/ i* ■■■■ _4i,-i Tl ■•'!• j.'-ir. • -jm! •• ,, . 
' great jpt^t, he .would, perhaps, expli^m to us that ^11 

i-i,'!; 'Ii'i ■■*ii ji .),|t : ■ ■: ;*'■!:■' l:'--,i: T ■■' '•' !!■•' ■''■-•■«■ ■;■ 

these ai:^ put the accidents .a^d circumstance^ Qi ,the 
Iiistory';"t|iat there iare. certain deeper principles in the 
constitution to wlbicli they may be referred. M. Savigny , 
Niebiiiir's correspondent, is as high an authority as we 
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can appeal to upon the subject. No one has mote 
extensive knowledge of it in all its bearings ; he ap» 
proaches it "with the earnestness of a citizen, and with 
the impartiality of a scholar. The object he proposes 
to himself necessarily leads him to view, the history 
from its legal side; he will therefore warn us of any 
fancies we may fall into, that there is something older 
and deeper than Law. Such would be hia inclination* 
But the fact is, that this authority of the Father seems 
to him so original, so fimdamental, a fact of Roman 
existence, that he departs from his proper functions fior 
the sake of doing homage to it. Strictly speaking, a 
jurist would treat all branches of law as comprehended 
under Obligations ; he would not admit any thing to be 
within his province which could not, in some manner, 
be referred to that head. But M. Savigny says in terms 
that the Roman jurist cannot adhere to this rule. He 
must recognise the Family principle as antecedent to 
all formal obligations, as implied in them. He cannot 
advance a step, if he is not willing to make this sacrifice 
of systematic consistency to undoubted fact. 

The first impression which this power made was, I 
said, somewhat confused ; the second may be positively 
painful. The dominion of the Father over the life of his 
son, together with the fact that the son for many years 
was under conditions similar to those of the slave, sug- 
gests the thought that the whole scheme of existence 
Was a vast tyranny, out of which individual existence 
and responsibility can only by slow degrees have 
emerged.. Such representations have been made by 
eminent moralists and commentators on history* The 
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slave, it Las been said, was one of his master's posses** 
sicnas; the son was scarcely distinguishahle firom him. 
The Family consisted of both. Does not this prove 
that in onr sense of the word the Family had no exist- 
ence; that the head was an owner or proprietor merely; 
th«t Law and Government, if indeed they shaped 
themselves in conformity with this idea, must have 
-overlooked Persons altogether, must have contemplated 
only those rights which have reference to Things ? 

There is great plausibility in this statement. There 
is so iBiT a truth in it, that Borne had certainly fix>m the 
first the capacity of becoming a state in which the life 
of the citizen, the life of the man, was unrecognised, 
was impossible. That a time arrived when this capacity 
. was tamed into full and frightful reality, all admijb ; that 
is what we mean when we speak of imperial despotism; 
it is of this that we trace the workings in the decline 
and fell of Eoman greatness. It is right and important 
that the historian should not ascribe these to accidents 
occurring at a particular period, or to some external 
impact ; that he should seek for the seeds of them in the 
earliest periods. But what was it that the despotism 
subverted? what was it that declined and fell? We 
want an answer to this question* A true consideration 
of the Eoman doctrine and practice respecting the 
parental and filial relation, I think, leads to the most 
satisfectory answer we can obtain. This doctrine and 
practice were not grounded upon the confusion of things 
with, persons, of human beings with property. They 
were the great protests in the ancient Pagan world 
Sigainst that confusion; the great indication and assertion 



and chara€t(^^ifti^ 9^.fti]^gn|§ii5L,to^ii|igf.4v^§t>^aep^^^ 
%,^jpjw;^^t iTRgQirpufto^n4.^ai?}^r^TJrtl«ta^^^ 

tb^, r^i^^fjA^i^(?T^l^fif .)^^^, 4j?rti oJwrt > Aft . je^iiQiK>icff>AtkA 

rela^i(jf(jjbip,.,,,1ft..lfi\ji^^ .l^Af^^q^i^Mai 

of certain nj^f\f^,,^€^T9p1iy Mqa 



Asihatinj^ ift- nfttuire' 'Uke 'hljai'^^nl It InVtav^'ftfiit Wir^^ 
afiirf iirhBniyt-'v<r^<u!i^tibld'W Assert itdelf^^Ueh oihef 

<late^for'th«>siftt/,'tk)falVflod*l^'fitiriim-^ ' '■" 

vjiJ^am.ie«^irfly= anildds^ tJlai jrotl'-^liririia f'^eiVy 
tlritt*iib'»btfsefe(itbgi'i*pttkfcnlkt'tM^ Kbtiiaii li\*^,' 
dra partl(mlftf ebperieifce<df llotiiail liiGJ,' ibeca'e^^^t'is one' 
fbrfnvbiofa I'SQA^liav^ cbtikiv6^ sdihe '|](riV^t&'i»)h^ 

iffifidly-^ttit^, tejn^oift^»<rtll dllflBr^Widi^If^wUfe ile iriili;^- 
of»mon;'"B|it -^tfe'tti^a'^o itte^it/'an^^ '^iltfcJfclt It ^ll'' 
aiJMobbQiii^ f^te'^Ma- t»^dlti^ii&''v^6b' ^'fl^iatiii^^t^'^ 
otiiMdteild^''iA ■rt<aw''tfeat.W^kfttty''AiJfl»dcik«^^^ rt^'^ihd'/^ 

OiifcrlisJiV'Attei«!he Kdnltoi'fefelingl aS'' riikve;^d!(isci¥Wd 

fedk^;'%^*ttti!di*fa<^is*^'JbF'th6 ifal36tf j'th^ other 'S^;''! 
tlift#St'«4ay liy'rf(ifll«fej«ly&bci!^f^ fBi',"Aiia'tlifel; ir^x^fe"' 

npoa lj^h'th^*^>tk)Hite%efiiW'i^tfr^ '''•■'''■ ^' 
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Out of it, belonged to Rome, than by comparing its etatft 
for a moment with that of the Oriental monarchieB 
and of the Grecian republics. No doubt a patriarchal 
principle was latent in all the despotisms of thci East : 
it is to them that the modem admirers of what they call 
patriarchal governments turn, with a scarcely dissemHed 
afiection. Whatever occasional abuses thejr may dis^ 
cover in the administration of the power, the maxim on 
which it proceeded was, they affirm, more favourable 
than any other to human happiness. I do not tnean i6 
argue the point. What I wish is, to ascertain wherein 
this patriarchal principle differs from the one which we 
find penetrating the Latin life and character. In the 
passage to which I referred just now, Savigny says, in 
answering a charge of Hegel and of Adam MtQlei', 
that naked despotism was implied in the fatherly 
authority: * These writers have not taken this point 

* into account, that among no people of the old world 

* were wives so highly honoured as in Eome.' And he 
quotes from Columella what he calls — and I think we 
shall none of us disagree with him — ^this beautiful 
description of the femily life of the older times : * There 
*was then the highest reverence, joined with concoEd 

* and with industry * there was no division of interests 

* to be seen inthe house ; nothing which the husband or 

* the wife claimed to belong to either of their own right : 

* all was looked upon as common to both.* 

Compare a state of things where even the conception 
of such a life as this was possible, let the realization of 
it have been as imperfect as it might, with that whiclx 
must exist wherever polygamy preyails, wherever tk^ 
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Biouareh^ tlie father of the people, claims specially in 
virtue of lads digxiity to be snrroonded with a seraglio ; 
and then estimate, if you can, how these ideas must 
haye affected all the parts of a sodeij in which thej 
nespectively prevailed ; how the spirit of relationship; 
o£:a ■communitj of interests united with a distinctness of 
persons, must have diffused itself through all the orders 
and institutions of the one state ; how entirely the 
monarch himself must have been the embodiment c£ 
*he principle of fatherhood and government in the other 
case, whilst all occupations and duties wUl have been 
mjercly services prescribed by the one central aulhority^ 
and rendered to it. Or have I not unawares, and almost 
of necessity, £sdlen into a wrong mode of speaking? 
Ought I not rather to have said that the very idea of 
orders and institutions belongs to the one principle and 
has been developed out of it, and that if the eastern 
maxim is at the foundation of the society, and not 
merely, as it was in the case of the Jews, a temporary 
accident and outgrowth, there can be no orders or insti- 
totions at all? Despotism, in that sense in which it 
soon becomes identical with mere dominion over Ihings, 
im which every minister of the State is only an agent to 
extract certain revenues from other less responsible 
agents^ is ultimately its only possible condition. 
: The point to which I have drawn your attention in 
this comparison is this, — that the patriarchal charact^ 
in the case of the eastern monarch attaches to him as a 
tQonarch,--^at he is the king first, then the father; 
irhereas the idea of fatherhood was the primary one in 
tihe Italian, people, and might or might i^ot connect 



itsdfrwltli llifir person of any BQvereiCTT ThiSrrreniark 
teaxs eapeciallY, upon ftlie eafly; period of tne.Boman 

of wlucli werhave ceaaed to teHave, out ihe existence of 
whicli m n©t disputed. It was most natural tliat the 

fatlierly anthdrii^ slipuld be ms^ -Gs.nibited in acixiaL 

Tij^j n m^o J ?nn o a i to ■' ' > P .: l; i * 1 1 '^ ' ' «T1 a ' > J jTy^ i '^. t n 1 r rro i> n j jJnia 
pdersj and that when atty.^one of theae clearly proved 
livrc-'mi ^.j i-j oTR L j rfi n 1 ii:;n^ ■ J < - ■■ i ^i f -ij nr i r J iri ,ir rnM> J hjjj 
that he.wa&nota fatherrhut a tyranL the principle should 

have hadrstrengtb ,to break loose from its temporaigr 
wmu yviiii YoiTP:f/a[J 't-nr^ik Dji ni um. fit, U ^'iinoll 
xepresentatiye, .to manifest itself thmuKb pld forms and 

vufea had become -sacred, to discover new ways 



names 




another, purpose in a^fuiure Ijectiire, Swelled niuch on the 

J'.-.n. I-'' ■ ; •^nrff ilioi ^•riB <'iTJ^''^fqin•^t'■^i■ •'' !•■_' O'Ui QW 
continuance of .the kinsiKi ide^ m th^, eeneral, of ,the 

c^mpj aBd in the dictator who was appointea in ciju 

emergencies ;' at the same time he expressed .the intjbfiseat 

^t'N ,^>r:[iofT ji/5inoii. j/iif(vf(..» :.j!J '^-rfr rjfjii:»rUj!*/ ■^lO IfM 
horror of tyranny,. and Es profound^ reverence lor every 
of /.f;»ifi iO ir^ 'nm m ^"K:.;;inp '.uTt r.iw] v/.,iT sL»']i.» m •»¥< 
one who Jiad help^ to deliver the country from it. or to 

prevent, its. restoration. , Niebuhr,, supposes that , this 

^iiil /.;.ni iF)iirff '^.in-)2,n '<'in'"'.nij.n-U'] jTh^VilHij/ 'Ti:»iIt.Mrr. 
Dtalpfioie was wntten with especial reference io Ciceno s 

•Jill b^l (Ti{{.)>-/yr T/jijl ii;;0 "-.i-»T-JZ'» '■! ja..J»--.i-// Jarii v.uAiif 
\ the way for the ffovemment of < 




not, the doctrine of the book clearly is. that there .is aa 

aspect of monarchy which might be tolerable to a 

ii.fr .-: n . »TTj..-.vu '^n /r>// )V7/^ J-an i-h1 --.at -.r.)// 
loman, one . which would , embody, not contradict. 

the principle that had .bepnr^comised in. fill periods of 

the jRepublic. . . » ( . 

If this w^s the practical faith of the Koman, we ,may 

;ij-.i-.- :■:!' . /lit j-'ili:--) /;;.-^^-".(a »■'•' '-'^ ,. ■■'^' '••'■\ 
understand hoW much he differed from a uvely an^ 

'■ .i' ' :,■ i '■ I' '"' , 'j • '■ ' •' ^ ■.■•■; 1 1, J 'II, :.. -^ 

enterprising citizen of a Greek republic, whose mln^^ 



was fuU 01 pchemes of gwenmem, aiidrTvlio had Ma 
BO much experience bf'the working* of ^a great many. 
t*s1iail'^S4vc ' to compare; me '^e^^al na1)us"oS^"|lfe' ^^ 

people more at largfe m tne hot ticture : I woma only 

aiil ] I.I if \>v [\\xit p.*}m p.n'fT Jt Jj'.i.ijiiiH(Jj ii^n >i Johh/ 
Oraw jonr attci^tion npw to one poinf ; 1 mean the 
hmV-^:. iu n/.jiilML'V). .L^-i/i :h1 jji/ioi^; ^:^-t>,i " 1 1 1 1 / , -■ -• ^ 
stnkmg contrast wmc]i the struggles ortne aristocratical 
L.LiuLrxtj yhii'jb ii^/jill Jo gj['Jc,YHii, :r.JirM .tiidJ Li(y: ■ , 
and deirtocraxical parties m bparta atLQ Athens present 
h I f I Qi 1 1. 1 Ju 1 :> a ru J u a 1 _t 1 1 1: 'i v :^ n IBa J , I'j liJ fi i /i J u n^^Mff. 'n i •■ . * i- 
to the fitruggles pi the" panriciaiLB and plepeians in 
^[inoqfii'4i^ ^^1 til' I'll D^.KuA fnyu.l ot iLr^^Lfrn-T juiji ^rjjid 
xCome. xt IB not at aU str^nge^ that ^hey haye otten. 

hnr. ^-.nVi^A Jj14 'L'^'i+Aj] ll'tii T'-'jlJit/.j,,: ■ \ ■ , :. ■'^iiiyi 

men confounded. Ihere is such a genuine pleasure in 
ixrni'^f ^jf on :u /<)•.)> u.* vl ,k'-''f-*^'ri orriMDinJ l>r,il jtfnL^ rvwuijif 
djertectmg .lik^Ae^ses, after the manner of Irlutarcli, 

Jfiyvyjl) III AiUll-}'^ .■»;aJI'«i1.:i({.) Jijii; fy)iU)^:j/'ji.^iinii:tiJt: tv 




tH 
^hTj hm il'jf.'fii '<n^i//T\ /nil Vi^Kf j'li I hi [ji rrl!)?.(vnn<i.*i'.JllOiir: 
we i^e constantly tempted fo seek; for it whtere'it 19 not 
■jiiU\(j AiVri^i'fi: ^'jiU III 41'.}])} ^^Jit'J ViiU l''^ 'j'jnj.riJUUru'> 
tp .be tonna.. If we adopt jNieoulirs doctrine, which, 
u'/i') ftr \yniii(f(\iir. r^/;/'. vn '//-•[«. r/vv^'^ uili.in lu^JiitWaVJ 
1 suppose, may' be considerea as thoroughly estaDlished, 
iipo^jI'pHi •tih.h'j^.K'.nu/.f '>ii'.>ijrit.'nu/i« tJLtJrt/^ : y.uiDivpj'mii'j 
that the natncians were the original Koman hqus^, w^ 
V'f'jV'i ■H)r'j:uf;i-.ayXii'UV<'i'''Vil "■'Hi ^n/^.Viiiir.T/l k» 'f«>r['jii 
see at qnce ^ow little the struggles of one set prmen to 
oi v'> .ti ixiu-fi viUiifi)'.) '.)fU;;//fE3j 01 jJiHU/iil JuuLojIv; 
prevent the emansion of theJrights.oi dtizenstup, an^ 
Sfnt,tJ>iIl ^jy-.Oii'W^.f.'iilnJ'ji/l ' ^ 





most intcrestine:. If "ieither had oeen wantinff, mere 
,, , , , ,1 . . ,-. .0Jl(hg7',.H 'iflj 

1^1? 
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bestowed, not upon those who were always considering 
where power did reside or ought to reside, "but upon 
those who perceived in the very constitution of mail aii 
answer to these questions, and who acted on that con- 
viction. Those who sat in the Senate consulted what 
was to be done and how it was to be done, as much as 
any Greek assembly could do ; but it was as faiherd 
they consulted. In that name they decreed; by that 
name they were appealed to. So long and so long only 
as they could preserve the dignity and sacredness which 
belong to that name, could they preserve the authority 
of their order. No old titles, no exclusion and con- 
tempt of others, could secure more than the shadow of 
their reverence, when the human family associations' 
which attached themselves to the name had passed 
away ; when they sat merely to carry out the purposes 
of some faction, or to register the edicts of an emperor. 

I think then that I may assume this belief in the 
authority of Fathers to be distinctively Koman. I 
do not therefore quarrel with the assertion that it is 
common and human. The peculiar circumstances of 
climate, soil, position, which we find in one city, and not 
in another, deserve assuredly the most careM obser- 
vation. They help us to imderstand what its work is 
in the world. But the most accurate knowledge of the 
external condition of a nation will not tell us what it is^ 
or wherein its power has consisted. To arrive at any safe^ 
conclusion on these questions, you must know what side^ 
of human life it has taken the strongest hold of, whid — '- 
of those radical principles that belong to us as memberr^ 
of a species, have possessed and penetrated it most. I — ^ 
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is no paradox then to say that the peculiarity of a 
^eat people must be something which is not confined 
to it,, but. is universal. It is no strange assertion, that 
Home could not have been raised above the rest of the 
^r,th, could not have had its dominion over nuen, 
except in, virtue of some quality which every man 
migjit. recognise as his own. Other people may have 
bad all the same external advantages, or immeasurably 
greater. The power of turning them to account, of 
subjecting them to its commands, of converting them 
firpm impediments into tools, is what we require ; and 
this power must come firom some other source than from 
Ijie things which it is to make use of; if it wants 
support we must look elsewhere than to these to 
uphold it . . 

There can be no question, from what I have said, that 
the Soman reverence for parents did peed support ; that 
it was exposed to continual perils from within and with- 
out. The perils were great in the outset of the history. 
The early legends represent to us the founders of the 
city, as men willing to adopt all plans for carrying out 
their purpose, getting wives as they could from the 
neighbouring lands, by fair means or fouL Such sto- 
ories, to whatever precise events they may point, are 
iedthful indications of character ; they show us the rough 
lands which have begun great empires ; they scatter 
^ dreams of an Arcadian age. In Eoman history we 
lave scarcely the hint of such an age ; we find our- 
selves involved, at once, in the habits and the crimes of 
^n organized society. So much the more do we want 
^o know how it came to be organized, what held the 



elements' togetber thaifwere so'likelj td bonrt ammdo^i 
what gave thebi lihe sen^^of bbediende^imilcei'WQ eam^oil^ 
m this case' at least, -attiibateih to theJ'WoajnoeaBloft 
fighting': no' men werid ever -lesi^' weaty 6^'ittM{th8||l 
longed for it] they were entering upon a life' oft li^ 
ThediflBculty b^omes' greatest a* we pibcoodw Thdcitj* 
gr6trB more^ firiii And compact :- but whhrthis'gororwth ite 
int^fimal e^l^ggles become severer:; i it iiiMfiis ieantiajoalli^ 
as if 'the 'body w^otild^ be actually -j^totastttidv^i's^TJlMi 
^fea 6f 6l*det^iftust have affedted the^vsi^ file nrfitUi 
citizens', lilTlst h^ve'< disturbed- their >h^rths^k|i4>h(iitM» 
External w*ars; and' co6quefets, the priaeft to a^tarioe^ tbq 
^x:citement3 to ambitioi^, iantst- hav& beeft felt >by 1 evoiyi 
E6man son, must havie tempted him eontinualli^ to <briak 
loose from the authority of the FatherJ ; ;LaW8 «weni 
thfelnselves affected by all'the caUaesi ths^ affected >tM 
manherd of the' -people; -theit- inadequacy toirpreafqm 
itaianuers was proved at last, was- iCwmfessed'altirdljrfc 
Who'wiU guard the guardians? -who i-willj:teach.wi«1tt 
Honour that whicA' in^itself-is ^wfeAki'wfciie'We'arb sttdngif 
This' "^as th^ ptijybfem ' which =all'ieateest<citiKenii-iadMl 
JiiJ^esiiiett had ^a woirk^t. -If thej|r lihoi^tdiip^iooiiM 
sdlve ' jt <by theif sage 'thiasdiikia- anfd skil&tl.' cdqtdvanci^ 
the passions • in the hearts, thel streanigth^ inr <lhe> (aslna WF 
thdisewhom^th^y'niMydefied'aadiniockeldjthemi/ 'Bd$ ^ 
helm&mau ' wiio ■ 'depended: 'upon his itrieks-and-ioonf^— 
trivances for keeping the sea in order, had«to 'find titst — 
th^e is-aUol^er law governing it iWhicbiheoaanBtstle^ 
to ^hieh he niust ' submit, whibh hb • aannpt/^alter; -; : 'SHila^ 
itfaniine^s and wisdom of *he Eomaii /cohsistedi chiefl^^ 
in that h^ understood this tiruiii-i better'- '4Jiah 



COin'fituvCil J5 ifO([jj i»jiri'>?iio ivfiv' yoilr : is tK^i bo^riof 

t^;Jl»tCDtmL««lttorityyrnOI*atOffi 

Biltt adeq]diate>ioyi f tie-; JJftj:5?9sefHi Qlft^/^w^i «.a«y J^Hftfe^ 

i^nn«diateJJf*ofl»Q( to .tQ; ^uppwft^ fitTrtfthift jWi|:tamiftf,fii)YU 

to wciifiioei ; tbi5i*b'^e.'8tieip^e'^4iTJi#ti^ 
ft! might ^Im dwi)hr%ji?J^ly l^ncftgh/ a(xiA.;tVto^l4¥?»i?^fti# 
■npportiftlDd ^idi^er.witb-jjjis 2aivft|iQy|ty„jfcih^t^.}i^fti^i;e 
»]dWIi»lJgi©u&iaamc*icmsJa^ ^ ftwe-j^eigbi^ iy^tb,itJ?# 
]BteH»iis/ihaiiiiwithlthe^(Ji»ftftk^ 5wp(y p^flpie fif .jth^jO^d 

Uiick (thatisameiofith^l gc4isi jtu^ ifsio^^dH i j Ap^ b^qcfs 
MiwoiiWfberctesyiio ijaWttlie.ipfei^o^ ttaiti^ ^^^J^fl^y 
nikiivkept.ftHeflli; .toiWiuuajyiiy. iftUv^:^ jte tie. f pmii^tm Wts 
1iiricdKaaQi^txbei«^cted,.QPQ.^9^ tefte;{0r.ble?»af^r, if 
Ifae^ wamf^uihj^-jof :crii3syes^*<d[^ 
«!'theiarnfeai!»:irith;d sti!ej9gthi]Er-bi<?|ii;we i(^nQQ^,^.,tl;i,e 

■ ' :Uiifor(nBflaatdly ih^ facta are xjoaielufidye-r- fectg to- wtioh 
I iinust ditaw . your attention more ' carefully on : another 
i^ccasioii — ^that when the roachinery was most perfect., 
^hen it was recognised as having this object among all 

Q 
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who took part in the working of it, it did not ayaii to 
check the most enormous and deliberate crimes. But 
supposing there was a moment, a transition period hari 
to discover, when the balance, strongly inclining tio* 
wards evil, was adjusted simply by the threatening^ 
of what the Gods might inflict upon the wrong doer, — . 
supposing the pious frauds to which the priests resorted 
for the purpose of strengthening the popular fears were 
Wit a weight in the other scale, — can it be shown that, at 
any time whatsoever, that fellowship of the husband and 
the wife, that reciprocal government and obedience oi 
the father and the child, which the old agricultural writer 
dwells on so fondly, grew and expanded under this 
shadow? Can it be shown, or in the least degree 
presumed, that the Boman hosts in the old time went 
forth to throw their lives away for their country's sake,i 
because they had a dim apprehension that he who dwelt 
and ruled in the Capitol, might do them some greater 
mischief than the general who led them, or than the 
enemy if they fell into his hands? Was this the 
kind of motive to create orderly discipline, or to inspire 
deeds of daring and devotion ? If the religion of tlie 
Bomans was nothing else than this, it certainly doe§t 
not in the least help us to account for the virtues either 
of the hearth or of the camp ; still less does it teach us 
to connect them together, or show how the one migh^t , 
animate and sustain the other. 

But if this account of the matter is unsatisfactory, - 
there is another which is sometimes given, and which — 
has acquired considerable popularity in our day, that ^ 
se^ms^ in this instance at all events, even less tenable.. ^ 
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■ ' The Teligious Impnlse is said to be that which creates 
lil men high ideas of the beautiftd and the good, which 
raises the nobler thonghts they find in themselves to 
their highest power, which invests them with divinity, 
tvhich enthrones them amidst the stars. What warrant 
the history and mythology of the Greeks afford for 
•fills kind of statement, — how easy it is for a person 
who contemplates their history apart from the history 
of mankind, or who thinks that it is the key to every 
other, to regard this view as the solution of all dif- 
ficulties, — ^I can readily admit. What I would observe 
here is, that the Romans were, as we all know, not 
an ideal people ; that they were eminently and charac- 
teristically the reverse of this ; that they never could 
ifeverence anything which they believed had proceeded 
from them, had been fashioned by them ; that nothing 
illustrates this feeling so strongly as their reverence for 
the authority of Fathers, as their conviction that this was 
the foundation of all other authority. The moment any 
Boman began to suspect that there was nothing but what 
he had projected from himself, that moment this re- 
verence fell by its own weight. To seek for the protec- 
tion of it in such a religion as this, would be the most 
flagrant of all possible inconsistencies. 

But if we throw aside these theories and look at the 
fects 6i the case, what do we find? Be it remembered 
that, for this purpose, traditions which took any strong 
hold of the popular mind, are facts. They are facts of 
belief, though not facts of history. They may explain 
to us what was recognised in the invisible world, 
though they may give only a conftised impression of 

Q2 
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what took? placeHili' tlie' vislMe;. ' W^ffi'thra'refebTlfebttitf 
on your minds, consider that story td'wliidli T rfefeirt^ff^OT 
Iflie outset; the Btory -which Yirgli/whty irdd'bteeli''bied 
in- the simpKclty of Italian rii^tic'iife, wHo' Wa!8'^^- 
rounded ty^the^plfendcmirs 6f 'the iiet^'c6titt^'^lid%ii^ 
a-iEomrin afheiartthoTiigh !ns- intell^bt* had'-'bey''caHt 
iktto a Greek mould, felt to t^ the'iW6^'fAitlifk''eth^ 
bbdimentof that 'oH truth Which he -tnt^tid iJiit'M^ 
atiariohy of - th6' -ciyil wais had not biefei 'afcle* etitirely^ ti> 
destroy, which he fondly dr^atried thiatilie''iiew'dyAfety^ 
might restore. ■ Forget, as' Wii are pi5vilegefl ib dt>J all' 
about -a Trojan colony' and a Ttojan' trai-,' 'dl ttlklt 'inei?^iy 
belonged to t^<e vanity of the Julian fkmiljf, ttie'Want'br 
dbcuments, the carelessneAs of invefeti'gatiori;' aii'd"t!i:6ii' 
consider What is implied in the ^tory of si man' bearing 
his'fatheir out of the niins'ctf 'a fallen '6ity; and 'doniilig* 
to LatiumMafter perils by sea i^nd'tod, with' Kis hotiSe-l 
holi. gods. Consider' those woi'ds ffd^bhdld GddH H^ 
tbiscbnnexi^nj flnd;then ask youti^lVesJ w'h^U^r th?^'iS^ 
i mexei tale,illu&ti'ftting=thb d-ry nioi^l, -that it' is "pif d^ir' 
fer «onb to'take care bf theii: fkthbi-s, dt Whfetheflt'dbe*' 
nbt giveiis'a; glirnpseiiito-the iJriykniig'6f th'e'tev'ei'eiii& 
for fathers,- of the AuthoHty of 'fat'hers;-^wlieth'eif^t AM^ 
not tell ufl %hetice that ' irevferenfce '^nd !duth6iit^'WAWr^ 
derived, how they wtre s^btaiiied. " W^S *fher^'4iit'iL-; 
belief ift the* Rotiian such as did'Abt d\^diriniiiiyotli^^ 
Pagan lialtiohi that th^e was a fethbtly go^erfiWd^it'lltti 
ifhe- highest' regioii of ftll,' whicih' was implfed'in! the -(r^ry*: 
existence of ^the HouseTioldv itipdn w'hiHh 'tftie' j^efiidailinc^ 
<rfttilhousl3hold reliatidns depetodefd;'ut)(iri wKibii thefefbt^ 
ail ' civil i^lati6tis, 'all biVil'Virdtt-j^iaM ii<ii[)1^As"1*^ ililKi^ 



s<jt^Qla^S/;to.,]^e.eatfl1pli?ited, 1|l^at:tlic iPenatea.iWftipe^realljjn 
^S^*^^P^,ii^^^^^>'.^^^^y^^^ Jupiteitf .biriisbtf -fwaft 
cj9p.,oif,,tl;^iq,^.,iTl)X>^g,lx:I, dBpeli .^ 

s1j^,ti^}fjfl.;jccg?i;^t 3tate|nepit,i[I|dpi,|iqt;i T^fehjito •biaildi 
jvpiSf^lffwg Hppji?, it, .9peingi jthaib .the- JWbsCilicet on^ iwbtild' 

Q^j^^ifOfiU,. ^n^iy^\\i}^ I>Ty;wW! ^nt4^: the Maembkiiot 
Cfi^. t)}^ . pcrw:er3 ; / w^ioh- pi?esigled, . .oyei? th^i . state t rivitk 
1^p^.,;^^i^fl|t jpre?^4^(i,.Q,Vier .tli^.,. hearth, .I:i.w'(>uldji!ndfc 

tfp^9(tjQ^,. %t^; ,^e{ JElpma-^ fajnily .)jr^^., mTf^ mQi^d- >id) 
tbfii^t#9,^ |i^.Sp-artai^'wr^,{ttiqbt Sftfet5ri<tf!4h© 
§i^^,^japcj^,th^i^e^(pp3! gf its .iftdividu^memjbeliys-'.defl 
p.^^^^ ^poflt;ttej,.^i^p)yl|edgment;,of faM(»urober: of 
c;\]f4«^^;>e2^!j^A:^y,iSg. i.t^. ,9wa .c^njtypi; wit^n.^lhe. gtoeai 
c^jfcierft -i^^^tT?/ ft^! Wgh^tl4dfta» ipf,.theridiyi»e[.U]>iftJ^ 
i^,j|ft^ reffogn^S^ jyl^^fi^ jJilff^jrept ,pp,w?>r3ii4re,!guppc)fie4 
t^.,,^^i|:cj^^ ^ .^;;Lp9t,ii;pfitf ofl^ . i^ jnat^J^y .fly^t tot dfimaadl 
^Pffl^S^'.^PfR i^pDa^,^pp9i4:fa,qirfty, |PV!idi^p<?Biti(m \m 
ig^, r1%?Ft Jf y9annot,.|9ppo^iyft:.tJ3^t^,ih^|b<??ne.^^^^ 
^?tW^li-ff}ttf)P^fn¥ ,^^^^ .M.iR 8W^[ degpeeimndep 
4l%F*.iSfly^WW^^?|.tfr^^ ;Q.qt, ftt.^l.^v^ntst, 

^l,i9Wi;ftMf ^W®?(WS?^ I j*i»JF :F.9: 'Shallf .be . 1^. , pujh. 
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intuition of it which one sees in this people^ jtist so fai 
as they connected the objects of their worship with ite 
family and with the nation. The moment they loAt 
that association, the moment they contemplated their 
Gods merely as presiding divinities in nature, as aaaor- 
ciated with all the vicissitudes of cKmate, with aspeets 
of the country, with strange and startling phenomena, 
that moment they became Polytheists in the most 
radical sense of the word. A pantheon so formed could 
have no limitations. Each new observation, each xuiw 
conquest, would people it afresh. And at each step the 
feeling of that which had been originally implied in 
the worship would grow weaker ; some utterly firivolous 
or utterly cowardly feeling would be substituted for it 
To aflSrm that there was any time when the people of 
Eome were free from this kind of polytheism, or when 
it did not determine many of their acts, would be. to 
contradict the plainest evidence. But it would be 
equally, I think, against evidence to say that there ever 
was a time, when there was not a sense of something 
deeper than this, when a divine fatherhood did not make 
itself manifest to them as the object of their confidence 
and their devotion through the different objects whiola. 
were reverenced at the private or the public altar. I-fc 
did not signify whence the rites of the particular divinity 
might be imported, from what language the name migh - 
come, — BO sure as they were adopted by the Koman tdzz 
the older time, he saw in them that which did ac"^ 
belong to flowers and seeds and agriculture firstly m^. 
chiefly, that which did belong to the femily and upheT^ 
it. Take a very simple instance which will illustrsK:^ 
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this remark hj showing in what way it became for- 
gotten in later times. Ovid, we all know, undertook to 
•te the commentator upon his country's religion. If 
snere cleverness and liveliness, a knowledge of old fables, 
snd a power of presenting them in an agreeable form, 
had been sufficient qualifications for this task, no one 
was fitter for it than he was. The only thing which he 
wanted was any, the slightest, apprehension of that 
'which constituted the dignity of the Eoman, the 
<iitizen, or the man. For a right treatment of his 
subject, no point was so important as the worship of 
Vesta or Hestia. AU the most sacred ceremonies and 
institutions of Bome were associated with it; the 
virgins of the sacred fire had afiected the character of 
the nation from its infancy. The fop and sentimen- 
talist of the Augustan age approaches the topic with 
the jaunty air, which is so characteristic of him and so 
intensely disagreeable. He informs us that Vesta means 
the Earth. He confesses that he had been entirely igno- 
rant till a very recent time of the fact that there was no 
image of Vesta; that her fire, was her only symbol. 
He then proceeds to tell a vulgar and impure story, by 
^wuy of illustrating that which had conveyed to his 
fe-thers the feeling that purity was implied in the very 
existence of the home and the hearth. I have more 
than one reason for alluding to this perversion. In 
England— I hope it is otherwise in Scotland — Ovid is the 
"miter fix)m whom our boys commonly derive their first 
impressions of what was believed in the old world, and 
especially by the conquerors of it. He is chosen partly, 
1 suppose, because the art of writing longs and shorts 
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:Pift7[)Die,;leMTiti»no9tieJ^sil3nfrQm biwuj/pardy beteaifae/at 
iiiaith0ught,|tJbat.tthe;'f0yni^ linder-wlfidb hbf.presentriitHe 

fit' W4f}. '/ W-I^lvt saDrifiees ought ito< 1)6 mad«^ fovltheitfiiftt 
■,6nd,,,I ^Ointot Vi^iituire ;to -pronoono&f tkeijithedoguitl 
;q^IcuUtion..I mjj^t m^m,t^n.i$ •uttei]^7-'fateeJ"WI»t 
i j$uch,«/ writer as O.yiditeaclies ua.ia/nott.to de8][)i8ei-idifl 
abjure that which is fdJ^uIou» .and ;mytl:ioiogica3by;biit'j|a 
,\m^ al)Liperceptic» of that in .the &hleii. aJoHb^iwythdlbgy 
. which, ;,wfl*! l)eariiig i witness, fdr^itruth. EFoi him t. die 
ijieligipn .of: his. countjry wasi aistufftout of iTthiohrihe 
•leould roakQ yema-just as ibej-couldiindke atibeia out'df 
.his owa sqirro\?rs j , : theref<»e. while , rivei real < hiin, - rwfe 
.Iqsq all poweff . of . perceiving • lw>w it ^took! hold ^of .mfmls 
iheftr.tSr.: iWe. auppo^e. that -aomBhoiv' certain Jfictiotts 
weiK^cpeditpd by the old worid^ whiohihave bequdalthiBa 
jft.set pfii?n£}tJ^ph<)»s for sqho»olboys...i:And fiO. w« Ate;aaW 
4]i^/./l»a8t prf paired tQ.Hyatcfe thei tendeiieie8(4i3tio»r.iiii«& 
ppjt of i\y;hichithe wo)l8t pf: the*© fictions; prooeedied^ totib 
^r^clftim jfr/wi itte»uithfli,t .which was iahthen^ijiiotvaf 
,tbiBixj,;trplih£^t T^faiphlclw^^ froniii «' hi^et)»Qur«0j,ftnli w*i5 
, tp, . p3;^aifest , iiis might i ■ ^benl LPagani^m. hftd prcfred i ; its 
.TVi^al^sQiiindhadptirished^ii:: v'/..:.! i li i.I'..;i /-i.-f-.-Il 

-,. , yesl^,v^,B;i£^y.fta7;it^bqldl3rr J(ip)t,oaru3^>ith*r tea9|. for 
Qyid!§; 4ict^iip^ ^/iiQt m^^p:the;E^rth t^ wiold-RppwRi^ 
rwtafceiT^^i; :ph€i:n^y jUave; weant ,to; t^ .Gyeeka.;- iNor diJi 
hear ifire ^epoci^^t^ itself /ia .hi^fnuad/ wiithi phywicai rp«itf^:si 
a^d.;PTiAcipJ^i, about,f^hiQh.i.he.:kftewli)i«thing atia 
speculated .yeafy littlo*! jt •.$pok/$; fel> ^is iwartj iveitihJ9 
liifedor3twdiiDg,/.of..that;iw|uQhi W^ nciirerit/ajMltdtiaiBfttl 
It qwiiiecitei,thfliWftctitj:;a?idj;)a%}tiOn Qlithe^iJIpna^ 
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tiwrifehiiJi^ pktescfroltfdn 'of 'thei dtp It' t&ri^hA'hovr 

?Jlttteioi»«pTdd l»iprescrved withdut ih^'Mhcr. Itil^ld 

iMat tifibjat-Jneedilliere'wiis of 'a diviiie' ^ei^iltfiic^ t^ keep 

jdkt'ilive; wbidi a' multitude of cold MiisU were cv^r 

lAhicea*eiiiiig to pnt out.- Su<ih thought* 'Stoigiitndt' be 

iruditfced jfaii-ishalpe in his mindv ' They (iould-not *put 

Itbemselveb into words. The'fbinAd of the "worship 

<i«r<»efaAiail±emjlt to'ekpress'thefm; -; >; - 1- ■' ■■■'i- ■■■';='■.■ 

Y;;-'<[)ni3 would dodbt: of any one I&stance of this kind. 

QBiit.thid more one thinks of the objects of Rotftari i*ev'e- 

jrfencej'the mone strongly is the same convibtion brought 

thomc to lais* The most- obvious iexample; ther one which 

•has. ifoiced itself upcin every student,- is also the most 

^mportantJ ^ The Zeus' of Olympus ■ becomes the iJupi ter 

■of theiCapitoL That which belonged to hitn as otie of 

ibis HomericepilhetB, is felt to describe bis intnost nature. 

3!he CJompellei-of the Olouds ir recognised as firet of all 

=tihe Father,' the< souixue of Roman' law land'ordei' ; dwell-. 

ing in; the city J its Paifentabd^its King. "'I-associdte the 

4w0' ideasi which had such to affinity f<}r eatih Other in 

•the Roman mind, irhifcb never could be faflr 'etsuhder, bid- 

<ftiu«e?their toibnthrows light upon those stages of Roman 

History to which I have alluded- airteidy. -The parsing 

'ti^sty'oi thfe'kiiwgly 'period, whenever and however it took 

'Jilafefe,ynby 'hfecve been clccotnplished without thaitremen- 

fliins «(inse ^f^ iote:ih:uption, that violent wrenchi in' the mitid 

idf 'liie iriation,' ■•VfMbh- we connect with' such a revoltition. 

fl?he story' of Lucrotia mui^'efxpress the deeped meaning 

ofiithaft even*. -=Whtether it iactuallj* answers' io the 

ikct or' 'nb*,; whether Brutus spoke- the w(Mrd^ which the 

poeti-tistitidin of 'the" later- timd attributed to him, or 
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some yet more simple words, we are sure that it has « 
place in the enduring records of humanity which -no 
fiction can claim. And this is becanse the oath which 
declared that the purity of no Koman house, the honour 
of no Soman matron, should again be outraged by 
regal baseness and tyranny, announced the continuance, 
not the dissolution, of the commonwealth, nay, even of 
the kingdom. It had been dissolved already, bo far as 
it could be, by the crimes of Tarquin and his son. He 
had extinguished his own authority ; but the authority 
remained still in that presence which was recognised in 
the citadel. The royal father there had not abdicated ; 
he retained his claim upon the allegiance of his sub- 
jects ; they claimed him as their protector and avenger. 
In the belief of his continued dominion, the fstthers 
could stiU maintain their original dignity, the Consuls 
could go forth to the battle against the enemy, could 
receive the obedience of the citizens. There was all 
that invisible awe, that certain punishment of the wrong- 
doer, which, when separated from protection and &therly 
government, no priestly contrivances, no plots of statefi- 
men could make effectual to restrain the wickedness of 
any man who had the power to commit it. The other 
beautifiil story, in which Roman freedom is again in- 
volved with female purity, the deliveranoe of the child 
with the deliverance of the city, and both with the 
exercise of the father's affection and authority; stiU 
points to the same divine asserter of right, still affirms 
that human fatherhood is watched over and protected 
by an unseen father. The act of Virginius in that 
venerable tradition^ was the appeal to. a higher law 
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against that which the Decemvirs were enacting, against 
luay ontwaid force that they possessed- The majesty 
of human relationships, their iQviolabiKty in the case 
of the humblest man or child, rested upon the faidi that 
a true and righteous government was maintaining the 
family, was maintaining the city, and would put down 
any "temporary ruler who denied the source from 
which* his power proceeded, the end for which it was 
created. 

I must again observe that the force of this evidence 
is not at all weakened by our inability to ascertain, how 
nearly these tales represent the actual occurrence* As 
a. test for ascertaining the nature and the ground of the 
popular belief, of that which constituted the Roman 
religion, they have the most indisputable significance. 
And it is surely this religion of which Niebuhr speaks 
as being honest, jEaithfiil, and veracious. Such names 
could nbt belong to it, if it had only led to certain good 
results. In this place may I not go further and say, ap- 
pealing to all your national honesty and national &ith, 
it never could have produced results in any degree good, 
exdept so far as it was good and true. We dare not 
call the conviction, the religious conviction, which is 
expressed in the acts of Brutus and Virginius, false, 
without undermining whatever is most solid and most 
deep in our own belief. We must suppose that that 
religion pointed to something, most imperfectly deve- 
loped and ascertained, which any clearer revelation 
would not annul, but confirm and bring into full light. 

The other assertion of Niabuhr's, that this religion 
was something altogether different from Stoicism, is also^ 



it eeeifts ,to .,ine^.,iri:cfraga])|c, , , .^^(^. . stof cal beji.efi , of; -^ 
Fate, tte iStolQ^l bclipf , ii^ ^ jQod a9 identicf4. . wi^l^ | ^hffr 
>7prjd, has purely y^^iy Uttlp ^i^ cpnaffion ;wit}i.jti^i^,'b^m^ 

this cQnfessioniof a.ipow^r^^^ tc(. 

against ^ufferin^ and .wrou;g,ji^s.t^a^ jcjf l^i[i}g,,qi^p^ ij^j 
to account for th^ esjlst^nce of. it^; !^OYsr 3^ipisiff,^ft^,r.j 
wards conjiected itse}^ witfh thjs ^^Ider^fjait^jj ^pwi^jf.^piij^. 
on some of its fQriAS sjinfi gave back to .^.,ifppft^, of ,|^[ 
OTOi conclusion^, how it capie. ijn^ . to, suMJly spflip Pjf/ thci 
tUnks which the imorance of. the^ old tiine3 had left*[ 
to explain anjd indorse Jth^ errprs into wh^ch tjji^y.Ji^^j 
fallen," I may tn^ t^ sh^w^you in another .Leci^p. j]^^ I 
in jthe meantimej both the reasons whijch.l l|?tye^alle^p(^j 
and ithe'.afUthoritjf of the. ^eat .Oermjin liistpri^,^'^ji,l|Hjfj 
I hogej induce YOU to a,cknowlcdge thatj thje j)r(j(}tica^ 
pt^ular fai|h h^d^a & decg^y g^?.^4 J^M^.^t 

r.The old traditions w^^ spie^alfif of the^s.pn <^f;]^p^,;^.| 
t&Q ^rripr,^|l]Je l^wgiy^jyj^^^^ t% f^^^ 
the priestly Ba^ej^Ifp reqeiypc^ his i;a^pij^aiji|p^p^fr9nj||]Lti,^j 
^T??B^ JEgeria as.^h(f j^ecpn^ kjp^, do npt^ l\tj}iink^^?^j}reljj j 
offer hints abojut the races pf whiph \^^^ majy, hayp f]i^eji*, . 
^^^P?.^p^,,.aifd .thcir^ resj^ctiye ^cphti^biAipfis ^^^^it^^.^j[j^T 

tutions inupt have aps^n^ tliie ^el^tif^jn.in^.T^flficlv./jpfiejj'jj 

P^^^ ,?l.^^ i^off^.onw^alth, |inj)pi;tan,t p^^^^t^^yfp&^y^yf^^^ 
always .subordinate to its Jegal an4 eoyepiipg^ jpp,rt^, [ J[t,^ 
was >orn^to r^e_ aoid concjuer.^^. It Ipa^f, |f),;p(>x)i^e^t^^ 
worship .and sacrifice with- that vocation,.- To; foraet, 

. ii ' • : I j ."■!■.!;•■''• '■:! ' \'i'ffl{/i I'll 1(11 r.lli W Mil 



ilbik brilit'is t:6'Msui6:clk-staiia;ffife' "'Mr^fe of "Hie city 
i^'ilHii'' pe«6afe;% WsJ'sTght i)f diJe'bf ^ti/e'cW 'causes 
df 'lte'st^eiigth'4s''Wiir ai 'of iW ^^KksL''' It wW Wilis' 
ysmcli'kslii^i m'j^rie^ dl\irayi"<o'1661c^upbn;iiim&^ 
d^ me'^feWant'of'fhecldikmoriweJB^^ use 

Hik {vlkdbnratid' Ills 18r6' fir its ocdasibfts, not' to sepa- 
life' ^hiinsfelf fi*bm li in tlie pursuif^ of' certain' studies' 
aiidl eiidrof hl4'byi;J It ^kk tfcs whrc^ ifcencte^'to' triage" 
Kith (doittnually th^ '^gcnt'tod' tool of a State-po'licy.^ 
If* ■ wa^ tfiis" wfefch" taugtit ' iiie Roman. " to connect tlie 
highest' tkougtfa of devotion anfl'peiBOiiai sacrifice "wiui 



the ' feervicie '' df |liis Country.' H was * tliis that ' dispose,d 
Iftri to tliihk 6f the sacrifices to tHe Grods as mere cpn-. 
tiiH^ii^fe ibi^ producing a certain impression 'upon tte 
BQTiids of the people or 'the' soldiers. It was ffiis which* 
pii*fe^drv^d the Kbmah religion ftom some of' the w'orst 
t^tidfeti^fes of'the Hiiidti dr'Tlrafiiiiinicai" r^ipii;'^^ 
was this which made it liable to acquire a tin^' o^ lals'p-" 
hood '^hich ' was'pecuKarl^' its' own!' ''!But''we. islibuld, 
ftrgdit; -the' ■ letfei- if 'thbse' traditions; ana' stilr mofe,''tiic ^ 
itfoyar^bf^ fheinV^tf J^fe^ fibncludfe'd^ 'tW 'teCaiise' Wm^ o^' 
tKe ' riliir^" 'feliboi'kt'e pontifical' Tristitufibiis 'may Ijiaye 
gWo^irh tf'^''iu1biife'qtl^n<]^7J''riiere was 'iiOt' a' religion iii' ihe ' 
Ebfean 'sistte fr6)/a it's * 'outsell ' ^ It opens ' wiiti' W stor j' of' 
ai^&ty^and diViidtldri: What' diS' tiibs^ Aivinatidns 
iiii^l^?' ' Wey' inaibkllea, I Ihilik^rrom ^tlf'lleginn^^^^ ' 
t^'i'rlaJM^alW^^^^ 

tfiif 'iit^'xt^as 'prbViderit' of' its welfe're,' ffiat the 'future as' 
fMl ay''thcr'f)*Ast'was'tnowti W'him ' 

a 'c^biH/iction that in sbme'w'dy of btfeer ne intended to 
iifa'feii"liis mind^'fenowh fc' his 'creatures/ that' thefy-''^^^ 
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were meant to exercise foresight, that there must be 
a means of regulating their acts and designs according 
to his purpose. The God was believed to direct the 
city before there had been any careful arrangement of 
ministers to conduct his service, before the order of the 
services had been authoritatively settled. 

The greatness of Eome depended on this faith. So 
soon as it decayed, the Eoman began to believe in his 
auguries, in his sacrifices, in his religion, not in a Euler, 
not in a Father. Thus the Religion destroyed itself. 
It affirmed the existence of Gods ; it gradually recog- 
nised them as its own creatures. What it had formed it 
must sustain ; the first lie cannot live if there is not a 
second to join with it ; if that does not find some othei? 
to keep it in circulation. The web becomes more intri- 
cate every hour. The danger of disturbing any thread 
of it seems more terrible. But in some way or other it 
must be torn asunder ; the earnestness, the faith, of the 
Roman demanded that it shotdd. By whisit agents and 
processes the work was accomplished, we may consider 
hereafter; what good come out of it and what evil. 
But let us rest for the present in the conviction that 
Roman history, the further we trace it, will furnish 
larger and deeper illustrations of the principle that 
whatever is false is feeble and the cause of feebleness, 
that whatever is truth must come forth and vindicAte 
its might before the Universe. We need that convic- 
tion if we would understand the past; we need it for 
the work of every day ; we shall hold it more firmly 
when we look back upon our present existence fifoiii 
that which is to comCr 
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LECTURE IL 

SOME UNDEB GREEK TEACHERS. 

Marcus Aureuus in his meditationa bade himseli 
remember at all times that he was a male and a Soman. 
Yet Marcus Aurelius wrote in Greek ; his studies had 
been mostly in Greek philosophy ; he lived at a time 
when the Greek culture appeared to have achieved a 
victory over the Eoman intellect, and when Eome had 
as little right to boast of freedom as any of the cities 
that she had subdued. Why did the emperor cling so 
tenaciously to that form of character which one might 
have expected that a man who possessed his lore, and 
aimed at his objects, would have almost scorned ? 

This question touches closely upon some of those 
which were raised in my last Lecture, upon the relation 
in which Greek politics, as well as Greek religion, stood 
to the £omaa; upon the relation between the Eoman 
religion and Stoicism. Both these subjects will come 
more distinctly and prominently before us to-night. 

I endeavoured to prove that the authority of tho 
father was the ground of Koman government, the source 
of the Koman reverence for law, the secret at once of 
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Ebriian doihiriioii knd. bf Rbfnari'freeddih'.'-' WKiite^l*'' 
>Vas 'strong mitiie iiatidiraf iriditifl' wa*id^vted'*6ttMffiItf^ 
authority, 6r tv-ks ihtcrfwuied^tv'ith^L "^iie fii»ttttitMri*>'' 
of the cotiiitiy T)orc mfn^ss of it 'ff6m^ ' the 'bfe^tflilg'J'i 
the wftiiess gn^'sti^OBg^r' aiM'lnditj hiaA^^ 
devilopcd themselTfes. i T!ie 'j^ririfciplfe'AVa^ ttiisiiaBSWa'' 
in the coiitiin'liolis order " of the' 'bditirtifclffitrfelsilttji ;" it' 'Watt" 
inahif6st(4d'quitfe ks t6tn*ilat)ly'-'lh"thb^ e^rifei 'whfelt ' 
disturb^ 'existing 'hileri 'and' iritti6dufc(5d''s66liil bhangi^:-' 
When wc 'tdtiibd 'to the fcfUgiori- 'thiirtf' #asJ a,Bfertfes «*• 
acts exa'ctty (iolTcsp6nditog'wltil fh^^el/^'^Thfelidea'iA^ 
faffierhooii afhd" fatherly gdr^riitiient'Hva^ ' eV6r^'>#hteii^l 
exptesfedd * iri ^he ' itoihah- rftvtir^nce 'fbf theiJ?' <J6i*:^' '!(<' 
gave ^ liiiity to iiheir belief; ^hati^h 'every th'fai^ "in *h6' 
oiitwisitd coiiditions of thali ' belief 'wa^ hos'tite'-tfriMiityj^ 
It' kdde ■'that = ''WrShip''rd^l '^nft '»AWiitfah'>9?oi!"*fli«r'' 
Rbfaiai coitiaifevei''i^tr;6f)6^''ffiktf'M coAc6^< 

tlttaS had balled *at'dMte'p6wer5ntb'^}sfe^ 
wasihe"'oiiiy^WgIh aM' ;^it0cJtW>h-(>f'th^tai' '^'Hti ftjtfi'^- 
beciiliic a ^klpfible'aiid ^aS^^itisA^fkilitiidictioni tlie iftOni^ftt^ 
he dtbamedlliathis owli fiL^erlyftfeliAgA'^hAsd kj4'lifen<W 
attribHtii iJi'e ^sa!m6' to 'tHe^ 4bA^i ^ lE^tefte fec9!nga «p^fcfcA* 
if there was not some'fotiitari'dee{)tr''thato^tli4MBfclV^^ 
out of whibh «iey hsid ifeSticd(,' »frbhl^ Whldl- 'they • o^wJfi^ 
renewed. Tlic hcbesty'k^d Vierailty-'^itthf-iJi^buMt' 
claims for the' Eomari irelfgion, iOTdt'bbntt«ly''aett!«il^ 
to it If this wierendtthe'casej.-'' ;^^.".iN:i/i -nt,u\r\n, 
" It appeared tb us that tKe'Greiek stslrted'to tKaf h»llj|['^ 
aud adveutilrouS voyage, in the- coUirse^F -i^rhicfe-he'-Mrtr 
so many cities aiid itien, and ffofffered' iso iAil<Sh' hyr M» 
atid land, from 'a different port' thai! thi».' ' U "would be 



Bft^fcion to pfOfti^l^.^lyiolatif^^^ lay .alrlj]^?.. rpc|ti o|| 

itself ..ij^th I ;t^e»,a^i3ppip,ti^ jtJie.,h(Pflpjifj5^f. 

ti|«e kmgs,:ev^i?^ ls^ith[.tlJ^.,ffllvrte^ies,.of |e?fpp4®3,,tOj.e^ 

ik.rth^ Qdy.i?9i^y, ,:,A#d H..nefid,,n()t !?^fl4^^ ^y,pf jou, 
tbat-.i^e X:eligioa^iJQr>1fh^9flral4P.,e^Qieut,,i^ P<?Wft 

aMlw«ers.,to, tbe/hum^i?i, . JTJte.jQpySfjbflfef^ peJ^tiOjii-j 

ft}Mpfl|, tlwir a%itioiM,:tteiF.ie?,^i;ai^ WPPg/?ft^.#^®iT7/ 
t]hey;:a?» p^r^wt^,,^.4,,fcif(^nwi^,.tpf,thejfi^^ 

tt^ftie»40!offISfWeI^pS€f^^Ig^^4i^^rH...■ t. ., . :.■,..- .,rnn 'U 

. ., ffSbwfle. axe. ivii3sme^;tip|^ar1ply,. jiwjgop^apt, ^\pp\p[^ip.^ in, . t^p, 
life.af;;thl^:wqi>.derfg4,rafte. i.,^ut4Uft,w^prei^[yiou Q9;a^4pr, 

tjb^^yith^j^i^i^, I.tbuftfc y'0^,w^ ]^^f^9Wm^^u1^^U]^) 
voluntary relationship, that,.wtp,j]w^Jt^9h,..j^Qi,jE|n^9i:;:9;^ 
tiwjjSQlyea, aiidi-wt ^^t ;i|i ^ftifc^; tl^y .^n^.jtjbppfselyes 
lny th€|laiw;^f/ t}iei|:-bwtb,,;wa§j,itli^.pjrpmijj^)at i9»^^ |;Jx9, 
^jeek mind- rThp,,.^jvi^ i*:,th^.,ft))je,at. 9f.'.tbe,,Jjj^?:o;s 
choice^ . Tk^ ch^qi^ b^i* ib^w jCWfir^iBd .by,.! 
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and divine rites; gods and men will defend it ^p 
other man, be he ever so great, may outrage it Bjott 
Agamemnon may vindicate his own right to the captive 
taken in war, as being not less agreeable in form ori^ 
ture than Clytemnestra. This is clearly a state of feeling 
quite unlike that of the Oriental; but it is no fouBdation 
for such a household as the Eoman delighted to contain 
plate. 

The sons will probably go forth presently, to seek, 
under the guidance of fortune better than their pareol;^ 
for some new home. Firm friendships may be formed 
colonies may be established, by these wandereiSi not 
without a sense of strong love for the land that has beea 
left behind. VariouB political combinations of unspeafc- 
Able interest to after times may be attempted by theia. 
There may be the general council and the clever tyrant-; 
but the stable polity, the settled dominion, must be 
sought elsewhere. 

A similar observation applies to the religion. Tke 
Homeric gods sympathise with m^, mix in their battled^ 
teach them various arts ; but it is impossible to feel that 
they have a right to govern, that they are exalted above 
the tempers and passions of those who inhabit the lower 
world. If Zeus holds the scales in wjbich the fato of 
two combatants are poised, he is open to the importar 
nities of Aphrodite or Thetis, to the rebukes of Qera; 
We feel instinctively that such beings might attaok 
themselves to many impulses and affections of men'4 
hearts, might be invoked in many moments of pleasure 
or of distress, might be felt to inspire the singer or the 
sailor or the warrior, might represent many movemeats 
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'ki the Natural world, but that they cdtdd n6t, strictly 
tepeaking, bo revered. They were the elde brothers or 
filsteriB of the human l«,ce; the awe of fetherhood did not 
tlWell in them. 

- Ocmsequently the Greek was always liable to fancy 
ifliat he was the measure and standard to which ^ 
things must be referred, — that laws, institutions, princi- 
ples, gods, were his offspring. This, I say, was his 
tendency. And it is to the struggle against this ten- 
dency, the struggle to find some foundation to rest upon 
which he did not create, that we may tirace all the 
noblest efforts of the Greek mind in its legislation, to 
A certain extent in its art, to a still higher degree in its 
later poetry, more completely still in all that is enduring 
of its philosophy. The lawgiver must find an authority 
to which he can appeal, that is raised above those who 
are the subjects of it, that is not at the mercy of their 
caprices. The Dorian would vindicate this authority, 
eren though taste, cultivation, the very fireedom which 
lie maintained against external despots, were abandoned 
to secure it. The Ionian, who could not subnnt to such 
sAcrifices, must try to maintain the higher part <>i 
lumanity against the lower, the intellectual against the 
luiimal. The fight was a very hard one. For though 
his countrymen might have the keenest intellects ever 
Iwstowed on any race, they were also in the completest 
sense animals, always ready to use their intellects aS 
ministers of their lower appetites. The sculptor might 
assist in counteTa,cting this tendency, if he could present 
the objects of worship in beautiful forms, with the highest 
intellect pervading and quickening them. The human 

B 2 
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creature miffht at kast seje that Ijiey were elevated abQve 

himgelf, though they were sharei;s of his nature. The 

drjgnatic poet took a higher fliffht. He. discovered m 

. ■.,-■ r^v*'.' •'■"^■/.■'vi ■ ■ ■ - «iP.i.- .;;!: in riT.^ -.^1 vnar 

the old traditions of his country witnesses of a divine 

law wnicji would oemd to no. human ,pnan1a3ies.: of 

'. ■ ,'■•!■= v7 ■.■■■■■■•■'. !■■ '-?:.'- v-i^'-^H. ^i'^ '^^ 
crimes — aoove all, mmes acramst the relations .of life-rr 

avenging themselves after the lapse of geijpatioi^s ; of a 

fiied unbendinsr destiny which Aid not prohibit the 

fitriie 01 human wills, but . overcame .them. Xh^n c^me 

li- ■ "• ■'"'■■' v"'^;i,- ■i-i'J'i:'"'> ■'"' '"^^''-^^^'^ 

the eager search ^oi th^ philo|Sophei; for.son^e principle 
in phjrsicil things or jiuipbers, ox inhulnan nature itselE 
to which all things ^ight be traqedL anil whica nOriUT 
ventions of men could alter. Then came his yeh^ipent 
protest ag^nst.the .Sop^eric gods as cri^tions of mans 
fancy ; tlien his vindication of that which, is in itself 
against that which 15 produced by any; art; then his 
assertion that" the exc^^nce that (dwells in the Gbos 
must be the ground and. type of. all. human excellence, 
and, that man fliust not dare ,to, impute his, wrongs anc . 
j)e;rversitie8 to th^m, unless he woyld make his stai^darc. 
of .what was right for states an^ individuals mutalsle 
and\iseless. ^ , . . .. . ,- 

Thejse works ^re, it seems to me, grander in^ their ^luti- 
mate aim, more instructive by their connjexibii with eacli 
other and with Greek history, more valuably even m 
their defects, than for those separated an4 isjolated Deau-| 
ties upon w;hich admiring critics arq wout tp ^"^v'eiL 
They help us to perceive a unity of purpose in tl^is 
nation, like that which I have endeavoured to tr^e iji 
the Roman. The aspiration ! of the Greeks .aftey ,an 
ideal of humanity, after a wisdom which is implied iiv 



"• i[8M*fe*tEt^(ii^Ei"t^c^i^. Sis 



all fne acts of .the nnderstanding of ,tne. nignest mer 
Duf cannot pe Jimite^ to them or * denved ft 



men, 
Tom tner 




tjpt peen developed m the earlier, the deeper trutns 
Which nad, come tp nght l^ the later penpd apd, that 



X am sure,, to affirm concerning Qreeks what 1 did am 
coucermng Latins, that m no case was the he productive 
of good,, that irr no. case was the detection ot it produc- 
tive of evil. JN^o. nor. of unhenef. . On the, contrary. 
;here was a secid of unbelief, of irreverence, of contempt 



J here was a seed of unbelief, of irreverence, of contempt 
or what is. divine, ih all the Homeric tables. Ihe laitli 



whicn 
^eat e 




l)ini 



wa^ unfolded la those who, with the Athenian Sopnists, 

-iniL'iftnl-JU 'J-J>i[jnij .ofi] ni >:((f'i:»^ li .til >T-i..// "Si; . 
proclaimed man to Be . the standard and measure ot all 
iiriji'i /fjiv/ li-jiY.Liuin'} -u-Al] \i\ •.•.'jL»JfjJ''.iii >'i'/:i ..Ji-'i; ,*)>iii 
thinffs, and in those also who with their enemy, Ansto- 

fU JW-i ..Tf^wTjr/ , I'wu-vv.vj.] :r.n.) :ni./; ?^?'ii ;..Jf.; 

pTianea, cluns; to the old traditions respecting the gods, 
aiid vet made the gods Hit o meets 01 sport, and ridicule. 
The seed of good and. of truth, was uniolded .m tho^e 

who mamtaiped! m tact, or sought to. prove by Argument, 

III '/jL-n f'X. U»-nr.yj: .li.i'j ,'''"*? • '.'=''/ -i'^ti^ iV= " " ' 
that tli^re is a aubst^-ntial and universal, Kighteousness 

andj W.is'dQm which must be confessed "by all who would 

"be fightebus and wise themselves. 
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But it does not follow because the Greek mind had 
a great and glorious problem of its own, which it wa^ 
trjdng to work out, — of which if it could not discoTer 
the solution, it might show us whence the solution is to 
be expected, — that it would, therefore, make its work in- 
telligible to the Koman* There are many evidences 
that it did not, many satisfactory reasons why it could 
not. If there is any part of Greek speculations which 
we might suppose would have had an aflSnity with the 
Boman intellect, it is that part which refers to polities 
and politics. Two of the greatest works of the greatest 
philosophers of Greece were directly occupied with this 
subject. They were familiar to Cicero, as to all the 
accomplished Komans of his time. He held the namei( 
of Plato and Aristotle in the profoundest respect. He 
regarded Plato as more eloquent than almost all profes- 
sors of eloquence. Nevertheless, th«re is not the slightest 
proof that his own political ideas were determined, even 
greatly modified, by their teaching. His fragment on 
the Eepublic shows that he had learnt his idea of insti- 
tutions and of society in an entirely different school; 
and if in the book of Laws there is more to remind us of 
the work attributed, rightly or wrongly, to Plato imder 
that title, his saying, that he preferred the Twelve Tables 
to all the dogmas of the philosophers, was undoubtedly 
sincere. I do not see how it could be otherwise^ The 
most memorable and striking passages of Plato's Ee^ 
public, those which were most valuable to Greece, and 
may be precious to Britons, Germans, or Frenchmen, 
did not meet at any point the thoughts which had beeoi 
awakened in Eomans by their polity, encountered a set 
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(tfi^tfestionsi and 'difficulties ivith. wliick they had fit^ter 
l^een exercised, pointed to aa ideal which they had 
HQTer -dreamed o£ Oh the other hand, the practical sug-* 
gf stions iiE that book, which they could understand, 
Blast have been. utterly shocking to them. We may see 
bow Plato came to. defend' a oommunily of wives, the 
tiipeiienoes of modem Europe helping us even more than 
toy reasonings ; we may feel that with his knowledge 
and his ignorance, it was almost impossible that he 
should not regard so fatal a result aB the condition of 
it perfect society. The Eoman could only look upon it 
asi the most aceursed scheme fer the dissolution of all 
fwJciety. In Aristotle's polity he would find no such 
blot. Human relationships he would there see treated 
fdth profound reverence, aa the primitive types of all 
Ac most advanced forms of political life. But even iv. 
iida beautifal conception there would be something en- 
tirely alien from the habits of his mind. Each relation 
«eem8 oonaielered by itself, as if it might unfold itself 
-into a separate kind of government. The parental 
•aiuthority is not here, more than anywhere else in Greek 
iliterature, that centre to which all the other aspects of 
htiman life are referred. And there is in Aristotle an 
utter- want of the divine groundwork of these human 
aielations, which the Koman never forgot. Partly for 
that reason, the relation between the master and the 
«ldve has hone of the embryo filial character which it 
hod in the Boman family. It is based by Aristotle upon 
the great principle that the intellectual being must rule 
the animal ; the perilous deduction from that principle, 
that the Greek was meant to rule all other creatures, 



^;b,^iilg,p3,)^rt&.^^gtjf^ thwigt,|rf..tibllMlSKr as 

^yer J^^fjJ^ V ^s^JT- .ft. .i?rw?rft .»if0fl^ti(m 'iiligkt l^epsocpi^fa 
t^()^tifjpj, ri^ij^, ^ftl,.pi;9l^itta iwd*- Ifeerf )iiitkEaK cakb 
^^i .^^p]t|i^. p^^0l5l?^ftv<rfv. tite >iiMDtiteBe ; 'lili imk 

s^lf .for .t^ J,9a§,,9^.^|l^^ ffl9r^li fffj^dQWIlwdintttlectaiak 

grasped, ;^ it jya^, ^}^,jGl^:j^qe,^. SQ r =pr<Wfcfir4tet wi pidipKa^g 
wlficKj^pp^j^^^.tp % itb^JbaA IfteWfiuJariahfedf'nB 

was. thisr-vyjii^^^ 

wa^ jlp, jY;'h^cl^,.pfl. ^9;^T^i^tioi^q[.wd'.'i>Tf)t^tJ;/^cb*MB 

thougl|ts^ |ilire9t?d ^pay^t|jf.»gam3ti * waild:iBtQ'a*tfclit 
the ;Roi^a|i:arm,3,b^4 ^Jeveir;fe^n{(^ r^oirr i»ili hi 



discovered, but whicli"iitl«i'ii^'iiiicH''f^Bfei'^ttii!d WVis 

-*Adnaiot)*€fen t tim4iibd< hy ttii^ liilagiti'Aeori ' W " ibMlr 
iB«K *i' G««6k.te^eridB-'iiia '«^^ 'of H' im 'of ' tfi^'km, 
e«JUr*dElth6>*fej'tt='fei*a off'tH^'deepf^'imh-kirilie fe'6a- 
sdtorid thfttUayitl it),- a'1(M''6f ItM 'fiui'<feM%^^ 

aiifferdnt!lstAr«'> tnJ 'the- «titf AStifent;! '6)1111^ ' tfikt^'liiltik^'a 
dBtaeiyi gUddeo^i^ ^l^^i' Tfit^ilik ^^tid: jt^aiad^^'Miii^- 
mihU ia! PdBeidoifB^tingabtfi, toal^'fehd'iE^^ie '][)!6\^^^ bV 
jJwrrdr i Audi TSngeanb^ • Sfeat - ex^irdtea ' file coihiiikiidi ' of 

thBtpaap-Bl^l^ip^ 'of 'different '^mo^oiiik'ati(S b'atiitd', 'of 
^adzicb^ rof wonddiy of tetrAr,^ 'iti( Ittiniktf tekrtk'' 'Bill; 
ibe^actri •imdiofficdyrf aB^irfe bdliiiectea'tH^tb^h'i- opyfa!- 
4iIlBB-oif»^MDl^l^ei''wiflil'th■ose/ttf^ wMcK Wife Most 
fcmiliar : te i 'Gircek- AbsfervtttidH ■ iiiid: . eilpferfyite. * '' 1PH8 
kkpnUetrto peii<^at«^'iA«(y<n^'(t£l:3, tb (i!2ta!r^ii6'Stkse6feU| 
aa^dl aa-twitirti ItB'poXfiita'^eo-^aetibutfV'BaA'tKitifo^* 
bedi dfcateredi Aofr XJrily'by the 'mtfec^StiieS of tl^^' tyiiaiia-i 

godd^ises ls6«med'''beckonihg,'et^'ti Wdd&ig^' thfe sheplier3^ 
aria.dfeifiahermari to tetid-ftW haiii*o'i*'p'lTikg^ In^^^ tli^ 
oce^ileByisinB'^h^^-'tiifey kd •tHffi-'dWenih^^;''*'i?*t^^^ 
jJassianlttad-beto felt'^bythe'iearKe'st Ionian "^liilo'soplier^' 
aba.bad;bebtt^ireWA*ded%'Uyifd:rdi^(4^€^^^ 1?Lle3 
Bad eaidttlated'iBclip^s, ^d ^Vfeti h6lti''to''ai^ie3.'' ft- 
hid ilBo 'beieii! ' th*' cAiistl '6f dangers. " Ankxagiras, " living^ 
in the most inteliebte^r 'period bf iGFfeece," Had main- 
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taincd that a biglier intellect tlian that which was 
directing the sculptor or the poet must he ruling in tho 
stars. His doctrine had seemed to his countrymen 
worthy of banishment. They craved for human fellow- 
ship and sympathies in their gods; he seemed to 
bo substituting for them a cold abstraction. It was 
otherwise with the warm-hearted patriot Empedocles, 
amidst the vdlcanic wonders of Sicily. To him every- 
thing in the operations of. nature suggested thoughts 
o£ the affinities and antipathies of men and of king-» 
doms ; to these, as to ultimate principles, he referred 
them. 

Sucli dreams and explanations had no longer any 
interest for the Greek thinker. Even the dogma of 
Anaxagoras liad become too personal for him. But the 
desire to understand nature, and to connect it by some 
link or other with human life, had descended upon him 
as tlie last relic of his ancestral inheritance, which ho 
might still boast of, and might perhaps improve in his 
own hands. The Epicurean retained most of that aid© 
of the old Greek feeling which connected nature witb 
man, and made it subordinate to his interests and 
delights. But in place of the fresh joyous sympathy 
with nature as the kinsman of man, as peopled with 
beings like him and caring for him, the dull dry maxim 
that he is to get all the pleasure he can out of it, had to 
be sustained by a theory which showed out of what 
seeds, and by what combinations, the great system had 
come into existence without any creative energy or will. 
The gods, Epicurus honoured as beings having those 
very tastes and forms, that indolence and apathy, which 
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he iregaiided as the perfectioti of humanity. So fer he 
reflected something of the temper of those ages which he 
ridiculed; only to carry out his idea and preserve men 
jfroni anxiisty ahbnt the future, these higher human 
"Nings must be entirely excluded from all relation with 
iBfid dominion over those who dwell upon this planet. 
On the other hand, the Stoic would ascribe the most 
restless activity to the gods, the most unceasing interest 
in what men were doing. How could it be otherwise ? 
For were not they the moving powers and energies of 
this world, another name for all the secret and manifest 
powers and operations of nature, by which for good or 
evil we are most affected ? How reasonable then to pay 
f hem homage ! How wise were all the precepts of anti-* 
qdity respecting their worship! All the philosopher 
can add to the old doctrine is a still higher reverence for 
the world itself, the whole divinity of which these are 
parts* All he has to do is to observe the fixed unde- 
viating fete which regulates its acts and movements, 
and to submit himself to the same rule, quenching joys 
«nd sorix^ws, fears and hopes, as caprices unworthy of 
ofte who has risen to the apprehension of a government 
eo' calm and stedfest. To break the chains of Epicurean 
find Stoical dogmatism, to use that method of Plato by 
"irtttch he sought in the conflict and collision of two 
ti*uths to discover a higher wherein both were involved, 
fef the oversetting of all affirmations and the mainte- 
AAnce of a perpetual equilibrium, was at last the sole 
ftoction of the Academician. But in his progress to 
scepticism, he halted at several stages, coquetted with 
fierv*i?al positive beliefs, always left an opening for 



I*rfditelijt(qirit!deerliie,''ev^h' Mile 'lie Vad'nibyt feteifig 
the'HabitbfBpeiliktiVfe'totibt:'"-;'' '"^""•'' •''" ""' '" 
■ -HoW ' thesfe 'tWte^'ftirrHS "<if 'tipfetb'iii a'tted''<tti;'4£^ 
Eowi^ iflittd;'wh!it theif irifliaetiCtf ^k^ 'ttii' tfii' liyiiiait 
fifth; tife'Wiiit fcam 'tidt "by'^tsfee's' bt^M'iii abljiiifen'tlil 
^iaeti/s Vdokik thd'Natvu'i crfittd'C^ iB'ltli;d'W&M^^ 
ottb Ml ftfj'erulijidt. ■ItWottl'd'tA'aiffiMtoliiii^^^tiiAy 
itUre inU^eHinU arii''iiit;^ vaikablb/ '-1Siit'i''cin<iil){ 
liel^' thfaiklli^' "£41/ 'ihe 'ttifeaJi^rig '6i it 'Is' 'iijtfi^ttnifei'' 'iiii^ 
tafeeri; «ywag''-<o '^^rejii'dfceg'.'MiJli >y '1bni'|f'^iih*''ifi 
t»y the' fet^dy df '»■ ''•■I'wlff';^i5iift''iui''6tle bif' Wg'o^'^ttese 
TbefbrTliibcwdltb'sp'eai'bffheijodkJfself';;'' ■""" '^'"''' 

^Taiidua'triodes ot wdrsliip'toif ptcVail^a 'in'ille ^inlaS 
"M>A6i Wrtj' all 'tJcimsiaertA tiy'the^'lie^ple'^ ^ilatt^ 
< ttii^, t^thri i)fhile86i^liet^ ai ■e'(^all'y^"far4' fifid'ty Si^* 

•togfefkte ^s-dqrian^i^feffflv' ' I wm"iibtto'^ai"6f 

flid'BrttMmBejFiJf tai8iWaa;"'It d^is jiiit'dlri'ctlj^'iSnJ 
c«rttM4i'''(«ti3&M'bil^iie8yi'''Bitflftfee'iy&1id'{^:'^^^^^ 
6f tlie phllfosdjJHtts', vt&m T^iWK'nJtta^'M'^' ie .liiiatiideS 

the persons in Cicero's dialogue — the rnost notorious facts 
latist diilcka ii^;'l!lte'tlWiy!;s^ ^ySigk's'm'p'ljqol^ must 
h^' sbriie'''nfe^'>]!ld ■fei*ffige"sfns^'':^Vit' upon' Aem" 
Apparerntiy-Villeiti'S, 'Mb maihVa]'ii^'"'tlie''Epi6urein'SSSe 
inthewTitobVctSy, assldifte ^th'^bM'fiik ftCafihifgoAdf 
hav^ huiriin' fbtmsi aiid''*^fd!r6s; a'tfcf 'applAila's liis '■inakUi! 
fdif '^*bMippi•A^ thctti'iil- kecret,'tli6iigh'li6''^ia Lt'aaiilS 
tileli^iiiterfeieiic'd Tl^ltIl•tlie'ia^i^M8tira{i6i^''8^ ke VsitSt 
A V6ry large pairt of the atganieiit'of fialbuJs' in iflio 
second book is devoted to the defence oti philosophical 



of the old Boman legend5jj|^ef^{flg,|Jti^,g9^s>;,|^6„i» 
^ih?4^W\W^' ^.*^^.A%o«? T5^,H0(fr^%tJ>fife,]#gfiip)*F 

does not conj^^jtv;^ ^e,,J3,l¥>yindl,tfli,rfi?pwt/l^PiS^J^^ 
^gpaentft ,. jp,. puygftift;;! .<>f , ,tlie fita^tien^,, J)ei>wwp; )he 
?^R^^'A® il*1'^^l^9W( ^?fP9fil7^y^ •?;.. WMWtrS?Syjng 

tvf?J:^^'^t!.-,l. ;i V.Pdl -.lit- ■,|f;;..l(,if. -■..■I'):.i'. ) ni -fln^T.q Mill 

■^pi^th and.-^ljejenVir^^^ent p;f,itp, liflii,t8»,]|,.|iia.,inos^ 
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which accounts in a great measure for the opposition 
which the Greek literature and philosophy encauii;£ered. 
from such Bomans as Cato tlie Censor; this ftxplftiyrs 
the eagerness with which they were hailed by flie 
younger men^ The Censor had a Btrong.convictioli 
that the religion had some very close connexion TOth 
the order of the state, with the preservation of its polity. 
What the connexion was he knew as little as men of his 
character and class generally do ; he had a vague im« 
pression that somehow people were kept from crim^ 
which his ojffice did not enable him to suppress, by invir 
sible terrors. He thought that traditions of heroes 
descending to the battle, must stimulate the courage of 
the legions. He may have found it convenient aosK^ 
times, to stop the holding of the Conutia by a sinister 
augury^ With these calculations there will, I conceive, 
have been mixed up the old patriarchal feeling of liiB 
Bomans, a sense that the glory of the Boman homed 
was departing, a just and humble confession that his 
own faith and practice were inferior to those of his 
£a.thers, a belief that his office laid upon him the Tespoii- 
sibility of not abetting a further degeneracy. There ia 
no difficulty in sketching such a likeness as this ; nnixH 
bers of men in all times and countries might sit for it* 
Of course there will be marked individual lines in each. 
case* But this, or something like this, I snppdse^ 
would be a fair representation of the motives and args^ 
ments which created the Boman Gfraicphobia. And 
the Boman Gxaiomania in the young men will have had 
as intelligible an explanation. They had been led to 
reverence veracity as a specially Boman virtue, and 
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fthjsy fonnd ihemselres Bttrrounded Toy men who seemed 
lo think it their Roman duty, to miEiintain a show and an 
appearance of truth for the sake of a certain result. 
They had been taught that Order belonged to the 
'Boman state, and they found a multitude of disorders 
perpetrated in its name. They heard of the sacredness 
cf relationships, they saw very little of it ; the feeling of 
them had not passed in any strength into their own hearts, 
though there was a lingering consciousness of their worth, 
and even of their power. Their ambition, a Roman ambi-* 
tion, led them to be desirous of being conspicuous in the 
fcrum. To be so they must have a skill in debate 
which did not belong to their ancestors, as well as an 
aoqiiaintance with many things of which they were 
ignorant. Here were teachers who boldly looked into 
the facts of the universe ; here were men who spoke of 
AD. order much more perfect than the Roman order; 
here were men who taught a severe self-restraint, such 
ss the older Romans had practised; here Were men 
who cultivated the faculty of seeing the two sides of 
& -question, and of showing what might be said for each, 
48 it could be cultivated nowhere else. These were 
leasons strong enough why magistrates of the Roman 
people, and those who were aspiring to magistracy, 
should reject the Greek learning when first it appeared 
in Rome, or should promote it. They indicate a mix- 
tore of feelings on both sides ; the honest with the 
impure, the manly with the fiivolous and the cowardly. 
But they do not warrant the charge against either, of 
that monstrous wickedness which Gibbon imputes to 
the most eminent men of the Republic as of the Empire 
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that they had no other reason whatever for supporting 
the religion of their country, than that they considered 
it a serviceable lie. There was probably no man in 
Home, not the best and noblest of all, who might not at 
times, by words or acts, yield to this abominable habit 
of mind. If it had not been so, the Kepublic would 
!not have fallen. But I am convinced there was no great 
man, not Cotta, certainly not Cicero, in whom another 
and totally opposite feeling did not dwell; combining 
with his most sacred Eoman traditions ; not only sus- 
taining itself in spite of his Greek philosophy, but often 
by the help of it. 

No one doubts, I imagine, that Cicero's character is a 
complicated one, hard to describe faithfully upon a single 
hypothesis, capable of being contemplated on. various 
sides, supplying plentiful excuses for a severe criticism 
as well as for cordial admiration. Since he was the man 
who was most perfectly seasoned in Greek literature of 
all his cotemporaries ; since he was at the same time 
essentially Latin in thoughts, language, affections, charac* 
ter, and regarded all his Greek culture as ornamental and 
subsidiary ; since, nevertheless, he has taken more pains 
to show us how it might in his judgment be helpful to 
the main object of the Eoman's life ; — ^he must be the 
best illus*tration we can find, both in his person and in his 
writings, of the whole subject. His vanity belongs to him- 
self; his political oscillations, and his domestic failures, 
much more to his time; the uncertainty of his conclu- 
sions, to his education both in the schools and at the bar. 
But beneath all these there lies the Eoman reverence, the 
Eoman sense of duty, the Eoman tenderness and affec- 
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tian, and, 1 must add, laying stress upon the adjective, 
the Roman love of truth. That love of truth was alto- 
gether distinct from the Greek love of it. Truth in 
itself Cicero did not pursue or care for, or know the 
mieaning of. But truth in institutions, truth in charac- 
ter^ truth in the ordinary dealings of men, he did admire 
•very heartily, even if various influences to the right and 
to the left made him deviate often and sadly from his 
standard. Now it is absolutely impossible that any 
one of these habits of mind could exist in a man who, 
consciously and habitually, regarded the worship of the 
gods of his country as something merely useful to the 
magistrate. 

Whence then arises that allusion to the two charac- 
ters of the priest and the reasoner, which occurs in his 
dialogue, and which does not seem to have caused him 
any great shock? I think the cause may be traced 
very clearly in the dialogue itself. It is evident that 
the graceful and accomplished Eomans who discuss the 
question about the nature of the gods, are in themselves 
earnest energetic men ; but that they are not more than 
half in earnest when they are met for such a business 
as this. It is not that there is any intentional levity in 
their manner ; it is not that they would not bring all the 
force and energy of their minds to bear upon it ; it is not 
that the eloquent reporter is not doing, as he always did 
in every work little or great, his very best. But it is, 
that they have a reserve of faith, as practical men, as 
men of work, which enables them to treat controversies, 
however interesting and important, as belonging to 
leisure. It is not the least a life and death question 

S 
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with them, whether Velleius or Balbus is right. The 
actual reverence for a divine power cannot, they think 
and very often say, be in the least affected by the deter- 
mination to which this or that argument may lead them. 
If we take Cotta's words literally, and interpret them 
liberally, this is what he understood when he claimed 
the right to be as sceptical as he liked in his mere rea- 
sonings about the nature of the gods. Whatever he did 
believe, he says, he never could believe with Epicu- 
rus. Tet he could gratify the follower of Epicurus by 
showing that all which Lucilius urged in favour of the 
popular mythology, as included in his great world-god, 
was entirely futile. Cicero himself concludes, to the 
surprise of his reader, with saying that he differed from 
Cotta, the patron of his own sect, and was inclined on 
this subject to agree with the Stoic; an assertion of 
which he makes his brother afterwards remind him in 
the book on Divination. Evidently his intellect went 
with Cotta, who demolishes Stoicism with the rhetoric 
of his reporter, not his own. But because the conclu- 
sion of Balbus seemed more to favour the faith in a 
divine presiding power, he accepted it, being convinced 
that that was true, whatever else might be false. 

Before we assume that either Cotta or Cicero thought 
this belief was to be upheld merely because it was use- 
ful, we should recollect what always was and must ba>'e 
been a Eoman's test of truth. That which could sup- 
port nothing, appeared to him essentially imsubstantiaL 
That which was able to sustain such a state and republic 
as Rome, had in it tokens of solidity which could not 
be gainsayed, which must be confessed, however difficult 
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it might be to prove by other evidence that it was strong 
and onght to stand. It was this test which made him 
feel the weakness of that which he had borrowed from 
the Greeks, and which, as far as words and logic went, 
seemed so much less assailable than that which he had 
inherited. All these controversies and conclusions of 
the sects were no basis for a society, conld keep no 
society alive. There must be something firmer and 
deeper than they were. If it was not the traditions 
which had been so intertwined with the history and 
growth of Kome, what was it ? Must it not be some- 
thing in them which no patriot, no true man, could dare 
to part with, which he must maintain against the world 
and against himself? 

But then to discern what this was, became every day 
more diflScult. For there were two processes going on 
simultaneously, each of which made the other more 
perplexing. There was that process of decay in the 
inner domestic life of Rome, and, consequently, of decay 
in its institutions, which continually warned all thought- 
ful Romans of coming ruin ; and yet, as it affected their 
own characters and the clearness of their own vision, 
made them less able to understand wherein the greatness 
and safety of their city consisted. It was easy to feel 
and denounce the cruelty of factions, the venality of 
officials, the oppression of provinces — easy to foretel 
whither all these were leading. But it was not easy so 
to trace all the symptoms to the constitutional malady 
fiom which they had proceeded, as to avoid the trial of 
a number of plausible insufficient remedies, some of 
which were hastening the death of the patient. It was 

S2 
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Dnost difBcult-'to one .who sought to prea^rve.the springs 
of the; nation-s life, not to he tender, also ; of; th^ mud 
in' which thffy werei hidden. = It : wast at least aa diffif>ii)t 
for one who eaw how ineoeseary dt.wai tO: sweep., that 
away, not to overlook the oidy .instrument .of health land 
'poiificationj ■'■''■'■ ■ ■ -i'-i'. iw.'/j .. , . ,;.. .,; 

For it must not be forgotten that, though the Rom^n 
did not give up his traditicrns for .the sake ;iof .his. philo- 
sophy, his philosophy was in a number of ways acting 
upon those traditions, and showing large portioiut.iof 
them, to be untenable. This is the other. iproceas to 
which I alluded. Their joint effect is nowhere, I thiqk, 
so visible, as in Cicero's work on Divination* . [C^iebubry 
I have been told, though I cannot remember to have 
read the passage in his writings myself, has somewhere 
denounced this book with great vehemence, .considering 
it as the worst exhibition of Cicero's character, with 
which in general he is disposed to deal very tenderly. I 
can see some grounds for such an opinion. The dialogue 
is a far less interesting and agreeable one, than that on 
the * Nature of the Gods.' Cicero's brother, who defends 
divination on Stoical maxims in the first book, argues 
his case as if he expected to be confuted. Under cover 
of his name, Cicero is able to introduce long extracts 
from his own poems, which are brought forward as an 
argumentum ad hominem, to convict him of attaching 
faith in auguries respecting the Catilinarian- conspiracy. 
When he proceeds to demolish these pleas in his second 
book, there are more signs of direct disbelief in the 
popular faith without any clear assertion of the grounds 
upon which he would tolerate itj than are at all consist 
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ttetit "with the^ sincerity trnd manliness which, one wiabes 
to give' him credit for," and which in. general, aftei all 
^Aedtrctions, we feel- did belong to. him. But the more 
*f?"^'loDk«t thie book; the iffiore, I think, we shall be in- 
«cShicd' to' ^alify I -the censure whichiwe may. at .first 
bestow on it, to acknowledge that the difficulties, belonged 
■more' to 'the 'nature of the subject than to the! timidity of 
"the writer,' and to perceive that he iwatf struggling to be 
-hoiiest, in the midst of all his temptations- to- keep one 
'doctrine fcr himself and to leave anather for the people. 
' ' ' The impoirtant point in this dialogue is that Quint^s 
Cicero is defending the old traditions in. the new and 
feshionable m^e^ He is the Le Maistre of Roman 
'AUgury. It' is exceedingly delightful and agreeable, of 
course, in his opinion, to believe what his ^revered fore- 
fathers believed ; but it is still more delightful to be able 
to justify them upon refined maxims which they never 
dreamt of. Quite in the spirit of his modem imitators, 
Quintus is^ destroying the root of the traditions, while 
lie is vindicating all their most extravagant outgrowths. 
* How can you tell that the birds may not denote such 
and such things by their flight? Why should not there 
■ be correspondences between the internal appearances of 
beasts and the events of a campaign? Do you under- 
stand all the mysteries of this great world? Wl^jit 
curious relations there are between the life in plants 
and the life in the human frame ! Is not all medicine 
grounded upon them?' These and the like formulas, 
with which we in our day are so painfully familiar; 
these appeals to the ignorance which should prompt us 
to seek for knowledge as an excuse for being always 
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without it; these arguments of mock humilily whicli 
must make real humility for ever impossible ; these en- 
couragements of a universal scepticism, as the only way 
to an undistinguishing faith, were all tried and exhausted 
1900 years ago, in this conversation. It is surely a 
very high honour to Marcus Tullius Cicero that he 
detected the covert atheism which was lurking in them. 
He strikes a direct and deadly blow at the Stoic, who 
pretended that the world was all governed by a fixed 
fate, and yet could admit an art which made the course 
of events subject to accident. He asserts, with peculiar 
clearness, which one scarcely looks for in a Latin, the 
dignity of science, as being a continual escape from 
accident. But he does more. He clearly shows that 
it is a profaneness and wickedness to connect the divine 
nature, with which we ought to associate all permanence 
and stedfastness, primarily and chiefly with those things 
which belong to the realm of change and uncertainty. 
He may not follow out the conclusion as satisfactorily 
as we might desire ; but when he utters his conviction 
at the close of his book, * that it is the part of a wise 

* man to defend the institutes of his ancestors, by re- 

* taining sacrifices and ceremonies ; and that the beauty 

* of the world, and the order of celestial things, demon- 
*^trate some excellent and eternal nature, which is to 

* be the object of wonder and reverent regard to the 

* human race ; but that, at the same time, all the roots 

* of superstition ought to be cast out, because it inter- 

* feres with all stedfastness and quietness of mind,' we 
may trace, I think, a very strong, however imperfectly 
developed, conviction, that the ground of all that had 
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*^^^n good in the worship of theKoman people — good in 

"^heir institutions — ^had been not a faith in accidents or 

: "portents, but in the providence of a Being superior to 

dl these, who may direct the flight or fall of a sparrow, 

but who is trusted because order, and not caprice, is the 

ground of his counsels. 

There is one most striking paragraph in the book on 

* the Nature of the Gods' which I have dwelt upon with 
wonder, and which has been to me a great help in 
apprehending the thoughts which were at work in the 
author of both these books, and in the Bomans of his 
time. It occurs at the close of that long speech of 
Cotta's in which he seems to have shaken the Boman 
Pantheon to its centre, exposing the different conceptions 
Luman and natural that had contributed to form it, and 
in which he had apparently sounded the very depths of 
scepticism, maintaining all events and actions to be a 
maze without a plan, and the wise man to be more 
miserable than the fooL ' All mortals,' he says, ' account 
'that aU outward conveniences, vineyards, harvests, 

* olive-yards, the abundance of fruits, the commodities 

* and prosperities of life, come to them from the 

* gods. But Virtue no one ever thanked the gods for 
' bestowing upon him. They are right, no doubt. For 

* we are justly praised for virtue, and in our virtue we 

* have a right to glory. And this would not be the 

* case if we had it as a gift from a god, not from our- 

* selves. Whereas if we have gained any increase of 

* lands or property, or if we have obtained any accidental 

* good or driven off any accidental ill, then we give the 

* gods thanks, for we suppose nothing has been gained 
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, *. for our . wi;i . lioaomr, , . , Did ever .wy ; man . thank the 
'goda that he , was a. good J^an?.. Of course} not; hot 

. ft.thaj; he w^ j-i^j.that he .w.^ hcpaoiwe^, that he was 
,*.Qut of,d?^ng^r^ I^t, is;iOT..theee .Tcasons. thejr call Jove 

I .*greate;st>nd,l)eqt; inqt.tha-ti.henjLP-kdsus.just, tempe- 
'rate, ^;^9e, .hut th^t Jtie -giyeg ,ua,;aaffety^ abundance, 

.,* wealth.' : JJerie, no. doubt, was the ^cret of the whole 
mattcrj. wl^at the. Roman m .hiSfheart was^jsearohing 

, J iafter,' — s^. god< who ishould propose ■ it ; as- lihe . first end of 

^ his dealings .7vdtl\ hi^i creatuore^ to make them rigUt and 

..true, — who .should, in tjiis way justify the fcitherly 
qhar^cter which, the traditions ,of their country had attri- 
buted to him. To believe there was such a Beingwas 
most difficult, for the reason which Cotta so simply and 
honestly assigns. How could they then compliment 

. themselves upon their virtue ? How could they credit 
themselves with it as their own? If it was absolutely 
necessary to their dignity as Eomans, or their dignity as 
philosophers, to do this, the aspiration after such a 
divinity must be for ever unsatisfied. But it might be 

. discovered to some, by the blackness of their country's 
crimes — ^by more melancholy experiences in themselves, 
—that it was necessary to their sincerity as Bomans, to 
their wisdom as philosophers, not to do this ; to do just 
the reverse of this, — to confess that the rectitude or man- 
liness which was in their fathers, that the craving for 

• these which they discovered in themselves, were gifts 
which must have come from some higher source than a 
god of vineyards, or olive-yards, or money. Those who 
acquired that conviction might look nature in the face 
more sturdily and manfully than any Greek philosopher. 
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might believe in an ideal of 'humanity higher than any 
.Greek'ofthe old time had yearned for, and yet might 

-xecogniBoia parental authority which did not bielong 
more to the infancy of his nation than to its iullest man- 
hpodj not more to' it theln to all the tribes irhich it had 
conquered, and which it was appointed to civilize. 

I had intended to dwell at some length on the evi- 
dence for these conclusions which 'arises out of one of 

. the non-i-theological treatises of Cicero, that fragment on 
the Kepublic to which I referred in my last Lecture. I 
wished to do so^ chiefly that I might show how inslepa- 
irably the two sides of Roman life were connected, and 
how impossible it is to understand any of those thoughts 

* which seem to take a philosophical form in the later 
Boman literature, till we have seen them tried in their 
application to government and to affairs. But I will 
content myself with referring you to one passage, inte- 
resting in itself, but far more interesting in its relation 
to the whole object of the work. It is the passage in 
which Scipio begins his discussion on the different 
forms which a commonwealth may take. I should wish 
you to consider it only as it stands in the genuine frag- 
ment, not. to make it stronger, as Mai does, by adding 
some sentences from Lactantius, wherein he professes to 
give the sentiments of Cicero upon the divine monarchy. 
Scipio affirms that he must begin his speech, as Aratus 
"begins his poem, from Jove. When he is asked why 
he should imitate a poet in a grave discourse upon 
States, he says that it does so happen, he cannot tell 
how, it may be by the contrivance of princes for their 
own ends or for the general utility, but somehow 
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people have consented to speak of one king as ruling 
in the heavens, as ruling Olympus by his nod, as the 
common king and father of all. Ignorant men may 
have adopted the opinion, it may be embodied in fables, 
but it would seem as if the most learned people in the 
world had used the same language, and defended it on 
grounds of reason. 

This is evidently no idle exordium. Scipio wishes to 
account for the origin of kingdoms, and to show that 
however intolerable they may have become, there is an 
excuse for them in the nature of things, and that a state 
may revert to that kind of government without falling 
into a tyranny. There is a hesitation about the lan- 
guage, which was, probably, more characteristic of 
Cicero than of Scipio ; of the time which followed the 
assassination of Caesar, than of that in which the later 
factions of the Republic were only commencing. But 
this very hesitation shows more remarkably what was 
passing away and what was at hand. The belief of 
a father of gods and men did, as Scipio intimates, lie 
very deep in the heart of the Eoman commonwealth : no 
dread of the name of kings could extinguish it. While 
it lasted, they might rule beneficially, or consuls and the 
senatorial fathers might rule without them ; the law was 
observed, the unseen majesty remained. When it was 
shaken, the terror of an Olympian Jove would not be 
less strong ; it would not less clothe itself in fables and 
fiction ; but the whole character of the belief would be 
changed; it would, in fact, be a belief no longer; it 
would be the horror of an oppressive God of nature, not 
the trust in a protecting God over men. And then it 
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•would speedily enshrine itself in a human form. Not a 
father-king, but a Divus Imperator, a god-general would 
come forth, to turn citizens into slaves. 

Before this change took place, Eoman Stoicism had 
tried what it could do to restore the state, and it had 
given the clearest proof how essentially different it was 
firom the old character with which it had allied itself. 
There t^as more of that character in Brutus than, pro- 
bably, in any of his contemporaries ; a more genuine 
and earnest wish to uphold the forms and institutions of 
his country, at whatever cost to himself; There was, 
probably, more in him also of the domestic affection 
which had once made the Boman home so cheerful and 
graceful. But these beautiful reUcs of a former world 
must be adapted to that in which his lot was cast by 
being set in a stiff, artificial, pedantical framework. The 
Fate which he confessed, could not make a Boman heart 
bow to the force of circumstances. It only made him 
rigid in his adherence to old maxims, unable to perceive 
what was demanded by the times he lived in, and 
wherein lay the best hope of something better. The 
genial government of the man who had most sympathy 
with the soldiers and people, — ^who, in spite of all his 
faults, had proved that he understood what Eome might 
do for ordering and forming rude nations better than any 
of her sons, — was intolerable to men who, if they had 
realized their highest dream, would only have produced 
a poor lifeless copy of a noble original; out ot whose 
conspiracy there came, in fact, nothing but factions, 
proscriptions, anarchy, and a readiness in their country- 
men to accept with joy any dictator, though he might 
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Have ever so few of 'the bet'teft qualities of the 'orie they 
had lost. ' ' Hfeld phil6S0j)iiy , ds ■ GibWi ' 'rfep¥fesenta ■■ it, 
been pldttihg^ the bverthrow of thte old Eofaian^rfeligioti, 
that Religion' ^otilcf have Had ita ampl6 revenge in the 
ffieblfeilfess'ofitaitival to desttoy^a'forin of 80tticJt|f or io 
tedtorlB one. "As it was an'atitem'pt' to'lpekonstrhct- the 
tild ifelr^toh,' e'terythitig"beiiig= calreftilly' prfesefved in -A 
eifcept its principle, the ^uefetiori mWe-'and inotii 'cravefl 
f6r an fais^et, \vheth6t in ah^ Waj* the prihtjiplfe mi^ht 
be .as^ertied'drid shoW to'be'iiiiftiortialj thotigh -ail its 
adjuncts' should jJerisTi-. -'■ ' = =' ■ ' ■ '"-* ■ ^ '» 
• ' That was not the question; japj>at'ently;'wiiifch 'pre- 
sented itself to aiiothier ilhistribus Roman, 'who W'as 
equally removed from the academical 'sceptici^n tif 
Cicero, and* the republican stoicism of Cato and Brutus. 
The elder poets of Rome had been the conservators of 
its' heroic legends, those who expressed its belief in 
diVine friends and protector^. Ennius appears to have 
inixed some philosophy with his "Belief. Yet his coun- 
f ryinen honoured him mainly as the collector of tradi- 
tions concerning the life and growth of theii^ city, arid 
especially of those that connected it with the gods. How 
strange then is it that the first complete Roman poeih, 
— ^the greatest, as many think, that Roman genius ever 
gave birth to, — the greatest of which it was capable— 
should be one in which the whole religion of the ancient 
world is denounced passionately, — it would scarcely be 
a paradox to say, fanatically ! Lucretius does not merely 
lift his voice against it ; he aims at the extirpation of it. 
The hope of accomplishing that object, of delivering 
mankind from the terrors of the unseen world, and of 
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the poTi?;era.wliict-]w,j3l, h^ix . ithough^ ito v.pifeside . pyer it) 
"beara him | through i ;ajl . the .sussing . diflS^^ltiep. . jof i ti? 
.enterprise^ W8t1|)l^S hifflt. to ^iswr^^fy poetry in ..the ,Bpe- 
cida4ions of.sp firigid. a^.thinkei:.as^Epicw:us,,tQ..xepTj(h- 
■duce dry. aarguauepjta in . free ^nd Ixvmg] yerpe, .acti;?illy .1?^ 
^pipel the Iwguage,.o£i}iis .country, nursed,,^ it )ia,4 
jl)efin in camps> tp: i^qcept the tpughe^lf cowipo]a;:)yds whiph 
She pliaWelGireek had disoovi^red for ;phih?^ophical ,u^ 
♦vithouf. destroying its ,;iaAi,ve , purity qx str^ngtl;,.. Qp 
jj^markahle w achieyepipnt WQuld^haYe b^en; impp^sihlp 
if there had not been an intensely feryent purpose ujl ijhe 
.p<i>et;:l;i8 piere genius might have struck .out a number 
,9f much/ pleasanter paths. In feet, the main interest. pf 
rthe poem 'On. the Nature of Things' wses from thi^ 
cause. However we may dislike his theory, we can 
scarcely help attributing to Lucretius a moral eames|t- 
• ness such as did not belong even to the best writers qf 
the Augustan age. It is far more true of him than of 
the satirist of a later time, that * indignation made h^s 
.yerses,' No describer of human battles is more p;a^- 
. sionate, more thoroughly alive, than he whp undertakes 
to, represent to us the war of the iitoms out of Tyhich, the 
world arose. He .charges at the head of his tremendous 
Greek syllables, |is men of the former day brokQ the 
. phalanxes of Pyrrhus, or, amidst despondii^g trials and 
■reverses, encountered Hannibal upon their own 3pil. 
JSfay, strange as the assertion may sound, it is the 
ancient Roman feeling, which inspires him with such an 
intense detestation of the practices which had become 
identified in his mind with the 'religion of his own 
. country and of Greece. His horror at the tradition 
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respecting the murder of Ipliigenia is an indication of 
liis reverence for that paternal instinct and duty, which 
Agamemnon abandoned at the command of the prophet 
who said that he uttered the voice of the god. In spite 
of his belief that the gods take no interest in men, he is 
continually invoking them and imputing to them per- 
sonal sympathies. His primary elements have more 
humanity in them, than many epical and dramatical 
poets succeed in imparting to their men and women. 
And every where some magnificent simile comes in to 
illustrate one of his philosophical maxims, which show 
what his heart was really interested in, whatever indif- 
ferent entertainment his intellect might be providing 
for it. Thus in his second book, when he is to illus- 
trate the doctrine that there are different kinds and 
forms throughout the universe which must be referred 
to differences in their original elements, he bursts out 
with a passage, delicious alike for sense and sound, 
which it is better to render into the rudest prose than to 
disgrace by a poetical parody. * If it were not so, how 

* could the child confess its mother or the mother confess 

* her child, which we know they can do, so that it is 

* not only among men but in all creatures that they are 

* mutually known. For oftentimes before the splendid 

* temples of the gods a calf hath fallen, slain beside the 

* incense-burning altars, breathing the warm blood of 

* life out of its breast. Meantime the widowed mother, 

* traversing the green copses, leaves on the ground the 

* tokens of her cloven feet, visiting all places with her 

* eyes if perchance she may see anywhere her lost 

* offspring, and fills with her moans the leafy wood as 
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* she stands gazing, and oft returns to the stall, pierced 

* through with the love of the young that is lost Nor 

* can the tender willows and herbs fresh with dew, 

* nor the streams gliding along between their high 

* banks, avail to comfort her mind and avert her anguish. 

* Nor can all the other kinds of calves along the glad 

* meadows draw her mind away from the one or soothe 

* her care. So true is it that there is something proper 

* to each, which each perceives and asks again.' There 
must have been an exquisite tenderness as well as 
strength in the heart of a man who delighted to trace 
these sympathies through all nature, which he must 
j&rst have learnt to know for himself. For the kind of 
attraction which he attributes to these animals, is not 
that which the pantheist sees everywhere as the sub*- 
stitute for all human bonds and relationships. It is the 
reflection of these in a lower sphere. It is the mother 
and the child, not some magnetical affinity, which he 
perceives, * among the cattle and the wild beasts, and 

* the finny race, the various birds that frequent the 

* waters, and the fountains and lakes, and fly through 
the pathless woods.' 

Were the vulgar notion of Lucretius the true one, 
t:]iat he is the poet and philosopher of chance, attri* 
touting to it that which his more devout predecessors 
liad maintained to be the work of a divine mind, 
Buch passages as these would be mere inexplicable 
inconsistencies. But there is not even the slightest 
justification for this opinion. Lucretius certainly felt 
himself that he was escaping from the region of chance 
to the region of order. It seemed to him that the 
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popular mjihology wa^ l)i^lt upo^^ p-cfiidq^^t? wd. ^JJO^enq, . 
and that tjierje was.no safi^ty ^pr fe^t ])ut.],n,,tJ\|e,,di?k7■ 
covery and ^cknOjWl^dgmento.f, fixed prjjicipje^p , il^Pl^. 
much be fajiled in the se^ch, p); tfc!?3e,^ \p,^\^\i:^p, Sk-, 
grand Titania-jfffection he embxace^.ap i^p^^s l;ieadl,:,it< 
might be ^^sy; to, point out.if ,it wqre^pt^w^p^aify^ / But. 
that he was in sea|rch of an ord^?:,|,^pd,;l;l^t ;l;he oi:dftt, 
which alone could satisfy his jipin^ „T^ojpl4 b^y^-J^lJt! 
one th^t is^higberapd nobler^ no,tme^i|^rj£|,n4 ipiooti^y,.^ 
than that which those speak of wj^p tj^if^ 9f.lih9,,QrQatQr.. 
of the world xneifefy as ^ jgp-e?Lt^.ajtific:er,,in^i^t, I tbipl^ ,. 
be evident to those who r(e;ad h,is ^pQenj, s^4ow|ly.:i Hf>' 
craved for a Father of men, not ,iiiej;ely ffti ^.Autl^Qi:/ 
of nature. Till he founid what he soug}it,7-:Q?: at le^^fit..' 
while he found such images presented to.Jbim,. wch 
acts demanded of him, as implied that the world was 
governed by no such Being as this, but by one alto- 
gether unlike this, — he preferred to deny a Providence 
altogether, to wrap himself in a. theoretical atheism. 

If we pass from Lucretius to Virgil, the contrast is in 
all respects as great and startling as it can be. And 
yet, as I endeavoured to point out in my last Lecture, 
the result is the same. The r^everent observer of his 
country's traditions, the man who will exercise all his 
native talent in reproducing them, who will make all 
his Greek culture subservient to the adornment of them, 
teaches us that very lesson which we have been learning 
from the poet who hoped to see religion, trodden under 
the feet of philosophy, and who believed that it had 
been the instigator of the greatest evils in the world. 
What the one seeks to present to his countrymen, is 
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a hero whbse biily rii^rridfalile (juality is his filial virtue 
and reverence, who bonfesseiily derives that quality" 
from 'the housfehbid gods he bears with tim, they being 
in th^ higher' re'giidti "i^liat A'nchises is m the Ipwer. 
What ' the 'unbeliever trkves for, 'what' he curses tis ' 
couiiiry's' traditions fof n6t 'Showing him, is' this same 
image. He 'will abjure them all; 'he will meditate ' 
upon' atoms, and their ' original diversities and atfrac-" 
tions ; he will tefer himself and all things to these'; 
unleiis you can ihake hirfa feel," thariiot lii dead tra-' 
ditfohs, but in living powet, there is atiuler who can 
expiain why the luaternal instihci is so mighty every- 
where—why the power of the father had made his own 
nation so glorious — ^Why, when that power was changed 
into a tyranny, his nation grew so weak and so con- 
temptible. Virgil was doomed to a greater disappoint- 
ment than Lucretius, for he thought he saw a father oi 
his country and a beginner of a new era, in Augustus 
Caesar. But perhaps a clearer glimpse might be given 
tio him than to the other, of a fatherly kingdom which 
^Vvould be as wide as that of the Caesars, if their legions 
"^^jv^ere not to extend it, if their palace was not to be the 
-^ijentre of it. 

At all events, Marcus Aurelius may have had some 
^ood reason for reminding himself,— when his Greek 
"3)hilosophy led him to forget the fact or to wish himself 
something else, — that he was born a Roman. He was 
Tight in thinking that to be that in its fiillest sense, was 
to be a great and noble man. He was right in thinking 
that only a religion which befitted a male, — which was 
Btrong, substantial, efficient, which was not sickly or 

T 
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effeminate, wluch spoke of rule and authority— could be 
the support of such a character. He had a right to ask 
also, that this authority should be of that kind which 
the Eoman had confessed in his best days, should be 
that in its most perfect form, should prove what it was 
by fiwjt, establishing its claim to obedience by tokens 
which men could recognise. He had a right to ask that 
■\\dth the manifestation of this authority should be joined 
the manifestation of that ideal of humanity which the 
Greek had longed for. One of these conditions was 
certainly necessary, probably both of them, to any re- 
ligion that should preserve the empire from decay and 
ruin. Unless it were found, the Eoman eagle might 
continue to be a bird of prey, but it would never mount 
up to behold the sun and draw light from its fountain. 
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LECTURE III. 

EOME AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW WOKLD. 

In my last Lecture I commented upon a sentence 
wliich occurs very early in the history of the " Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire." I could not easily 
have found one that was more characteristic, in its 
form or in its spirit, of that work and of its author. 
All religions, it said, were equally true in the eyes of 
the Roman people, equally false in the eyes of the 
philosopher, equally useful in the eyes of the magis- 
trate. There speaks the acute observer of a falling 
or fallen world, from that point of view which the 
eighteenth century afforded him. He appeared to him- 
self to be judging most fairly of the past ; he was 
really transferring to the past the habits and the 
despondency of his own time. The preface to the first 
volumes of the History is dated in the year 1776; the 
preface to the entire work in the year 1788. It was 
completed, therefore, one year before the breaking out 
of the French Revolution ; all the tempers and modes 
of thinking which belonged to it, are those of which 
that event was the climax and catastrophe. The people, 
T 2 



the philosophers, thp,magi6^ratea^.^n;ii^ 
of. modern Ep-ope, werp.tjupkjpgjitjierx.^giy B[iuch a^.Ji^ 
supposes they mustj have ^^l^ought i:\ip4ei;, the, !^epub^c 
.a»dtheEmpii;e.^..,.. .. ,...:.. ...„.(-!.■.■. ii.: : •■ ;■. 
I "believe we shaU,.not._ do, justicq..^t9| t^is,..emiji.cnt 
historiftni or learn, the great lessfons whjpli.^his .work is 
Pil)le to teach, us, if we approach, it without ^tji^^.r^cpl; 
lection pn our minds. If I pay . judg^. ^pf ptherai by 
myself, it is not .ea3y to , express; the magnitude of ow 
obligations tp him. .We becom^ mor^ .cwsjcious ^pf 
them, the more w;e endeavoip: to put our thoug^t^ toge- 
ther respecting the long period which he has described 
to us, or to consider particular portions of it. We are 
not only bound to admire his patient toil, his faitlifulr 
ness in the study of documents which a large majority 
of his cotemporaries, and probably of ours, would sup- 
pose that he had no occasion to meddle with, and the 
power which he has of awakening our interest in the 
dullest subjects. These are very great historical gifts ; 
but the historical genius is more exhibited when a 
writer enables us to imderstand that heterogeneoua 
events are connected, that history is really a drama, 
every scene of which has relation to some centre, and is 
bearing us on to some issue. The melancholy grandeur 
of Gibbon's book remains with us and grows deeper, as 
we look upon any picture of the ruins of Rome, or 
meditate upon the world that has grown out of them. 
His solemn and stately style is felt, — even the more for 
its want of nature, of freedom and variety, — to be the 
proper garb for a funeral procession, such as he brings 
before us and compels us to join. It is a majestic 
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■spectacle t6 see (jrreek's and Goths, hordes from the 
.slieppes "6f Asia which Pompey and Cicero never 
dreamefl of, the Moors of Africa, nations in all costumes 
and of all religions, joining in that procession and 
attending the fallen conqueror to his tomb. 

If oiie conceives of this as the object of our illustrious 
.coiintrym'an, it does not seem at all strange that any 
signs of returning vegetatiOn'on the old and worn out 
latid, any indicalion that there were "virgin soils which 
Were ciapkble bf ctiltivation, shc^uld disturb raffier than 
attract hini. They w^ere interruptions in his narrative 
WhJch'ititist'be ^plaitiedaWay, if thiey could not be made 
'taillusbrate its' course and augriieht it^ gloom. The sports 
atld th6 latigh's oiP the' schoolboy which Gray surveyed 
with such plda^ure when he had a distant view of the 
old' Eton towers, would probably have been rather 
distressing to hi^ somewhat sensitive and fastidious 
nature and lii^ recluse habits, if he had 6ome into close 
contact with thetn. He would then perhaps havie b^eh 
Reminded that' those who urged the flying ball, or en- 
thralled the captive linnet, had not merely sorrows in 
the far future of which it was bliss to be ignorant, but 
had their own present griefs and quarrels, their sins of 
violence and of fraud, which were as real and as 
intensely felt as ai?y that could come forth in maturer 
life* The boyhood of nations must in like manner have 
teen a very disagreeable subject for Gibbon. However 
"brilliantly he may sometimes describe it, the noise and 
the turbulence must have been utterly ajar with the 
feelings with which he was contemplating the dying out 
•of a society in the fulness of refinement and civilization. 
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And all appearances of a new element in the decaying 
mass, everything which threatened to hasten its decom- 
position and to create something diffej*ent out of it, 
must have been regarded hy a man writing with such a 
purpose at such a time, angrily and impatiently. If 
it could be shown, — and how well might it be shown 
from imdoubted records which had been unfairly con- 
cealed or disfigured, — that many of the worst evils of 
the old world mingled with that which threatened to 
displace it, and that other evils had been added to these, 
how eagerly would such facts be brought forth and set 
in their fullest, broadest light ! If it could be shown, — 
and what evidences there were in Gibbon's day to 
warrant the hypothesis, — that a principle which seemed 
in the second and third centuries new and immortal, was 
helpless, almost defunct, how naturally was that which 
would have been bitterness turned to scorn ; how calmly 
the narrator could afibrd to trifle with what he thought 
was proving itself to be insignificant ; what new force he 
could give to his picture and his moral by showing us 
that Koman greatness was not all which was destined 
to decline and fall ! 

I have complained of the judgment which Gibbon 
has passed upon the thinkers and actors of the old 
Koman world. I am far less anxious to refute his 
judgment of the Christian Faith and the Christian 
Church. If the rules of your Institution permitted me 
to engage in polemics for the former, I should decline 
the task, being convinced that if that faith cannot defend 
itself by appealing to the consciences of men and the 
f^cts of history, my arguments would serve it very 
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little. As to the latter, I am of opinion that Gibbon 
has done more for it than most ecclesiastical historians, 
inasmuch as he has shown as they have not shown, 
what a substantive power it was in the world, how 
ipipossible it is to speak of the Roman Empire as a 
civil writer should speak of it, without taking account 
of the questions by which it was exercised, of the acts, 
good or evil, that it has accomplished. Instead of 
pleading for a greater liberty, in touching upon topics 
which have their theological as well as their human 
side, than his example would authorize, I shall neither 
venture nor desire to meddle with controversies, which 
he has judged it a necessary part of his duty care- 
fully to discuss. Nor can I be tempted to judge less 
severely of the misdoings of the Church, than he has 
done. In proportion to our estimate of the influence 
which it was meant to exercise over the progress and 
civilization of the world, must we be inclined to indig- 
nation at its shortcomings ; an indignation that must be 
roused by many acts which he would have tolerated, 
though it may be mitigated by a consideration which 
could have had no place in his mind, that we have 
inherited the same responsibilities, and lie under a 
heavier guilt. Subject to that weighty reflection, the 
admission may be freely made, that he has rendered 
a service to Christianity by every faithful exposure 
which he has made, of the crimes or mistakes of her 
champions and patrons; that he has no further mis- 
represented them than he has misrepresented the course 
of the world's history; that he had a right to be- 
lieve the success of their Gospel was owing to second 
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jcau^es, if .ttere-waa.MOt a .prinQipki inrit whiA 'coilld 
jfefprnippcietj,,.! ,,..,.,,.,., ...,!• .y.iw'm.ir.i -n,. - : i-,-,; 

-Tfliis :ol?3prvatio;^^ . leg^da. nw3, tp i #pe*k 'df . An biBtorifrn 
.^yJiQ belo^gp^.^otto-^heieighitei^ntbtcentiury but- to;thc 
^ jl^vst ^rid; ^ecpad ; ,^ho. dii Qot. ^^0 from ardistanccrlhe 
^adu9l falling q£.^lie. edifice wbicbiitibaolrtakieUL-ageato 
jl|uil(i,pp, but.nxpur^edtPYjBT oj?jq tumbling, cQltram- after 
^^uothcr, vitb.,tbe e^impstness and foraa^gbifi Of a patriot. 
.,^X^ny,wpjald describe Taqitus as aimnoh^anorcinekiiL- 
cholj: writer even than (;Jibboi>4 ■ They.feel thatinotihing 
-yyas eye^. written t80 tragical- as : iiai lAnnala and his 
History, nothing which ever; impressed them bo mmsh 
with the sense of gigantic power passing into, weak- 
.ness or a curse. I acknowledge at once that Tacdtuft is 
.tJie Roman tragedian, that he has taken the only subject 
upon which a Eoman could write tragedy;— not the 
sorrows of (Edipus or the crimes of Medea, but the 
. ' rushing into slavery of consuls, senators, knights,' the 
corruption of domestic manners, the growth of military 
tyranny, with the certain signs that it would be avenged 
.by military insubordination. As Tacitus wrote &om 
his heart, as he was a man before he was an historian 
or a philosopher, I admit also that be is more capable of 
inspiring us with the sorrow which oppressed him, than 
an easy man of fortune and of letters in the eighteenth 
century, devoting himself to the study of past events 
with ever so much fidelity and even interest, can pos- 
sibly be. 5ut I cannot allow that Tacitus leaves us in 
the same despondency, in which Gibbon would leave us 
if we accepted his inferences as well a3 his facts. His 
picture of Rome itself may afford us no consolation. 
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•ii:»-liiB dye traVeW'civer''th^ d«Fe*etft*'Milti5ers'wliicli 

legions are guarding, the prospect look!s''evfei["nioite 

'dismalv NoW© speciirieiiS^'of' to oMet tinife,*liKi* Ger- 

►rtiaoiicus,' aie-so'on tak^ti off Vy ihe jeJaloti^^' of tHe 

•tijrranty lafteif they havd" resisted the teriiptatiott'to put 

'themeelTdg ii" lii^ pkti4. Tire !tni^er!able iSti siitbeeds 

•to- 'the t throne ! 'ivhidh ' th^ illti^triouj^'ftttlier c6tild liot 

.jocctipy; 'The puj)il -of the' philosopher' becoioies' the 

■plague oi' i:he'»utliTerse.'' But if ' Wd turh frbin thfese 

^aijfihfnl'HaSr^atives to the '*"Life of Agricolk,' still mbi*e 

Ho the book' ' On 'the Manners of the Germans,* the 

bpectaclei da ■altogether changed. The former may be 

dttiefly valuable as a gracefiil and dutiful tribute to a 

father-in-law; as a commemoration of one of the great 

men who were left in the most degenerate times. Yet 

it cannot be overlooked, by any Briton at least, as the 

most curious and interesting document respecting the 

kind of civilization which Eome, when her governors 

were honest, could produce in a barbarous pi'ovince; as 

authentic and valuable a testimony of that which she 

could not do, of her inability to raise up a national 

or a moral life, in the country that received most readily 

her discipline, her polity, her luxuries. 

The other book, which should be read in connexion 
with this, carries the moral much farther. I do not 
inquire how far the statements of Tacitus are to be 
depended upon. I have heard an eminent Gothic 
scholar, a pupil of Grimm, say that the more he read 
the book on Germany, the more he wondered at its 
accuracy. But if Tacitus was as ill-informed as some 
have given him credit for being, if his book was as 
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mncli a romance as some of those which were written 
in the last century about the islands in the Pacific, 
I should still regard it, in connexiaa with what we 
know of the after world, as full of significance. No one 
can doubt that Tacitus saw in that country which 
Home had been unable to conquer, a power which might 
do something much more terrible in the way of destruc- 
tion, than it had done when it slew the legions of Varus, 
and yet which he could not view without a certain joy 
for its vigorous and youthful life. If you ask how he 
could take so much more pleasure in contemplating 
such a life than Gibbon did, though it was a fiir more 
portentous vision to him, I answer, Because he had that 
which Gibbon wanted. He understood wherein the 
nobleness of old Eome had consisted ; he saw how much 
domestic life, the reverence for fathers and for wives, 
had to do with it ; he had kept those sympathies warm 
in himself amidst all that was dull and cold around him. 
And therefore it was impossible that he should not 
hail these when he saw, or thought he saw, them reap- 
pearing in tribes ever so remote from Roman civilization, 
ever so unwilling to receive the Roman yoke. It was 
no treason to his country, it was the effect of his 
patriotism, that he recognised these domestic patri- 
archal institutes as the appointed and necessary elements 
of a human society. He would have led his country- 
men, if he could, to see the virtues of their own 
ancestors in those men who had as yet received no 
external polish, who were ignorant of the arts of life 
which the Roman worshipped, in which he supposed 
civilization to consist. Therefore it was really the love 
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for the old which made Tacitus just to the new. He 
discovered fresh sprouts where all seemed to be dead; 
he perceived that the family principle was immottal, 
even if Roman institutions which had sprung out of it 
Were condemned to die. . 

My object in this comparison will, I hope, be evident 
to you. Tacitus can be as little appealed to for contro- 
versial purposes, by a defender of Christianity, as Gibbon 
can. He had the vaguest impressions of what it was, 
of its very name. The Christian body presented itself 
to him, as the most fanatical sect of that nation which it 
was necessary for Vespasian to put down, and about 
the institutions of which therefore it behoved Tacitus 
to gather what loose and fragmentary notices he could, 
from authorities not specially trustworthy. But Tacitus 
felt those evils of the Roman world to be the causes of 
its misery, and of its coming fate, which Gibbon re- 
garded chiefly as subjects for amusement, or as furnish- 
ing the materials for some unclean note. No one is 
so magnificent a painter of drapery as the Englishman : 
no one helps us to look into the inmost heart of the 
society which he describes, like the Roman. 

When we speak of the domestic life of the Romans 
during the Empire, it is very likely that our thoughts 
turn first of all to Pompeii, and the information which 
we have received from it respecting Roman houses. It 
is excusable and significant, that we refer so naturally 
to these indications respecting the private existence of 
this great" people, that we scarcely remember there are 
any others, which do not belong to them in their civil 
and out-of-door character. Unquestionably the ordinary 
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Jlbman in- tlie= tinl'e? of Tib^ud' ^o'r of^'CliaTiAiy' wonia 
liaVe- takeil' th^ '&ftttie-Vie'*i'k)f ' tbfti"^.' "The -TibuSe 
xi^onld/have-to'^to'fbl- hiiilJ'tKe 'dVelUiig/ttL^ Ha^l,'tlie 
c]j*tnfeei*sv}i!life'fe^tiBfg*r()6iil, tilife Tiaffis : '' What blse^* lie 
woiild liavei' a^ked; =* is" ia hott^e "bfut thlat? "Ho^ 'does " 6ut 
>dtflFer ■froiti''Ariotll^i^,»'€{xd5pt'5ii 'thg'-ritfhri^^^^ of 

^'its dlitiMfttd or lii^^atd ddcora^lm^'?'' -'AtiA' y'et', withSii 
that house so decorated, certaiti"]^dr^(Ws-^snir''d6htiiite& 
to 'ditdl';* tod'they "cdntinufed-td' spe^kj-^jirobsibiy with 
rAoi^e ireMenietit'thkuklidr 'aicestoW,— a lari wKidi 

inftiiWated by a' thotis^hd-'fomS of expresSio^^ 
hotisb did 'riot 66h^isi' of'eertaih'^'^'allsi 'tiit'oif oeings 
siich as' they wb:e,'and that' tiJ)on/^^^^ each 

Othiei* 'it depended, whether it was a noble house pr an 
ighoblc and" detestable one, whether it was to send 
forth Roman citizens, or men like those Asiatics whom 
Eom6 held that she had a commission to sul^due. The 
vulgar ' maxims implied. in the use of these words of 
coiirsie were scouted; the words tliemsclves could be 
tised without any pain or distress, because the sting 
iad beeii taken out of them, — the sense of them was 
departed: Biit the sting had not been taken out of the 
facts. They remained good. The household, — that is, 
the persons dwelling in the house, — had the same power 
to make each other miserable, as when they knew 
notliing of piorticoes and paintings. There could be plots 
among the slaves, rebellions of the sons, contrivances of 
the wife against the husband and the husband against 
the wife, anticipations of the death of the patent, testa- 
mentary frauds, poisonings, assassinations. All these, 
not only Roman satire but Roman history tells of. We 
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b^i^^cfjy.jpi-not J5;s^4, in,,xeUc^^f..iPV^bl^i:» it i^j-.wriUj^Tl 
ipj^ost jlpjpg,cjl,L7 .^p^ilegiblji ai^^, .frightMyiin.,QY.elryI book 
TyibiQhi.h^^.jl^n . ■bj[|q,i^eatI[ie^,,.tQ fU8,,by.;coiflitpeteat :,3ap(d 
iflteUigen j;, , qljsexv^St . . Pej;h^RS .. it :may ."be , writte^i^ itoo^ 
in .^9 Jbpok ^qf f n?ttur9> : in ;th^, .yqlcanqes. ivvJ^i^lx .tho: InJivi- 
jf^^PjlOf the.]^9flaan dwpUing3,Tv;^(?,.ftp;t.aibljej tO/Wept, and 
isjrjjdc^.can-fed tlieini. a>^ < ., ,. !,.:■■ :,:'j 

i.^j; wo^ld^.li,oweyex3 .Ibe.ai inqst ra^h .and imGharit^bJ^ 
tliji^g, .tD..9(ay. tii^t tlib.,pQppla.;o.f:Ppi»peif were: &in;j[^r^ 
alppyp , I all, thpse^ , that . .dwplt . ,in ^ Kpmc, as ip wojold M 
a cqntraidiction of history to say that the visible, punish- 
ments .which befel tJ^osc that (Jwelt in Rome were less 
terrible than theirs. What are the annals of the palace of 
the Caisars from Augustus to Vitellius, but a laying bare 
of the domestic crimes of those who were called fathers 
of their country, and of those who were nearest to the 
throne ? What are they but accounts of the veng^ai^ce 
and retribution which followed their acts? If Nero's 
life was held to be the climax and consummation of all 
foregone atrocities, it was because his hands were dipped 
in the blood of his mother. If his punishment was the 
greatest, it was not because he at last suffered murdei; 
himself, but because he was pursued by tlie terrors qf 
conscience as none other had been; because, in the 
words of the historian, 'When he had perfected his 
' crime, its greatness became intelligible to him, and 

* so through the rest of the night, sometimes fixed in 

* silence, oftener rising up in fear and deserted of sensq, 
^ he waited for the light as if it would bring him de- 

L j' and because neither the apologies of philo- 
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fiophers nox the wickedness of that mother herself who 
bad drawn him into the hatefallest crimes, could hinder 
him from hearing ' the sound as of a trumpet and her 
^ cries on the hills and &om the sea.' 

In his beautiM narrative of this event, Tacitus men- 
tions another fact which is most illustrative of the time. 
Seneca was to employ his rhetoric and philosophy in 
extenuating the act to the Senate : ' but meantime 

* Nero's friends went to the temples, and then, following 

* their example, all the neighbouring towns of Campania 

* began to testify their joy at his supposed deliverance 

* from treachery, by offering victims to the Gods and 

* coming in embassies to the Emperor.' The combina- 
tion is complete. This was the popular as well as the 
imperial religion of the time. When a great crime had 
been committed, the temples must be thronged, partly 
to put a different face upon it before men, partly to 
make it acceptable to the gods. The more terrible the 
enormity, the more need of religion to cover it or to 
make up for it. How certain was it then that this 
religion would spread and multiply under the Caesars ; 
that every day would cause it to be regarded aa 
more indispensable ; that poor Stoicism, even with so 
able and subtle a champion as Seneca, should be 
quite xmable to offer any substitute for the encourage- 
ments and the concealments which it afforded! Add 
to this the restless anxiety to know something of the 
future, the impatience of men who had nothing in 
the past or present to rest upon, at least to get a 
glimpse of what was behind that veil, were it never 
so terrible and hideous, and one may understand that 
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there never was a richer field for the priest and the 
conjuror to work in than that which this age pre- 
sented. 

And now came the ftdfihnent of that doctrine respect- 
ing the condition of the slave, which I maintained, on 
the authority of M. Savigny, we ought never to attribute 
to the Eoman institutions. An eminent statesman, in 
one of the earlier debates on West Indian emancipa- 
tion, quoted the celebrated passage in the 6th Satire of 
Juvenal, which describes the punishments inflicted by 
a Roman matron on her slave, to explain what a system 
was prevalent in the Roman empire at the time When 
Christianity appeared in it. I do not mean to express 
any opinion upon the inference which he deduced from 
the passage : but it certainly never can prove, that the 
idea of the Roman family involved these cruelties, or 
any. ' So I will ; so I command : let will stand for 
* reason,' are the words in which the lady asserts her 
right to do what she likes with her own. They are 
words which imply a time when law was despised and 
trampled upon, when the maxims of arbitrary rule, 
recognised in the highest sphere, had descended to the 
lowest. They could have had no place in a satire 
describing the foul abominations which this one- de- 
scribes, if there had not been a protest in the Roman 
heart and conscience against them. 

That conscience was certainly never extinct. And 
before Juvenal wrote, there had been a change in the 
condition of the empire, beginning with the era of 
Vespasian and only interrupted by the dark days of 
Domitian. Even those days were apparently profitable, 
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inasmuch as they taught the people to appreciate the 
government of emperors who tried to be fathers, and- 
taught them also to see how little they could depend 
upon the continuance of such a government. There 
was a kind of moral indignation against the crimes of 
Domitian and his officials which had not been 
awakened by the atrocities of Nero. The orator and 
the philosopher were then employed in finding a justi- 
fication for court- wickedness ; now the best of them 
mourned over it, and, when they could, closed it. 
The panegyric of the younger Pliny upon Trajan, if it 
reads to us like flattery, was certainly a genuine ex- 
pression of the delight of a good citizen in discovering 
that it was possible for a ruler to feel responsible for his 
subjects, to regard them in some measure as his family. 
It was not that the abominations of the land ceased by 
magic, on the appearance of emperors having these 
dispositions : Gibbon's dream of the happiness of the 
world during the second century is scattered by a mul- 
titude of facts which his honesty would have forced him 
to record, if he had surveyed that portion of the history 
less rapidly. The influence of the better government 
was shown much more in its permitting free censures 
upon the state of society, — in giving us the materials 
for knowing how corrupt it was, — than in any real refor- 
mation. That itself, however, was an unspeakable 
benefit ; the moral standard was raised ; there was just 
BO much of light as enabled the Roman to perceive the 
darkness ; the Empire was so improved that patriots had 
courage to dream of the Republic, Above all, they 
could perceive that the dissolution of domestic man^ 
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eitipeniTB i^i-JUhd ^BOtoioA •<mlwto^<1rei6^ wicUoiilyiiaacij // 
mofe^kledply akmAe oF^tkis fabt^'^han thtirimorei«diowif< ^ 
pMiecefl89i«, aJrljan.audi'S^driaiiixXte mtoorwUiehi^jKsi/j 
besleyvired t>n(JAi£fii»tlijMi(^nii3Ris|odl^ote8r/tl^^ 
Ytttedl filial j^^f 'akttlm^ief <)£iB»abitn'^]ait^ 

w&s'tenteikijl' dntpr idni'bpiiiiiiof/.tliiii did vini^titati^iiBJ i 
hewing itotveyiver.i&eJ did 4ife, aaodiM! doiiiig^moife iA»ri 
Hk^-icoxiffib^ltlianidfiJite Iliadi ooilqi»isd •tiietlDaibiaiisy'Qrviq 
likBiHs(driiiiF,id>a^'B.iEBrted.aUjfi^Y^ tfllst&i^d^«altiyaMi ; 
tionl ) 1 MavduBJiAjoisliuB; w1iq> had ikhafa dnltiTflftioti, r^tjbiNJ -. 
out ' HadiianlBi iptetciilsions j andi i vioei^ used) >i4 1 eficpreaslryi * 
for the purpose Hrf i attaining' on .liia]|^elfj>i^ 
snbjeotgy r wkU; v^ • peoDceived iol > be . 1 the ' firaper t^^ 
character.'! 8el£^xa»[imation^->a4 taoloioivledgiiientiof/; 
the downivasdcEteiideinojr. inuman andi of/ thei>riiiBed'»ofii 
a diinme teacheri to nraise mp tha.t /nrMch ;waAi.hettep and : 
higher 'in/ <him^i.ire8ortMto aU;ithe oidsiof thot^trand;. 
d^Yotion so fer aajbe.knew them, were ibihie ijadgmexkU 
the necessarjr meajas for .enabling ^liim tOi -fulfil hiE^- 
duties as a soD^ a ixiler, a father. • .! • / ^ .. .: « . . 
•And yet, with all his sincerity, the houaehold of 
Marcus Auielius was the most melancholy of spectacles ; 
the empire passed out of his hands to the most wretched 
of sons. The &ct had been demonstrated, that there 
was no power left in Roman Religion, cultivated by 
the most honest and devout of its votaries, — ^in Greek 

u 
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philosophy, rescued from all its meaner adjuncts, tamed 
to the most practical account, industriouslj and happily 
associated with what had seemed most foreign £rom it, — 
to quicken and renovate that which every patriot, — that 
which Marcus Aurelius, the most consistent of patriots, 
— ^felt was essential to the preservation of the city and 
of the world. Thenceforth one hears of no such experi- 
ments as he made. The best emperors are only trying 
what diey can do to enforce the authority of law by the 
help of the jurisconsults, and the obedience of the 
legions by severe schemes of discipline. If the Empire 
can possibly be kept from breaking to pieces by these 
instruments, the achievement is wonderful. The man 
who can avert an invasion or put down a rebellion, is a 
hero and deliverer,— one who is for a moment suspend- 
ing the anarchy, which returns the next generation in 
all its fury, and in which all foresee that the state must 
at last be ingulfed. Meantime, those tribes whose 
character Tacitus endeavoured to study in the oountiy 
which he saw furnished the most perfect specimen of 
an external barbarism with a root of order and future 
civilization, those tribes were begmning to measure their 
strength against the power of Borne, to see whether 
it was not a match for the most perfect discipline, 
as far as art went, when the spirit of discipline had 
departed. This is surely the meaning of that momen- 
tous struggle of which there had been so many fore- 
tellings, but which Somans understood to be one for 
life and death, from the time of Decius downwards. 
The phrases by which we often describe it, are certainly 
quite inadequate. When we speak of a battle of bar-r 
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l)axism with civilization, we have need to define both 
our terms. They may be both valuable, if we will give 
ourselves a faithfdl account of them ; they are both 
deceitful, if we assume that we understand them because 
we can make ready use of them. It was civilization 
that was defending itself with the arms of Rome : but 
it was that civilization which the Annals of Tacitus, the 
Satires (^ Juvenal, the chapters of Gibbon describe to 
us. It was a civilization exhausted of its civility, a 
civiliza.tion with which the civis or citizen had no 
longer anything to do ; it was a civilization which de- 
manded all religious sanctions to uphold it, all religious 
impostures to make the different parts of it cohere; 
a civilization out of which t?te religion had departed 
upon which Niebuhr bestows the epithets of sincere and 
Teracious,-^-that which protected, as he says, the integrity 
of the people as well as of their institutions. On the 
other side there was barbarism, — all the vices of bar- 
barism, much of its weakness. But there was not 
merely, as we sometimes delude ourselves with think- 
ing, great physical strength and the capacity of enduring 
heat and cold. That capacity, which depends so much 
upon exercise and education, was greater in the hosts 
of Eome than in those to which they were opposed. 
It was the treasure bequeathed by past times which had 
not been wasted, which every new occasion was again 
able to call forth. And if there was in some of the 
barbarians an unusual robustness of frame, that was 
owing, as Tacitus so clearly points out, mainly to moral 
causes, to the freedom from habits which were destroy- 
ing the heart more than the animal vigour of the 

tJ2 
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Boman youth* It was ihe presence of this heart; of 
this manhood, in the Germans and the .Groths, of a 
principle of union not created by laws or accidental 
^sociation, but derived from the sense of kindred, from 
the himian irelationships, that made them terrible. Arid 
this feeling of kindred, which was liable of comrae to be 
disturbed bjy a thousand influences of individual selfiaii- 
ness and ambition, was upheld by the belief of divirife 
powers related to the human warrior, of gods from' whom 
the kings had issued, of helpers in the battle, of a Society 
awaiting them after it was over, of struggles going- on 
in the heart of man and of nature with powers that 
were adverse to the peace and order of both, but which, 
through mighty conflicts wherein men and gods were 
engaged together, would at last be put down. This 
faith had surely in itself a meaning and a • sincerity 
such as the early Eoman faith had^ yet it was difiereAt 
in kind as much as in outward form and colouring fit)ln 
that. There was in it more of the sense of govemnient 
and authority than in the Greek belief, more that 
craved for authority and would be ready tp irecognise 
it. There was an immeasurably deeper, reverence for 
women, than even the stories of Andromache and Pene- 
lope warrant us in attributing to the Hellenic people. 
Still, the reverence for the hero, for one who unites the 
man with the god, -much more brings back. the race 
Homer describes, than that which bowed to the father- 
king in the Capitol. The Gothic faith- contained "no 
substitute for this. Unless it could in some manner 
blend with this, and be subordinated to it, one dots not 
see what escape there was for lie people who held: it, 
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ftom that brutality which degraded and j»rverted their 
nobler and manlier qualities. 

It would have seemed to be the business of Eom^.i?! 
the world to bring about this union, ta stamp the iw^ge 
pf its own paternal authority, and of .that wonderful 
order to. which it had given birth, upon tl^ose who Wiere 
likely to continue for ever in a kind of wild boyhood, 
xinkss there were some to prepare them for the. distinct 
purposes and steady work of manhood. But how coi4d 
Rome fulfil this task? She never, as we. have, «een, 
was able to exercise the kind of power over these tr^b)^?, 
which she had put forth with so much success among 
the Celts of Gaul and Britain.. And supposing she h^d. 
lujquired that position, supposing she could; have com- 
inanded them as she did the others,, what different 
naaterials would she have found awaiting her .skill and 
discipline! How could she have taught them, the 
lessons they were wanting to learn, when she had herself 
utterly forgotten them? Without these lessons, J^w 
would her superficial culture have been cast^^ide by 
the strong hands and stout hearts, which- at last cpn- 
«pired to take it away from herself I . . , i 

If all religions ■ were equaJJy true for .the people, 
useful for the magistrate, and indifferent to tjie, philo- 
sopher, there could be no reason why, when the cravpuog 
both for religion and for novelty was. SQ^ strong amppg 
the people, when old religions were prpying. themaely^s 
so ineffectual for the purposes of the magi^ate, when 
the philosopher was inquiring what helps, he wght 
find to uphold the feebleness of his theorie9,and rj^so- 
lutions, a newer and fresher set of dogmas should i^t 
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have proved acceptable to all three. Had Christianity 
presented itself in that shape to the inhabitants ai the 
Eoman empire, it need not have waited two centuries 
for Philippus Arabs to give it a brief recognition among 
the tolerated and naturalized religions of the empire. 
It might very soon have been permitted by the mild 
wisdom of Trajan, to cooperate with other instrtonents 
in keeping the world peaceable and submissive; it 
might have been allowed by Marcus Aurelius to take its 
turn with the lessons of various schools, by all of which 
he sought to regulate and improve his life. Trajan 
determined Ihatit must be proscribed, and its professors 
punished ; Marcus Aurelius, in his double character of 
monarch and philosopher, ratified and carried out the 
sentence. Nor is it easy to see how men contemplating 
Christianity as they did, and anxious as they were to 
preserve the existing order of society, could have come 
to a different conclusion or adopted a different course. 
For these new teachers did not come forth with a set of 
manageable opinions and maxims, which might be 
balanced and compared with those that had already 
gained currency among thoughtful men, or been rejected 
by them. They declared that they had good news for 
men of all sorts and conditions ; for the slave as well 
as the freeman, in the provinces as much as in the 
capital. Those who proclaimed this good news spoke 
as energetically as Lucretius had done, against that 
whole system of sacrifices by which tiie nations had 
sought to conciliate their gods. They proclaimed these 
to be cruel, as he had done ; they spoke of them in the 
old Hebrew phrase, as abominations. But they did 
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not merely promise the student and investigator of 
natiue an emancipation &am this system, and the theoiy 
of the invisible world upon, which it was based, — 
they offered that emancipation to the people. The 
ground of this emancipation was the very one which 
Cotta had pronounced to be impossible, imless. men 
were to give up boasting of their virtue, and claiming it 
as their own. The new teachers affirmed righteousness 
jand the power of attaining it to be the highest and 
most heavenly gift; to be received, not procured; for 
the sake of which the loss of vineyards, olive-yards, 
health and life, might be well endured^ — that loss being 
itself oftentimes part of the treasure. And this message 
and gift were affirmed to proceed ftom a Father who was 
revealing himself as at the root of the universe and of 
the life of man ; of whom the Jupiter of the Capitol had 
'been the phantom, and before whom he must disappear. 
It was not possible in any way to identify: this Being 
with the world-god of Stoicism. He was declared to be 
the Creator and Euler of the world. It was not possible 
to put him at a distance from the alSairs of men, as the 
Epicurean did. He was declared to be the Archetype 
of which men are the image, to be conversing with them 
through One who was the elder Inrother of their race, to 
be acting upon them, governing them, reforming them. 
It was not possible to treat this message as a theory 
not affecting the conditions of social life. This father-' 
hood and brotherhood were declared to be the foxmdation 
of a no less comprehensive society than the imperial ; all 
subjects of the empire were invited to claim citizenship 
in it. 
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Gibbon has certainly not exaggerated the intruslve- 
ness and audacity of such a proclamation as this^Jbe 
had greatly underrated it. If he had fuUy apprehended 
it, he might have made a more successful if a less 
ingenious defence of the Eoman emperors than he has 
done. He* might have called upon all equitably and 
reasonable Christians to ask themselyes how they would 
have acted if they had been in the place of Trajan or 
of Marcus, and not ta cast a stone at them * for their 
persecutions, till they are clear about the answer. The 
more one' considers the circumstances of that time, Ibe 
further one looks into the past history, the more, does 
one appreciate the difficulties of their position, the more 
clearly does it appear, that their private virtues and their 
zeal for the well-being of their subjects may furnish the 
most natural explanation of their policy^ They could 
have afforded to' despise any enthusiast or body of 
enthusiasts, that sought to bring back the old forms of 
the Republic. These had been tried, and had failed; 
every wise man would have said, * What can we gain 

* by going round the same weary circle?- We shall 

* return to this point again. Surely these Emperors are 

* giving us as free a government as we can bear.* They 
could in like manner have* afforded to despise any 
system which was really, what the people believed 
Christianity to be, — atheistical. The worship of the 
Gods was so wrought into every part of the work and 
enjoyment of human life, it was so identified with old 
traditions, it so little disturbed any modem pleasure' (h: 
taste, that there was no apparent reason why the mul- 
titude should wish to be freed from it ; they had' ten 
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thotu^and motives for cleaving to it, though no state 
'influences were exercised in its favour. But a society 
' coming forth in a divine name, — so like that which had 
commanded all ancient Roman reverence, so unlike all 
that they habitually invoked ; a society speaking with 
the authority to which Rome had bowed when it was a 
village, assuming the universality of Rome now that it 
tuled the world, bidding men of all different hetero- 
geneous faiths confess one Father, and shake off that 
which separated them, had a far more formidable aspect. 
Wise men could discern that the insignificance of 
those who professed it did not make it less dangerous- 
if it could stand its ground. That insignificance natu- 
rally tempted them to try whether it could measure 
itself against the power of the Empire; whether it 
might not be shown by palpable proofs that the clear 
heaven which the Christian said lay behind that which 
was filled with the objects of the world's worship, — a 
heaven at the same time much more closely connected 
with the earth than that was, — 'had not been discovered, 
but only dreamed of. 

Upon the trial of this issue the conditions of the 
modem world were to depend. It is a mistake, I con- 
ceive, to suppose that we can trace the progress of it if 
we allow our minds to wander vaguely over the vast 
circuit of the Empire. But it would be a still greater' 
mistake to suppose that'the Christian Church chose out 
secret glens and comers remote from the* corrapt civi- 
lization of the time, for its principal achievements^ 
and that it is in these we are to look for the decisive 
battles in which it triumphed or was discomfited.. It 
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was in the great commercial cities, where the diarac* 
teristic accomplishments and the characteristic evils of 
the old world were the most fully deyeloped, that the 
new faith established its first holds ; it is in these that 
we ought to study its workings. The more minute the 
examination the better: I can bat throw out two or 
three loose and obvious hints. 

Antioch is the city which we natorally think of first 
in connexion with the Christian name. It combined 
various elements of the old civilization. It was Ghreek, 
and bom into the world at the time wh^oi Greeks were 
most eager to stamp their own image upon it. Yet 
Antioch was Syrian in much of its temper and habit 
of thought. It was not unaffected by the colony of 
Jews which had settled in it, after its monarchs had 
ended their vain struggle to subdue the Jewish worship. 
Finally, the Eoman proved here as elsewhere that he 
had a strength to which the most opposing tendencies 
and influences must submit themselves. Hither the 
Christian teachers came as soon as they had passed the 
limits of Palestine ; hence they went forth <m their fibrst 
incursions mto the outlying world. Here Trajan found 
the society which taught him, that a kingdom was 
springing up in the heart of his kingdom which might 
undermine it He^e he perceived the necessity of 
removing the spiritual f&ther, that the bonds of ^iritnal 
brotherhood which were holding together the Christiana 
in the city, and connecting them with distant cities^ 
Plight be snapped asunder. The event did not answec 
to his expectations. The bond appeared to be made 
firmer by the death of Ignatius. Divisions soon effected 
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more for the object lie aimed at,^than lie could effect. 
Still the Society lived on, and grew stronger from all 
imperial experiments to overthrow it. The question 
had yet to be decided, what this Society was doing to 
alter the condition of Antioch Society. The records of 
the first two centuries afford no satisfactory answer to 
that question. The third suggests a more painfiil one, 
whether Antioch Society may not be doing much to 
alter the condition of the Christian Church. A Bishop 
in Queen Zenobia^s time, probably patronised by her, is 
reported to be assuming the airs and dignity of aBoman 
officiaL But his flock is scandalized. Partly on that 
account, he is deposed by his brethren. A general 
persecution soon follows. Antioch bears her share in 
it Then comes Patronage. The Eagle in the capital 
and the provinces has stooped to the Cross. Christian 
Doctors can lift up their heads and challenge the homage 
of those who have despised them ; nowhere is there a 
school of them more esteemed and more learned than at 
Antioch. It can send forth reasoners and debaters for 
the confutation of Heathens or Jews, or for carrying 
on the controversies within the Church. But we want 
to know what this school is doing for the city in which 
it dwells? The fourth century gives a very emphatic 
and a very sorrowful reply, from. the lips of two men 
entirely unlike each other in temper, character, faith; 
The first is the Emperor Julian. He find^ Antioch 
just what we know it to have been three centuries 
before, — ^frivolous, capricious, devoted to pleasure, with- 
out manliness, without heart The testimony might be 
suspicious. Julian disliked Antioch, for Antioch disr 
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liked Julian. But it did not dislike our other author 
xity. John Chrysostom obtained the reverence and four 
of its citizeniB by the nobleness of his life ; the btril- 
liancy of his speech made him popular in spite of its 
frankness. And the Church presbyter far mcnre than 
confirms all the denunciations of the Heathen i Emperor. 
We may learn from his discourses there, how depraved 
and ignoble the population, rich and poor,. was; the 
rich far more than the jwor. That there should bee a 
man to tell us so, — a man to declare in the name df 
God that it ought not to be so,— a man to defend the 
weak and uphold the mighty, and to^feel that ia doing 
this he was simply fulfiUing the work which he and th^ 
whole body whereof he was a member had been seat 
into the world to do, — this is something to mrfce 119 
wonder and rejoice. But the fact is not less certaiui 
This brave asserter of a fatherly and righteous govern- 
ment over men, makes it clear by his words that this 
belief, had not penetrated into the heart of the people 
among whom he dwelt, and that till it did so,, the city 
could not be reformed, could not be lecivilized by the 
presence in it of teachers wise and good as he was, of 
the most accomplished schools, of the moat;comjd[ete 
ecclesiastical organization. This truth was established 
in the fourth century. It became more manifest in aU 
the subsequent Syrian history, tiU that, great crisisi 
when the armies of the Prophet, insupportably advancing, 
swept away that civilization, and bore witness that the 
name of a divine Sovereign in which they fought is 
mightier than all theories and speculations^ mightier 
than anything but that name of divine ^ Father^ which. 
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the Arstbian did not know, which the Syrian had 
forgotten* 

-I iThe city of Carthage presents quite a different phase 
of civiliBation to this* There i;he native Punic element 
had been utterly crushed^ when the cry, *The old 
^•etiemy^must be blotted out,' went forth from the 
Boman senate and people. Then the language, institu* 
tibns, education of the Latins took possession of the 
country, which had so long resisted their arms- All 
these had been carefully transplanted, and had taken 
irach To6t in the African soil as they could take, before 
tbe Christian teachers came to sow their seed in it* 
Etninent men had watched the growth of that seed, had 
Used no little pains by loud cries, and sometimes by 
tigly scarecrows, to hinder the birds from gathering it 
up. There more than anywhei'e had been vehement 
protest against the corrupt Pagan practices, and against 
the meddling of Christians with them. There morethan 
anywhere the lines had been drawn deeply and broadly 
between the* new Society and the old outiying world; 
there more than anywhere, had ingenious methods been 
invented, for detecting false teachers and exterminating 
them» By the third century we may hope to see the in 
fluence <)f these efforts upon Carthage and upon African 
society. A favourable time arrives, the Christians, 
under Philippus Arabs, are patronised and promoted. 
Cyprian; the Carthaginian Bishop, describes the result, 
-^divisions, corruption of manners, the loss of discipline, 
manliness, faith. A persecution comes. Numbers, ag 
might- be expected, throw away that profession which 
they held so feebly; othera make a compromise with 
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their consciences, and obtain credit for a caime which 
they have not committed. The picture is a .sad one. 
It is relieved by instances of fortitude and endurance 
to death ; by the tokens of the good which came to 
Carthage out of its sorrow ; above all, by the proof 
Cyprian himself gave, in a pestilence which followed the 
persecution, that he had the sympathy of brotherhood 
with the heathen population, and could as readily lay 
down his life for them as for his own flock. Then 
follow endless debates and arrangements about the 
economy of the Church* When Constantine acknow- 
ledges it, he finds Africa beset by a sdiism vhich he 
must interfere, in vain, to heal. The schism grows 
stronger through the fourth century* In the course rf 
that century we have Augustine's valuable help in 
ascertaining what the condition of Carthage and its 
neighbourhood was, when he was growing into man- 
hood. The moral tone of the oountiy, as he describes 
it, is miserably low; the schools are jgiven up to a paltry 
rhetoric ; everywhere we have the indications of an ex- 
hausted falling society, only here and there any symp- 
tom of renovation. The heart and mind of Augustine 
were themselves at work in the years after he returned 
to his native province, to fdlfil these promises. But the 
Vandals were besieging Hippo when he died. Africa 
needed the terrible discipline they inflicted upon it. 
The wars of Justinian, by which they were expelled, 
thinned and wasted it ; they did not aj^arently impart 
to it any fresh moral life. The fiaite of Antioch was 
awaiting Carthage. The Mussulman was to draw the 
same moral out of both. Only in the case of Carthage 
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one aide of the moral waB more conspicuous. The Chris- 
tian teachers there, while they denotmced, with righteous 
vehemence, the outi^ges on domestic life which the 
heathens perpetrated, had done little, except by their 
denunciations, to assert its sacredness. They had done 
something to diminish its sacredness. They had allowed 
it to be supposed that the divinest kind of life excluded 
it; that relationships were precious as lypes of some- 
thing else ; scarcely precious in themselves. The country 
which had derived its civilization from Eome, wanted 
the very principle from which Eoman civilization had 
sprung. The Christian Church did not vindicate that 
principle in its inmost circle. Could it expect to make 
Carthage understand its own cardinal maxim, while 
this method of enforcing it was neglected? Must it not 
look somewhere or other for the hand-writing on the 
wall, to declare that it was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting? Where could that writing appear more 
legibly and terribly than on the scymitars of the 
Saracens? 

There is another city, far richer and more various in its 
history than either Antioch or Carthage, of which I need 
not speak, as a friend of mine brought a number of its 
aspects before you in the course of the last spring. I am 
only reducing his pictures into a few dull words, when 
I say that the Church in Alexandria was able to main- 
tain her ground against the philosophy whicjh it had 
derived from Greece, even to match her policy with that 
of the Empire; that she was able to boast of her heroes 
and martyrs; but that she was not able to renew a 
decaying and putrifying carcase ; that she was less able. 
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because she was so eager to confute sages and baffle 
statesmen, because she did not remember that she inhe* 
rited from the Jew the duty and the power of raising 
family life, and through that, national life, from the abysB 
into which it had fallen. I must, therefore, agree wi& 
him in regaBiing it as a blessing, not a curse to xoan- 
kind, that a better^ truery more manly and even mom 
godly race was permitted for a while to tread under foot 
the Egyptian, as well as Syrian civilization* 

It may be said, however, that these cities do not ofht 
a fair ground for experiment, seeing that they had 
already so stiff and stereotyped. a form of BocmL exist- 
ence. At all events, Byzantium is open to no Budi 
objection. It had no historical associations ; it was 
surrounded with no ancient and venerable Pagan 
traditions. It offered itself, by its magnificent site, to 
the eye of the first Christian emperor, as the fittest place 
of aU to bind the two continents imder one master* 
Borne, in the days of Diocletian, had already lost its 
dignity as the seat of the Caesars ; the contrivance of 
dividing the world under several Princes had failed, at 
least for the moment. What a glorious opportunily for 
casting aside the tyranny of the gods who had claimed 
the Italian capital as their home ! What an edifice may 
not a Christian monarch and Christian bishops raiae 
x)n the foundation of the new faith 1 They xmdertake 
the task. No skill or zeal or treasures are wanted to 
bring it to rapid completion. What is the result? The 
child is decrepit from its birth; has all the signs of 
advanced age in its cradle. It springs at a bound 
into the corruptions which other cities attain by gradual 
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accretions, by a long process 6f degeneracy. The 
vilest paraaites at once acquire a recognised dominion 
in the palace. Titles take the place of orders; offices 
erf relations* There is a complete system j there is no 
life.^ No one thing cleaves to another by a law of inter- 
nal affinity ; only by an accidental, artificial attachment. 
What signifies it how you describe such a society as 
this? Who cares whether you denote the different 
parts of it by ecclesiastical, or civil, or military names? 
They mean the same thing ; they belong equally to a 
huge Oriental despotism. You have, indeed, succeeded 
m making a capital altogether different from the old, 
divested of its perilous recollections. But the difference 
ifiS that all which spoke there, even in the darkest times, 
£)f internal greatness and strength and freedom, has been 
exhausted, — that the imperial falsehood has attained the 
ccmsummation at which it had always been aiming, but 
which it never reached. 

It would be a mournful and utterly false inference 
from these premises, that during the 1,000 years in 
which Constantinople dragged on a precarious existence 
as a Christian capital, there did not come from it any 
noble men, any illustrious words and deeds, any trea^* 
suzes of thought and experience which the world could 
not have horded to lose. All such let us cheerfully 
and thankfully acknowledge, wondering at the creative 
power which can bring life out of death, order out of 
that which appears to us worse than chaos. Let it, for 
instance, be always remembered how, before Valens 
fell in his battle with the Goths at Hadrianople, 
Ulphilas had gone forth as the teacher of those Goths 

X 
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who had been settled in the empire. He went to tell 
them what he believed and what he knew* There 
might be confusions in his mind ; there might be greater 
/confusions when his lessons passed into the minds of 
his pupils. There they met various and dim traditions 
with which they strangely mingled, together with a 
fierceness which often turned them to its own purposes 
and imparted to them its own likeness. Bat anyhow 
they received that which they had most need of, and 
they received it, as they probably wonld not have done 
from a Latin. TTlphilas would have told them first and 
chiefly, of a Brother of their race to whom they might 
look up with wonder and trust. The book he rendered 
into their tongue seemed all full of these tidings. 
And with that he put into their own MsBSO-Gothic, 
words which travelled through the length, and breadth 
of Europe, and penetrated into all dialects, and gave 
them a unity with each other, , as they testified of a 
like unity between huts and palaces: *Our Father, 
which art in Heaven.' 

This was indeed a mighty contribution to the Chris^ 
tian civilization of the West. There were many others 
only less memorable. The gathering together of Boman 
laws by Justinian, — ^the architecture in which Byzan- 
tium instructed Venice and many cities not in Italy, 
— her scholars and antiquarians, who watched carefully 
over the deposits of past ages, if they could not create 
for themselves, — ^the final testament of her treasures 
to the Latin world, when she could no longer preserve 
her own life j&:om the Turk,— -must. always be.ihought of 
with gratitudie. But on the other hand, C!onstantinopk 
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testified how little she ever grasped any one of the 
great principles or institutes of Humanity ; how little, 
above all, she could ever appreciate a fatherly govern-^ 
ment. The sight of the hatefol abuses of her palace 
helped more than anything else to inspire Julian with 
his hatred of Christianity, — ^to make him think that the 
old gods might be the restorers of the old world. The 
emperor and empress, and the bishops who executed 
their commands, drove the noblest and best of the citi- 
zens of Constantinople — Chrysostom — ^into exile. It 
was in her that the frightful spectacle was presented to 
mankind, of the most furious religious factions joined 
with the most utter frivolity ; the holiest names, at 
which angels are said to veil their ^Dsices, mingling with 
the shouts of the circus ; the san^e diabolical passions 
being associated with the one and Ihe other. What 
true life, what higher civilization could come from such 
9. religion as this ? It might be the shell of the highest 
truths; but the kernel was gone out of it. It was a 
religion that had set itself in the place of Man and 
of God. / 

We turn, therefore^ anxiously and eam^tly, with 
some hope but more of fear, to that old city which was 
not built in a day, which did not rise at the wand of 
any imperial magician, but which appeared as if it 
were an integral portion of the old world and could not 
survive its dissolution. Has it been dissolved? Can 
it endure the revolution which is shaking not the earth 
only which it has ruled, but the heaven in which dwelt 
the objects of its adoration ? This is the question which 
men were askmg when the hosts of Alaric appeared a4; 

x2 
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the gates of the city, which they had to ask themdelvcJs 
again and again through all the convulsions of the fifth 
century. The answer at first appeared decisive!. ' 1*6 
Western world was seemingly hastening to d^cotiipd^ 
sition, faster than the Eastern. The swarms which fliew 
over the one settled on the other. Every firesh blast of 
the trumpet announced more clearly than the last that 
the work of ages was about to suffer some tremendous 
fall. At length an event comes, which is scarcely worthy 
of that name. The light that has been flickering so long^ 
bursting out for a moment, then growing feebler tod 
feebler, dies in the socket. History amuses itself with 
finding a nickname for the Caesar out of whose hand 
the sceptre dropped. In bitter mockery he is Called 
Eomulus Augustulus* 

The catastrophe seems to have arrived; In a little 
time the Ostrogoth succeeds. A fresh and vigorous 
race is clothing itself with the spoils of the dead giant; 
But is he dead ? Is not the pulse still beating ? Are 
there not symptoms, not of life only, but of strength ; of 
strength that may become once again mighty for good 
or for evil ? I do not now refer to the armour which 
the Goth is wearing, to the laws and institutes which 
he gradually begins to find necessary for him. I tnust 
consider hereafter whether these were forged by him, 
or inherited firom the Roman. But another, stranger, 
more startling fact offers itself to us. The masters of 
the greater part of Italy do not make the old capital 
their capital. That is left to one who calls himself its 
Father. The name has been long heard; now that 
the Emperor is gone, it becomes the name ; the power 
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whiqh. Borne claims as characteristic of itsielf. In the 
deepest suffering and degradation this power makes 
itself felt. Gregory the Great finds Rome in an abyss 
;of misery which it had peyer reached in any former 
Age; impoyerished by the wars of Belisarius, crushed 
J)y pestilence, threatened by Lombards, hopeless of as- 
mstance firom Greeks. By a government really fatherly, 
.hj proving that he does not value his power for its sake 
:or his own, he lifts his country oiit of ruin. He aspires 
•to make all the nations of the West confess the same 
iauthority. To a marvellous extent he accomplishes hi^ 
.purpose. A society composed of different tribes and 
a-aces once more does homage to the ancient capital. A 
paternal authority is now, as at the first, declared to be 
the ground of its dominion. 

This is the fact to which I drew your attention when 
«.t the commencement of my Lectures I quoted the pas- 
sage of Dante which speaks of JBneas and old Boman 
}ife as having some mysterious relation to the successors 
-of St Peter. I accepted the assertion. I said, I be- 
lieved we should fin^ it to be true. I maintained that 
there had been a marvellous continuity in the history 
of this people, and that it was one which deserved our 
deepest study, for the light it threw upon the Pro- 
vidence which guides aU nations, and the special help 
it afforded in imderstanding the civilization of the 
Western world. 

I am no more afraid to meet the facts which en- 
counter us at this stage of our inquiry, than those 
which thrust themselves upon us at the outset of it. I 
no more dare to suppress one portion of history lest it 
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should be claimed as an aigament against Frotestantism, 
than I dared to suppress another, lest it should appear to 
reflect some hononr apon Paganism. [In all suppressions 
there is unbelief, there is sin, there is treacherj to the 
maxims which our Christian and Protestant forefathers 
have bequeathed to us. They bade us go up to every 
fact, look it in the face, question it till it tell us what 
it means. So act the brave students of the phenomena 
of nature ; so must we behave ourselves in the presence 
of the phenomena which perplex us in the life of nations 
and of men. When we come first to the .mouth of 
the cavern, there may rise up dark vapours ; confused 
sounds may be heard through them; when they take 
form as distinct words, the oracle may be ambiguous, 
bewildering, self-contradictory. But wait on as those 
wait who care to know; watch as those watch who 
believe that the morning will come out of the darkest 
night. Tou will find that the answer proceeds from 
no mad or false priestess, but fix)m the Spirit of Truth, 
who will Himself enable us to imderstand it, who Him- 
self will direct the fulfilment of it. 
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LECTURE IV. 



THE INFLUENCE OF BOME AND GEBMANY UPON 
HODEEN EUROPE. 



The name of one of your eminent countrymen id 
inseparably associated with the notion, that the Roman 
world passed away in the fifth century, and that the 
origin of modem society is to be sought for in the 
woods of Germany. I have no need to tell you that 
this doctrine has been strongly controverted in our day, 
and that the tide of opinion is setting in the opposite 
direction. The permanence of Roman institutions, their 
prodigious influence upon the life and society of the 
Middle Ages, have been asserted by the most eminent 
historical scholars of France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. The very forms of social life which Robertson 
traced to a Gt)thic source, have been said to bear most 
distinctly the Latin impress. 

You, I conceive, are particularly qualified to be arbi- 
ters in this controversy. Respect for yoUr distinguished 
historiographer may make you unwilling to dissent from 
any opinion which had the sanction of his authority ; 
yet you, far more than we in the south, have most 
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practical witnesses in favour of the other Iheory; "Yow 
jurisprudence is so intimately associated with the oi^fl 
law, that no affection for Saxon ancestors can. temp 
you to disclaim your obligations to Bome, Those 
benefits which it requires some pains and ing^DLtutyto 
bring home to us, which we have thought it raliier a 
part of our pride . to repudiate, must be continually 
forcing themselves upon your notice. Ton do not wairi; 
Savigny or Guizot to show you, that if Borne died with 
Bomulus Augustulus, Bome of the most important of 
her rules and maxims are alive at this day. 

At the same time you may, I think, entertain a rea^- 
sonable doubt whether the dogma t)f our centuiy 
necessarily displaces that which jprevailed in the last. 
So far as that was negative, so fer as it intimated tte 
utter passing away of the old polity and its effects^ we 
may be content to abandon it. possibly, we may go 
a little further. We may perceive that Borne was 
espe-cially the land of institutions, that in the strict 
sense of the word, our venerable Saxon ancestors knew 
little about them ; and that, therefore, in distributing 
our gratitude to those who have earned it, we may feirly 
give the former, and not the latter, credit for these par^ 
ticular treasures. But, on the other hand, if wei come 
to consider what institutions are, how any people become 
possessed of them, what they do for us and cannot doi, 
we shall look with considerable suspicion upon some of 
the statements to which the recent school has giveik 
currency, highly as we may honour their facts and the 
industry which has brought them to ligbt» We may 
turn with some affection to the other conclumn: as 
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fwroceeding from a sonnd instinct, even if the premises 
ij&omwliicli it was deduced are not satisfactory. In 
Jti Gniaof fl works on the civilizatioti of Europe gene* 
3?a%^, and of France particularly, one discovers the 
emdest and most minute acquaintance with all the docu- 
^nents that bear "upon the subject, or can even remotely 
iUuBtrate it,-^a remarkable freedom from party bias,— 
» desire to do justice to all influences, from whatever 
^poarter they have come, which have contributed to the 
formation of European society. All the agencies of 
great men, of customs, of laws, of ra6e, of religion, are 
freely confessed, and their action and reaction upon each 
ether clearly and beautifully explained. What one 
misses, I think, in the admirable picture, is precisely 
tiiat primary element of civilization to which I have 
been trying to draw your attention in these Lectures. 
All these diverse conspiring or contradictory powers were 
4it work to create something very real, something which 
all history bears witness of, something which is implied 
in tiie very existence of cities and polities, something 
which cannot perhaps be denoted by any better name 
than that which he has chosen. But when one tries to 
connect the citizen with the man, when one recollect9 
that he was certainly a son, probably a husband and 
father and brother, as well as an exerciser of municipal 
xights, a holder of property, an artist, or a man of 
science, it seems to ns ^ if this point had been over- 
looked, as if the accomplished teacher had thought it too 
commonplace to demand any special attention from one 
who wa^ engaged in so difficult and complicated au 
inquiry. Not, of course, that he would not at once 
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assent to the importance of domestic life, or confess iksX 
all the other parts of life might be affected hy tiie good 
or bad condition of it, but that he never seems to have 
acknowledged these to himself as the root of all civili- 
zation, and all civilization — ^let it have reached the 
highest point it will — as irregular and tortaons, as tend-* 
ing to destruction, and as needing a new start and com* 
mencement, when it has forgotten this origin and is 
contemplating arts, refinement, religion, witiioat refer* 
ence to it. 

It is easy to understand how a great thinker, dreading, 
on the one hand, the idolatij of savage, — ^that is, merely 
independent or individual,— existence into whidi so 
many reformers in the last century fell, — dreading not 
less the notion that there was in the middle ages a kind 
of patriarchal life separated &om the life of cities, which 
it would be desirable to reproduce, — should have made 
what appears to us so serious an omission. Look- 
ing upon his book as a protest against either of these 
opinions, it is of the highest value. But if it tempts us 
to tldnk of that life which Tacitus has described, as 
merely savage, — if it hinders us from seeing that out of 
this life proceeded that which Bome could not give, and 
which alone made what she did give of aiiy worth, — 
I conceive we are defrauded of a truth, for which the 
additional light we have acquired on a number of points 
is no sufficient compensation. Take away what we 
owe to our German forefathers, and our institutions 
would mean something altogether different to us ; 
they would have been imposed upon our nation, not, 
£is they have, grown up with it, their bone and vnisde 
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adapting itself to its inner life and outward occasions, 
Strengthening dailj with use and exercise. 

What I said in mj last Lecture in reference to 
Agrioola and his influence upon Britain, will at once 
explain this distinction. The institutions which he 
introduced into the proYince, were as good as the wisest 
and most benevolent ruler could deyise for those whom 
he ruled. There was no grudging disposition to withhold 
£xNEn subjects that which belonged to their masters. 
!What Romans felt to be best for themselves, — roads, 
markets, magistrates, equitable administration, restraint 
upon crime, — ^they freely gave. The population was capa^ 
ble of the^boon; the Druids, who would have hindered 
them from receiving it, were swept away. In due time 
came Christianity travelling with the Boman legions, 
settling in the country first as a proscribed stranger 
and outlaw, finally as an acknowledged and honoured 
guest. Why did a society with so many pillars inside 
of it, tremble the moment the external buttress of impe- 
rial protection was withdrawn? M. Guizot explains, 
that as the central government grew feeble and neces- 
sitous, those who held municipal offices in the provinces 
were liable to the severest responsibilities and exactions, 
— that it was therefore a privilege to be exempt from 
them, — ^that the middle dass, which is formed by muni- 
cipal institutions, was enfeebled and almost destroyed. 
These, no doubt, are important facts; a colony in this 
condition must be a fedHng one. But we Britons have 
felt that to continue a Province or a Colony, supposing 
municipal institutions had been ever so respectable, taxes 
ever so moderate, would have meant the never emerging 
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into the dignity of a nation^ the never sharing in its oomr 
mon sufferings and jojs, its shame and its triumphs, tht 
never being in the right sense freemen or citizens. We 
have considered it is a cause for continual thanksgiving, 
that our civilization was swept away ; that oar Ohris** 
tianity was driven into comers ; that a Pagan and a 
barbarous race got possession of our fields and of our 
harbours. Why, but because these bloodthirsty men,*^ 
over whose coming Gildas the monk poured forth such 
wailings, while he confessed, at the same time, that the 
moral condition of Britain was utterly bad, that order 
and family life had perished, that it was the prey of 
continual tyrants, — ^because this bloodthirsty people had 
the sense of kindred, a belief in the sacredness of xela«- 
tionships, an acknowledgment of divinities, such as I 
spoke of in the last Lecture, who were concerned in the 
preservation of these, and were interested in patting 
down the evil giants that were destroying the ^arth* 
Wad it not well, we have said to ourselves, to get these 
men fixed oh our soil, whatever temporary miseries they 
might inflict upon it, because they were n6t effeminate 
colonists who submitted to an order which was forced 
upon them, reluctantly but slavishly, — ^gratifying their 
inclinations at the expense of law when they dared, but^ 
on the whole, keeping the sepulchres fidrly white, while 
the dead men^s bones were rattling within ; — ^bat men fbU 
of all turbulent and disorderly impulses, men, neverthe- 
less, panting for order, longing to find some real govern* 
ment that they might both obey and love, having 
already the pattern of it in the homes to which their 
hearts turned amidst all their barbarism, in the Ch)ds, 
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i^'ho were at least more kingly and more oliaervers of 
la:vir& than themselyes ? 

• ^hifrhas been our conviction, and I do not think we 
^^i pi^exed to give it up* We may have pushed|;it 
fwtiidr Ihaa the facts pennitted : we may have assumed 
thktour law and polity could not have had anytlung to 
da with tiie country, which had ceased to rule us when 
the' Saxons brought their wives and children here* We 
liiay have forgotten that four centuries of Boman occU'* 
pdition must have left the deep traces of themselves in 
tf^ksy direction, as we know that they have in the 
lictual soil and in the names of our towns. We may 
La^ve failed to consider that the Saxons, rude men as 
they were, were still a tractable people, who recognised 
facts, and who, therefore, if th^ Saw any Koman prac-^ 
tice, the reasonableness of which they could appreciate^ 
which clearly did the work it was intended for, and 
which they could cozmect with their own more primi* 
tive notions of fatherhood and brotherhood^ would be 
likely to adopt it and remould it* 

But the discovery and confession of these mistakes 
will not hinder us from speaking, as we have always 
spoken, of the Saxons as the beginners of our national 
history^ Though the phrase may appear to be chrono-' 
logically improper, we are certain that it is racUcally 
Bottnd. And it is not inconsistent with chronology, or 
with any facts whatever, if it.be true, as I have con-^ 
tended- in these Lectures, that the civilization of Bome, 
just as much as the Gothic civilization, had its starting 
point in the household* For then it might sui^ely be 
znbst ^needful that the household life and strength should 
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1)6 restOTed, before any of the gifts which Borne had conr 
ferred could be really available for us. 

It does not signify from what country we fetch our 
illustrations. I have taken England rather than any 
continental country^ rather even than Scotland^ not 
because it is the easiest and most obvious instance, — ^fosr 
in some respects it is the most difficulty — ^but because 
it brings so many of the questions we are ooi^ider- 
mg together, and submits them to so severe a tesL 
The interruption of our earliest Christianity by the 
Saxon settlement distinguishes our history most curi- 
ously from the Ftench, who b^^ame so mudi more 
closely connected with the Church, after tile invasion of 
Clovis, than they had been before. And it is idle to 
overlook the &ct that our Christianity was recovered 
from a Roman source, that the Christian civilization of 
the Saxons began with Gregory. I cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt that the mission of AugustLne in England 
was immensely furthered by that proclamation, which 
fell so dead on the ears of the Celts in Wales, or rather 
which called forth in them so much suspicion that the 
habits and practices they had received from their £ftthers 
were to be disturbed and set aside by a foreign autho- 
rity. Honest and even useful as the opposition of those 
earlier Christians was, it cannot be disputed that the 
name of a spiritdal father went home to the hearts of 
our kings, their wives, and their people, and that the 
demand of obedience to such a one was responded to, as 
no mere announcement of a doctrine would have been. 
And this was because the associations with this name, 
the associationa of hearth and home, were so alive and 
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vigorous in the Saxon race. When their minds were 
awakened to feel they had to do with a mysterious and 
invisible world, no tidings could be credible to them 
which did not connect that world with what they felt 
to be highest and holiest in this. Their vision of a 
spiritual ruler living hundreds of miles away over the 
sea, could not have been veiy distinct ; but it suggested 
the thought of that which was immeasurably higher 
and also nearer. The call to obey such a r?iler having 
such a name, the news of their own connexion with 
a large human &mily, met thoughts which had been 
working confusedly in them for generations, which 
their mythology had sometimes kindled, often bewilr 
dered, but never satisfied. 

The history of the very gradual conversion of these 
Saxons is always intertwined with their national and 
with their family life, with the relation of the king 
to the subject, but with that as it grew out of and 
was interpreted by the .relations of the fether to the 
child, of the husband to the wife. A society formed 
in this manner was likely, when it sought to draw 
others within its circle, to follow the same method. It 
can cause us no surprise that our Missionaries of the 
eighth century, who went forth to christianise and 
civilize their kindred stock in Grermany, should have 
spoken much of a spiritual fetther of Christendom, 
and should have held the Churches they founded in 
very strict subjection to his authority. But another 
&ct must be remembered in connexion with this. When 
the rapid growth of monasteries and schools in England 
had led to a severance between the religious life and 
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which had divided the land between them. We see 
how a nation really grows, and how blessed are all 
those impediments which the providence of God raises 
to its over*rapid and tortuous growth ; how merciful it 
is when it is obliged to speU out its elements again, 
to work at its hornbook, when it has been aspiring to 
lore for which it was not yet fitted, and which it could 
but acquire crudely and incoherently. 

These events may seem too national and isolated for 
a summary of European civiliz^ion. I do not think they 
are so. I believe it is by the progress of some particular 
people, especially if that progress has been apparently 
irregular, that we must learn the law which has been 
at work everywhere. I believe we might deduce, for 
instance, from the case of Alfred, some very important 
conclusions respecting the union of Roman and Teutonic 
elements, and respecting the Christian influence which 
was fusing them together in the mind of every monarch 
who was able to raise and reform a land, to make it 
conscious of its calling, to connect it with the past, to 
prepare it for the future. But I willingly pass on to 
a period which manifestly connects us with the general 
history of Europe, and which illustrates, better perhaps 
than any other, the combined operations of those in- 
fluences which we often assume to be hostile. 

M. Thierry has given us a lively picture of the miseries 
which the Norman conquest inflicted on the old occu- 
piers of the English soil. I do not wish to dispute the 
truth of his sketch, or even to lower the colouring of it. 
I cannot conceive how a people, fallen, as the Anglo- 
Saxons of the eleventh century certainly were, into 

Y 
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feebleness, strife, and sottishness, could have escaped 
the severest punishments, either at their own hand, or 
from some external invader^ But if these brilUant 
narratives were to suggest the thought that the conquest 
was not on the whole an inconceivable blessing to Eng- 
land, — that it did not organise the form of society which 
was needful for the land then and for its after growth, 
— that it did not give us national consistency as distinct 
from the rest of Christendom, and yet at the same time 
bring us into fellowship with the rest of Christendom, — 
that it did not open to the native Saxon a pathway 
to ultimate greatness, which he could never have found 
if he had been left to the quiet possession of his land^, 
— I must steadily protest against them as at variance 
with facts still more important than those upon which 
they have been grounded. 

There are many aspects of the subject ; I can but 
glance at one. It was natural enough that English 
annalists should speak of the feudal system, as belong- 
ing to the Norman Conquest, as even the creation 
of William, Strangely as that doctrine was opposed 
to notorious passages in the past European history, 
it had so much justification from the change which 
took place in the condition of the English proprie- 
tors, that even accomplished writers unawares encou- 
raged it Eobertson, by referring to the customs 
which governed the distribution of lands, wherever the 
chiefs of the tribes who broke up the Eoman empire 
settled, made all his readers feel that the special 
circumstances of England had called no new scheme of 
society into existence. Eoman antiquarians, going 
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farther back still, have shown that the soldiers of the 
Empire, and even of the Republic, to whom conquered 
lands were assigned, held them upon a tenure not 
different in kind from the feudal tenure. The more 
one reflects upon these different observations,"'and seeks 
to combine them, the more one feels that these arrange- 
ments followed a law of which Romans and Germans 
were alike the unconscious asserters and administrators ; 
a law which proceeded from no arbitrary will, though a 
strong will might be needed to give it effect; a law 
which was, in fact, the restraint, the only possible 
restraint, upon the outbreaks of arbitrary power; a law 
which, more than any other, distinguishes the condition 
of the Western from that of the Eastern world. How- 
ever one may dwell upon the incidents of the feudal 
system, it is impossible not to see that at the basis 
of it there was an acknowledgment of relationships, 
beginning from the highest lord and descending to 
the weakest vassal, — a chain of inter-dependencies, 
grounded upon the idea of the family, transferred 
from it to the camp, affecting through both the con- 
ditions of civil life. M. Guizot is no doubt perfectly 
right, in saying that this feudal order is not itself 
civilization. It is antecedent to the growth of cities, 
and may do much to check their growth. Yet we have 
no reason to think that in the Western world cities 
could have come into existence without it; w« have 
every reason to think that their existence would have 
been a capricious and unhappy one when severed from 
this foundation. 

Those two memorable centuries, the eleventh and 
twelfth, which indude the period of stricdy Norman 

y2 
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ftearolihowtthoiffitiialrabd.iithfe Clhbialenflpmf-liferwc^ 
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<of *vvhicU'ILeo>3£u:waa'>fhj^t'fajeadr; .TraqjoisUed^him^I&ixd 
.-submitted' 'td^hi]ii/'a6^&fB{)biddiiI TkwgafQhkBAipnKOKt. 
'They ami the<<eem4luxi^t/ilnr>THiieh:'r tkorfistiQieaiBQrtjjaf 
Leo IX^jfiHildMnrdnd^ jbnitmrth ikh^Jclaiiu/lb h^/tfafe 
spiritiiaL &thet« of > ithb wolddl )iix; Ihrbaderi and^ •ckdver. lan- 
guage than' •&isipi6deoesaarsI&ad.ef¥(bMi6ed,'«QdI jcoii {t&e 
^erigth of » it assertcdrhad rtgilulTtaiscKlhis.footr'i^^ tbe 
< beok^of hiilgsii' MZlkejt]arbitbdcei)Hik[ksfof <idae 
' aiddi of thef IIiiUta;rifildrdlbis. » fTH^ doo) tiiti isexrttoifis ihi 
< whkh McMiLaiieUeB.'iiadigrdatar ^op9i:Ioye^tEii]3)Qpe>i:thd9i 
they^vei iMhaSomak ha7e.t]iid«flmce/i >iVh9g^raft^'Mlle 
Kseninkviesi lAr <ithic]>l/Iiart;]aft)ifilQttie:^Q6nij|A^ 
'itself abi thttbvmiam^a^olMtxxsltAm^^ 
*ii ef^S'did'iUefitoeikir ha8/6^e]!)d0ne 6in^litD}bi^|«9re Ibe 
^. cdnturiies tinfifrhaQit ^eiven tine: ^bng fiasOnxttop^u^jrieU^ 
'to/ tlui//CQiiqueTbr'jinfrthe 'sdhoolsy 4U9r[iti ytddeAitairtbe 
^;Noiinani!toi3X{iidior i^fiiite)(laATritx)iurtSiir;/']^b€iaetMe i^- 
dentljl- !all indicatiessofithefsaih^'tt^stia^ 
- are iidt ltndTeLly>GontenLporan€ious'>ks ihuflKmcaLieteatS^ta 
' cotomcm historical ^ijiiici|)ld>i8:dmetod ^j IhArnauSwij 
we are not wrong if Yf e aay that this common principle 
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-ritjr,i wlielreifernit>is:'Mg6d^>itbe/ chfeiiii(X)f'*ibutU«il out^r- 
-vldpcflsdkicer iB>%roken Ju,He'icaH'jexbotcpei&oma^^ ^ 
ik len^ei^^it.rJiQJberetiiiiish'beilstotQ'iBeset^ elirthonfy 
-^bbyomd %iri kyfrn^ i^aaAlual » indri myaiHeKous jlj but afto all 
fe,theiil;fV or bob 0^6^^1111)6 .siiffi^^ji^k^ 
aBi^ar^<tjf«a;aiip/«*I)]dspo|; -a^j^lic^ib^ijbf^iifeelfiibott' /t'astwa 
^iflfeten^r&ere' nviasi^b^tfreeii liimi< kaA Ijkiib isuocessor, 
'e;4iffeQrenoe>^(^ting'ailltheai]f^la1i^ tiheif snbjectB. 
It '^tleaaif^ cotLliiBieii ip: ibis t > tii^Jt!b(e(i)nier^bad : tbe i sense 
erf reeppHfelbility <ta «ome: poweil -wbicb} He: could not 
mdasure! by material rulefr and maxhn»^ that tbe otber 
counted tucb a power to be a'lnere idieam ; what was 
-not material/waa for him nothing. Hence the scholar 
was utterly contemptible in his eyes. He could some- 
times look with a clear humorous gaze into false pre- 
tensions, but the wisest and devoutest man was just as 
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odious to him as the hypocrite. Each monarch of our 
Norman dynasty, down to the last, under whose reign 
all relations were loosened, all invisible power dis- 
dained, and mere physical strengths measured them- 
selves against each other, illustrates what there was in 
those fierce knights and kings which was ready to break 
out to the destruction of the land and of themselves, 
and also what an order there was hemming them in on 
every side, what a restraining power of bonds and 
affinities and responsibilities, all derived from the family 
principle, from the sense of a fatherhood which they 
themselves were to exhibit, and of a higher father- 
hood to which they must stoop. 

Look again at the Crusades. See how mighty the 
Military Orders were, when they went forth in the 
strength of this mutual relationship, confessing a fatherly 
authority in their own superior, and a higher fsitherly 
authority over the whole of Christendom, — how much 
this called forth all the other virtues which they dis- 
played ; and how utterly detestable they became, what 
plagues to every nation, when the sense of this bond 
deserted them, — ^nothing but the courage which it had 
awakened, and the arms which that courage enabled 
them to turn to mischief and crime, being left to them. 
Look again at the Monasteries. Their effect upon 
European civilization no one gainsays. The monks did 
imquestionably drain lands and till them, bring gardens 
out of a waste, teach and subdue brutal natures. The 
names of fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, were inse- 
parably intertwined with their thoughts and their 
energies. In these names, while they had any reality, 
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they exercised influence and dominion ; the moment 
they became dead names, the Order became corrupt ; 
those who had established it monmed over it; those 
who had bowed to it mocked it. Carry the examination 
a little higher. Reflect on the acts of the different 
Popes, from Hildebrand onwards to the middle of the 
eleventh century. Judge them just as they were; 

* Nothing extenuate, or set down aught in malice.' See 
how the best men in Europe, such men as Anselm, fled 
to their authority as a refuge from the tyranny of 
monarchs, and stoutly and earnestly maintained their 
allegiance to it, even to the sacrifice of their civil duty, 
not from selfish and ambitious motives, but to their own 
exceeding loss and suffering, really deeming that this was 
a protection for the poor and a witness against the force 
of arms. And then read the account of what they found 
when they came into direct contact with this fatherly 
government, of the intrigues and venality which pre- 
vailed at the sacred See, of the immense difficulty which 
they had in recognising the thing and the person they 
were looking for. Bead the address of Bernard to his 
pupil Eugenius III. at the beginning of his treatise 

* De Consideratione,' and observe how the reverence 
for the man to whom he bows with the most filial 
affection, alternates with wonder how one living amidst 
such a crowd of parasites and suitors, in such a web 
of complicated worldliness, should have any leisure for 
thought, any time to seek refreshment for his moral 
life. Bead the conversation between John of Salisbury, 
the devoted friend of Becket, the antagonist of Henry II., 
with his old friend Adrian IV., and hear how plainly 
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freedom. The charters of the monarchs did not so 
much give them rights, as enable them to re-assert those 
which had been always latent in their constitution. 
They found that in their unions, as tradesmen, they 
could accomplish more than in their separate existence, 
as landowners ; the skill of handicraftsmen was deve* 
loped in them ; they worked together as they had never 
worked in the days before the Norman ascendency; 
they became the middle class of England. They began 
to feel, that if they were not the head of the nation, 
they were at least its heart. They could vindicate it 
once more as their nation ; they could prove Aat the 
Saxon tongue had never died^ that it had oaaly been 
strengthening itself with Norman and Latin grafts, and 
that it was stronger and more living than ever, more 
capable of expressing great thoughts and recording 
noble deeds. But this, which was our civilization, though 
it was altogether different from that feudal life whidh. 
preceded it, though it rose up as a contrast to it and 
counteraction of it, had a wonderful affinity with its 
principle. We must not forget that the trading bodies 
in our towns were called fraternities — that the feeling of 
brotherhood, if it was derived from the monasteries, 
yet penetrated into the heart of these manufacturing 
communities, and gave the form to their municipal in- 
stitutions. The name, no doubt, became limited by 
trade notions ; it was often confined to those who did a 
particular kind of work. They might be rivals to those 
who did another work ; there might be divisions between 
men of the same craft, opposing societies within it; 
there might be plentiful jealousies in each* Still, so 
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far aa there waa order, as there was civility^ this nam© 
expressed the ground and the support of it* Only so 
far as this name suggested its primary meaning, did 
this class become a powerful and imited one, able to 
show that the burgher might do as much as the noble 
or the knight, in maintaining the unity as well as the 
freedom of the land. 

And it must be remembered, that the burgher was 
a plain man who did not care for metaphors. A father 
meant a father to him, a brother a brother. There was 
a general comprehensive use of the words, which he held 
to be real and sound. But liiere was also a special and 
natural application of them. In his mind the one must 
always keep up its connexion with the other. The 
actual family with its actual relations must be main- 
tained. Any thing which assumed relationship and 
made light of this^ he soon learnt to regard with in-^ 
difference, even with hostility. The monk and the 
friar, therefore, however they might be endured by the 
highest class, reverenced by the lowest, were always 
viewed by him with something of jealousy and aversion. 
For the upper clergy, as removed from sympathies 
with common life, he had little regard; the secular 
clergy, the parsons of the towns, were his guides and 
teachers. They were English, and grew more English 
by their association with him. He forgave them for 
being celibates ; but he could not understand why such 
a restriction had been imposed on them, and regarded 
with suspicion and dislike those who had invented it. 

I am describing a class which you will at once 
recognise as belonging both to England and Scotland, 
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the members. They undertake to set things right by 
such means as they know of, arguing about maxims of 



rn^r 7;^Ai^BQNiT»0i»»llTBUM«Ey[TT.rizi 0g0 



Iflw&aa fif>m T^ai^pUlcfh^tt ^r#»fe oft ^ft^^jrflftftjTjtortt- 
4i»*[itte?>w*rHjjrfiftii jwflich.jft^^li^' ^jpgpe^ipgtibolbTiiA 

'ja|OY0tii^»rekti»grtQi^si(a:9dl aiitaig^iQiepitajnE^hicl^^i^ 

'Jijft soofetytfltfet asbilfiWitfkdfe&re^ifinJ odt oj Yf(f/;.Jo'ffj 

fa«tioiijfo>©ifr|iisoipepteak^ 4dto]bwrir«r^tb8^iftflipKEinj©- 

name * Eevival of Letters.' It is not wondefarfitllAat 

doi^di^^t^se 9jGiftj^^f£]^^<^yeii3ll<ftT}^^ dot ^ 

4«^nfif tpdKlioftltQ^jfe^ e£i4iir«(riing!:mdi'8itbQ(iBijghte)frQiii 
i3til%db9AiW(»rd[ip%i9(UeT/dndTti^ 

)Mow(nmnU fiytiM^j) ifitsaJfeirigjithe^ij^^^eaiartic^L. Iqi^ea^ 

tiioiB«fiftar;'itS'«bk»; Y[jWenhiP]ejilw»»I wwA toilsajrirtl^ 

id t«l^ijg,^bj«fjc0wse^ ikat^mkm doitfg theii3(lyie»jrfbfifet 

'}foEfftbei.f€dYi}kbti9nfi0{3i£^pe^.mJ3i^oebtr:n^^ Uaire 
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eomewhat vehemently contradicted that opinion, main- 
taining that die civilization which they were promoting, 
was at all events Pagan and not Christian,-^-that all 
which had been strong and Christian in the previous 
times, must now give way to the dassical, — ^that the 
Greek and BxDman standard of heroism was to displslce 
the saintly ideaL Very strdng feelings and very able 
intellects are «nHsted on both sides in this strife. It is 
one which no person must omit to take notice of, who 
ventures to fipeak on the subject of these Lectures. Btt 
I am afiraid that if I enter upon it, I must give almost 
equal offence to each party. I cannot fall down and 
worship Nicholas V. or Lorenzo the Magnificent, or 
Leo X. I can as little bring myself to regret the 
revival of Latin scholarship and Greek art, or not to 
hail it as a very great step forwards in the divine and 
moral education of the West. I cannot think that a 
mere dilettantism and refinement, which satisfied no one 
of the great national impulses that had been awakened 
in the fourteenth century, which did nothing whatever 
for the elevation of the mind of the people, which 
scorned the idea of liberty and popular life, which tole- 
rated the basest intrigues and the darkest vices, which 
concealed them, apologised for them, and allied itself 
with them : I cannot conceive that this is a thing which 
brave men are bound to admire, or which they can dare 
to speak of, as if it had borne any great firuits for man- 
kind. But on the other hand, I must think that this 
dilettantism, poor and contemptible in itseK, was dis- 
covering or at least polishing weapons that were destined 
tado mighty service for loaakind, and parfly by work- 
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ing out its own destruction. Call the old literature 
Classical or Pagan, or what, you please, but it waa a 
literature that spoke of national life and energy, of 
polities that were based upon princdples and not upon 
plots, of statesmen who were first men, of istates that 
were called into being by a diyine voice and which 
asserted their origin by the vengeance and fall which 
overtook the human rulers who supposed they could 
fashion the world at their pleasure. This literature, 
with all its corruptions, spoke more clearly and dis« 
tinctly of domestic life as lying at the foundation of 
civil polity, than any monk, however high his ideal 
might be, had been able to speak. No doubt, these 
principles were so mixed with what contradicted them, 
that they needed some light to explain their meaning 
and clear away their perplexities. The new philology, 
in bringing the Scriptures out of the dust of the schools 
and setting forth their living, domestic, national records, 
— ^where all is dear, free, inartificial, earthly because 
heavenly, human because divine, — in contrast with the 
learned commentaries and popular legends, provided 
that light, sufficient for the guidance of the wayfarer 
who had none of the other lore, the revealer of its 
meaning and worth to those who had it. And there- 
fore, though they thought it not, neither did it come 
into their minds, I believe those who patronised the 
new literature and the new art were doing much for 
that highest and truest civilization, which is not apart 
from national and domestic life, but of which they axe 
the sources and guardians. If Sa,phael fell, as we are 
told he did, below elder painters in his standard of 



3M IXFLUEMfdSte''6i"B<Qii'iA.to^rtitMANT [ulc*.' 

to any ktooifrlei^ of -tlie Mfjeth, that W wai htit^iMiiy 
Tlxtiti>"^im mU'Viikf'mie ^•laa'm^Mt hUt'iiit aid 

Tj^ MnJMtig'ffife ritirtki/'mba^l oftiW"'! tiMi ifiMif 
aKri,'i4i41!1f ■'t^ki Utttbf 'atfd iiA^'¥ot%tt"h6ribtii' bfiCWa; 
Htm feei't*fettl!cl'j4iy'tllk' kmiM^'f^'id- He"iika8 
iV'Wh'^ef''tB«y'^«Vea''lhkffiiyie4d'l!Hkt*'fctud^fi«M 
llhe^Ot^ '«i -fifiifi'ftiiy'tithei"*^^^,' thdlil-fliif 'tffej? 

sage iow«k8"faittty''liM#-Aha if^fiiiMte;i'l'':^a'l 

hfeartief'Kfe'of" tfitf'oM Rbalato, 'sW6h''ii •ftle'"i«Vi\'a"ai 
the fift«eiai"-cedtitf3r' inaWiea •«« stWebls'tti' olbiaai; 
riiiist MV^''sbg^tfeff^B<)iUe-itt(y''frJ^l1ifiiI' jiM"y(Jt"bbt 
sat6^tV^i^'d!s^Iii»'''iJoitipir»oiii^, «it^ Itonib'aii'it'HvW'ld 
^fe'da;^"^ Aliis«n9fer'^-; ilid CJjbsitf Btt^/^^ltt Ifli^ 
cttili'^Was'klfe*Ti^n'-tem!Sikfi6n'aiiaftKe'i^^ 
tiaii;'tlife'y'<Wn^'itiaitk)f'Mt i^ m^^U"mipM% 
prefer ' the '^Hek' i 'tut' sUMse ' Ife^'WoilId' d6- i8<J*-TJet!ad^ 
fie mw Testak^t^liW'titii^t'lutti tkjit y wasflxrtiiia 
to liate WMt 'iWs deafly 6f thgldeSVU- atid tb'-*felfe 
everything' 'Whieh "hfta in it' the'tistfi aliJl'gaV6tuf (k 
truth tb Gbd, "oti&'ivdulii hbjie thalt the cbiiflict 6f nlilid^ 
however tferriWe 'for a whilfe, would at last bring Kiril to 
love that bo6k Wst which testified against all wrOngj 
and most vehemently against that which assumed the 
divine livery and banner. 

I have alluded to this contrast because I wish you 



^mlk ftWft t^\S^% lSffld«^x&fr SB?^S8*?H J<^ 

W^^j^%.M^^^^<im-M ^fd?fiw%AiPWp%t 

%JP8TJMi^4.<HMn7Wgj9P^:J)fi>*l^(FJ^jfffe^^ 
si^^m •tQ;;tlfeir.iprogrew,-Mi:tfj^Ji*^gffift9^ ^liAn 

to pyerthrow,tbe, reiye];^aj«Qe, for, pr^j^ticsisjfjps^ #ft^ ^9 tii^Jf^ 
up a, spiritual societyi#ifih shfit^^! #J«|TOiW<^. ihm.i 
I need not remind ypi;i;l}ia,t foaj, ^Iqts .wljMsbiwp.lamienj^ 
over, and their adyefSfiries,^iunph.,oy^„!i;^ tjieir. own 
acts, arose from their inability to vindicate th^ sacredness 
and dignity of these relationships as they desired to do, 
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or from some unworthy compromise with the errors 
and sins of their patrons. The result of the history, 
if one meditates on it thoughtfully and carefiilly, com- 
paring it with that of previous and of subsequent times, 
is one of extreme wonder and thankfulness, that such 
a divine deliverance was effected for the world through 
the old Saxon faith and reverence, from a state of 
things which had become more utterly immoral heart- 
less and godless than that of any period in the world's 
history, — except, possibly, the reigns of the first seven 
Csesars. But in spite of this wonder and gratitude, one 
cannot but feel that something was wanting, which this 
German movement did not supply, something to com- 
bine with it and make it effectual. It seems as if the 
Latin nations could not profit by it, as they might 
have done, because the characteristic of the old Roman 
civilization, — the reverence for fathers, — was but feebly 
developed in it. This reverence had no doubt been 
very imperfect in these nations ; but the recollection of 
it had been kept alive by the name of the general father 
of Christendom, — ^which they had been taught to asso- 
ciate with the very existence of the Church. It certainly 
needed to find some outlet and some fountain which the 
German teachers had but obscurely pointed out. 

The period between the Eeformation and the French 
Revolution would ftimish, I think, plentifal confirma- 
tions and illustrations of this remark. If I had time to 
produce them. But I am anxious to dwell upon one 
fact which ought to increase our sense of our national 
blessings and responsibilities. That union of Boman 
and German civilization which has been granted to the 
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Scotch and English, and which prevents us from iden- 
tifying ourselves with either class of the nations into 
which we commonly divide Western Europe, has im- 
parted to us more of the old patriarchal feeling than 
belongs to the Protestant nations of the Continent; 
while, at the same time, we have kept up, perhaps more 
intensely than any of them, our conviction that it cannot 
be satisfied in the way in which the purely Latin nations 
are trying to satisfy it, and that though the fatherly prin- 
ciple may be expansive enough for the whole of human 
society, it never can exist while it is not owned as the 
root of a pure domestic life. The belief in that last 
truth, — in the inseparable connexion of the family with 
whatever is right, manly, godly, in the life of the citizen, 
— your ancestors, it seems to me, held more firmly 
than ours. So solemn a subject, afiecting us indivi- 
dually as well as socially, ought to furnish an occasion 
for any thing rather than flattery. I am not consciously 
guilty of that sin when I use these words. For I speak 
them with the most earnest conviction of the obligation 
which is laid upon us one and all, not to dissipate such 
an inheritance if it has indeed come down to us ; and 
of the possibility, which becomes more manifest the 
more we read history, — ^the more we consider our own 
times, — that we may suffer that great and infinite loss 
which other people have suffered, and may thereby be 
deprived of all the blessings which we claim in the 
names of Civilization and of Christianity. Before I con- 
clude, I will illustrate my remark and the moral of it, 
from another and more recent page of history. 
z 2 
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i&fliii«'l»i6eined ^^^tdbify tbm^^^sT^ it^w^toYieB y^Mdt 

.H«Btra6tio^w^e>»u»)Urqd ^fitc>^, Still &Jcli4 INtrstf^Hiit 
i^f thel^ielurtsl'^) the J?«bsrl^jIdTce6E pebjiIsivri^^jiilaB. 

irej^eaubcaoDiA tite ecc^oiia%^t^iBTV^i1ilievone'ibke^^ 
.toibaJliiiiimlljri^fJthii^iliTedlQii sbnidstuilie jfte^1^ib£r(Bniiib- 

nland, ' dften/^peoiiaKiprfti^tisiiad riofiJ^oot^afiiEUdpsoprkrfy 
<ah& i47isdk)ip<'n Birt &tiIAi4iiUoircssaifl;>dGKslktea>hsDiiD9ti{e 
B&ine inbnn^ ^lit'lolidftlieipcbpU/^HDL <tlie^,([bntQi6iEitJjuFm: 
ihy de^e^s'fhe impveasitoitln^oYinimnds 1:]^Qclaiiii& sttongcv, 
thai frateiMiky/^ab iko^l(i%(|tdlthMg>dniite^rtkli(r>it Tiau» 
bad onl^beoauseikeffe zi66de4 somedzbgrelte toite joineft 



iPKith(i^J[iBtotbeiio{)Af8^me^tQ')TOiii p(Mr,(feiwl[ mfeefible 
Mxigf ifiiifejrwflis: a^^yW:^dJj&5>ito ^i1^tTh9Qiil QimiQld 
SiiOtmvif ioQiQT§>}i^i'iimgM 1 1*: tiiftt J, ;m^)ih^A'j&)m^ from 

iTftto^i^jit;n*i3ftpJQd[iuiMfelr/Afoo¥ byio^j«iti^t«i7fj|yjfenti; 

l)^>^ nwiyearfealijBiiti^) Sftifteijjiff^/'tsdt &W .»rigl¥»t JWiJH 
4]^»fltiff^le>it.oinB%t«*bfe kwi4<>ofrWErivBi^a]^ Ig$>lf0p7j^^t, 

l^ftT^jb,]7Qi^^«r'fepitoditodteii^gte)i^ittif^^ I**t 4«tWJ^ 

^ught iW eii.oojantta.thel)eTfilr.prfqc^lH(liiS[WQh; subetittttes 
jtocato/ soirereigntj^ for^^fe^bJaerlf ^Wib0rijlry/)i»i jwitateyeor 
fiixtjmijtrjemliodito itcelj^ %g9^f Wh»tefire^)pe»3otoa[it^Jp]j^ 

[L:this^y(B6\iYinb^({ Wjer/fidel^^tbart w^ (^ightr/tOiislioMr all 
Jbhe'tr^M^ d&'i^htt htfadihyiHisiiiihAfMif 'fieullWrli^^prijioipk, 
insdoad' > j6f ^oiNrolhriBg// ab^c^viLurei^p'ifi l^e ] grou&d; of 
-dllinuDfblitijr^: ctf TddpiiobaL vigUtfir/fi6idiiAatie^i<o£ijiiistice, 
ktf > frefedonu-. ) MTei i Ipcrerif^a; i th«((i:.itbii( i aewlce/ ils- -du© to 
•4dbe'^Iittm pm^^lbii'ftkti W^vWhb atoifldiibeloiii^.to 
<|he f.pai^e ■i<i!IiD:istBnd0ml)eiidii[EaiJi%j'.j*8jvpm^ -is 

dliei mo I leas f ict i tli& Muasulmaily Ifth jut nf d may' leaoh fhim 
fwlat lis wanting' to iiaaifcjj « hipi . dn^' kJf i that Tfamily. We 
owe. iti- suBely^ f ©iren. . more . to : those iTviho . bow hetieath 
our sceptre,— to those in all parts of the world who have 
found that there was no power in their arms or their 
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traditions to resist the Saxon energy and enterprise. Of 
these we have boasted enough. Must we not claim also 
the other portion of our inheritance? Must we not un- 
derstand, whithersoever we go, that we are sent to the 
different races of the earth with a message, not that the 
West is to rule the East, not that British notions and 
traditions are to displace those in which they have 
grown up, but that the Malay and the Hindoo have a 
right to t^laiin the same Fath^ ad the Bomam and ith0 
Gothy because He has claimed than for His children? 
Beginning from the highest truth which the old^Boingm 
saw dimly through his family institutions^ and proj* 
claiming it simply and broadly as it was proclaimed by 
those who overthrew the Boman Pantheon azid laid the 
foundation of Christendom, we may be permitted to 
establish a domestic and a national life in countries 
where it has never existed, to restore it where it is 
withered and almost dead through the want of some 
sustaining principle. Thus we may exercise over an 
empire as wide as that of the Boman, the very influence 
which he needed to bind his provinces together, for the 
absence of which no arms and no laws could com- 
pensate. 

We cannot despair of any nation of the world, though 
its condition may look ever so moumftd from its bar- 
barism, or its false and fading civilization, or its insincere 
religion, while we believe that there is in the highest 
Will an inexhaustible energy which is always at work 
to create and to regenerate. But we shall despair for 
all nations, we shall despair for ourselves, if we believe 
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that any machinery secular or religious, that any bene'- 
volence or wisdom of ours, can quicken human society 
generally, can quicken any, — the most fortunate, — ^portion 
of it. Whilst we cherish that delusion, no distant vision 
will look so ghastly and terrible as that which is daily 
before our eyes. The thought of our own population 
will mock ui^ defy us, madden us, more than the thought 
of the multitiidei^ who wossMp Kali and Juggernaut. 
Before the> laeiiual! dexis^ i wiietohedness, physical and 
inotal^ of chir ettoM^ Ihe . : appliances i of states, the 
adi^mes iuxd dogmas <i3f> ph^asop]|ei8' and divines, are 
discomfited and "put' ito fiigkti But no one experiment 
begmi in the&tith that there is t fieitherly government 
over the world, no otne attempt to prove that it exists 
atid to connect it with human relationships, has failed. 
Its success has not fallen short of our dreams; it tran- 
scends them immeasurably, Ev«ry such experiment 
demonstrates that, if Christian men were as honest as 
the old Komans, and believed as much in the words that 
they speak, every household in the land might be as 
noble, because it might as fully reaUze the union between 
the divine and the human fatherhood, as that which 
has been made dear to the hearts of Scotchmen and of 
Englishmen by * The Cotter's Saturday Night.' 

It has been impossible not to recollect this great 
utterance of one of your own prophets, whilst I have 
been speaking of domestic and national greatness. And 
it has been difficult, while I have been speaking of the 
perpetuity of the Roman dominion under its different 
phases, not to think of another prophecy, a prophecy in 
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^jQke9iii9^(ih5(i§JaoJoM thatItqoffi(lk€Pti|i^eti' 

t^IXM^rio^^ri^fl'^i 0ffctii^[iexi66<iragtoiBiittito^.tko0^ 
yfil4^<bf^tA'M^f J;/WWJTOtigoWi^ijtlMrfrrqsnBTiite^ 

re#ito4ibi$i><H)wfr3roe»baf7;tl»/iastabi^ 

^;^^Ul^m(!fvm^iVi9S^4nm jjlwijerdwdftinAiaii lidiar/ 
^^^fifi]^^ l^m'^iisfiK^ wajpiaiHlotetal 



^c^^^ ((Ouilt^jpdi3raadeulhemvt4^i^^ 

j^b^VUaUaa bf talb iBevtp|]fthi^!OoiJlflaii^^ on. th^^ 

QPQj}T[mslied'iajimprtei^tii8vi l^^ which^'WotiM' 

tlMfftfiiseniyoTBUsi^y^y^ ki»^gkiiLd>i!iig^6Mlcfni' 

chMsc)tfiiflte)o^f»:ldilflaveI ^mlfifeM. 'i^»If ift^'ftlirahgcfti 'trti6 ^ 

lqidn^3»Iu» ^W^binr^^ydd^il^l^^is'^boiH^id' l)^ '(bait' 
fciiidileasa^ byib^e^eifeiibi'^fct.ymit ^tiMs(Jb^/'by Sfremg 
afiectaoh' aiidi gtdti*addtti.v»kig«'^f y^ 
tei^say ^sibi? tfbot iiB* t>lea6aii^(bu(|^'(^t(.i)9'tki^,^shMld* 
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venture to recal that thouglit to your minds, lie would 
do so in the fiill conviction that neither Eome nor Lon- 
don nor Edinburgh will be suffered to Ml, or to lose any 
portion of its grandeur, till its work is done ; till He 
who knows all things shall perceive that it is concealing 
the prospect of the Eternal City, in which Italians, 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, ph^dl fin^ then, may £nd now, 
their common home, their Father's house. 



NOTES: 
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Note I. Page 211. ' 

A VERY able and interesting atticle, on the Study of History, in 
the Westminster Eeview for October last, contains a statement 
respecting the coincidence of Roman greatness with a belief in utter 
falsehoods nearly identical with that in the text. I had not read this 
paper at the time I wrote the Lecture. I recommend it to the 
serious consideration of the historical student, both for its substan- 
tial merits, and because it is the best exposition of the opinion 
which I have endeavoured to refute. I would acquit the accom- 
plished author of any indifference to truth ; I believe he loves it 
heartily ; though I feel that if I adopted his conclusion, I should 
despair of ever finding it, and should regard the whole universe as a 
great lie. 



Note II. Page 211. 

The passage from Niebuhr's letter, which I took from Miss 
Winkworth's excellent translation, will be found in vol. ii. pp. 385> 
386, of the German Life. The passage stands thus in the 
original :— 

' Wenn man an die alten Homer zuriickdenkt, welche cine Reli- 
' gion der reinsten Wahrhaftigkeit, der Treue und Redlichkeit 

* beherrschte : — das kommt einem hier am allerwunderlichsten vor. 

* Wird es mir ja moglich meine Geschichte fortzusetzen, so werde 



@A8 .^KIKTMs. 

■jiliiit.i.j vo Jiiiihqinq 'jiniziurr bonp ,bi lilluT .iiir.iU;r2 «)')[» iil O'iRO * 
/nunc .-iwjb il/;in biup iir)]w/; aoV -Ji'iutr-ff oiii.r.inir-yjtifnta'jnq ' 

i.iij ,.if)e;flO-J fnobint;??Srlt5ir Kf^^fiffr?)^ ^'^ "i^v uuinimo * 

e:v) 7) -ut'j/ril Loup .oLoui oU\ luiiu'vulib ^oso•^^> unjbiiooq T3 ■ 

:,ir:L-i .iiinup .t^'» '^to ^-^i^fafe^^''' ''"''^'''^^^ .intnuiqf.o * 
-iiiiiiiotl iD juup'dib 32 lofm "So 8o)ii^ 3i clli/fl inp ,rninoob ai^noi ' 
The passage from Ovid is in the Tasti, bookrvLhisAfif^iiye^ 
&WH99'P'-DniTloob on; etnoaoiqoi sifiornitiioa oeoilt In i.jiitui; y\T 

-. 11.1 ,.i; ^Iki/pj Liiii j'Jilq.-^.oiifl'J OilJ 0l ocil^a /i:*3i'p» •)!« ^r:-^-'lri 

NotbV. Page 258. 

I have not done justice to the book On the Nature of the Gods, 
nor to the part which (^i^^^^s it^t^^^^at I have not quoted 
the very remarkable passage in Chapter xxxii. of Book I. ; in which 
b^mkl^ ^ ikAS^immiilMim m^^k W^mv?^ the 

itamg^t^ ti^ -^(^0031 ^ ^^^^^Wf^xMmid^k^'^^^ 
oiie >pani -an^n^^^fk^r.^ s\^'^<))lig^l/'^I^1teltti^V 
<v>9dr0 iid;^gOJ*c<MqdaliS^f B^i^''\!e6»{loiHihlffi^i]y''d»(kJ 

"tqdao^r^tei^ <i)^syi''<iQy^^' (fjid hi\!^W'm''^m te^liu 

tisiitfite «it, «fts«#J^<ti^fo.'''''V^ia^|^ siki^^hob'aictf^'ii^ iiH'kotf^^ 
< fariAffi>^u^iri"Ve^te(^ M'^d^6s i'tlH 'ciiihit' sei^e^ fuyra^^' ^fi 
•im*nquiftk'iS«^M'i4iH(tefc>tlfenilWir'fWtt^^ a^ H^i^Md^ nktfiiijrrt^ 
*igitttt huTti*ndffoi^ qUato'iimin^^; &,-q^^^^ iM- 

^^ortales: '{^oii "^rg&'illcfruln hhW&hii ittiH^,' ikdi iidstra'dtvina 
* dicenda est:' * ' 

I would also invite the reader's attention to the very beautiful 



-10 /%.^ykrM°ilfr®lMfia,?^ilgffl«»ift^M^^ ' Aviuiiiienihl 
' optimam et prsstanussimam naturam del^gi^ ^ilc^ds^^iuiddil 
' esse in deo gratiazn. Tolllt id, quod maxime proprium est optimse 

* prcestantissimaeque naturae Vos autem quid mali datis, quum 

' in imbecillitate gratificationem et benevolentiam ponitis ! Ut enim 

* omittam vim et nat&ffflH~OT!ori£3finae*n6iaSS§ ^nidem censetis, nisi 
{j/^^^j^^^tlOlmsil^lb^cficdsr e(t tegiiSBaaflftAfeffi^^^aiiTest 
;ff^it^}«ff^^1ii^(igt^ jbt^s(» hu J6taMl£pBi^ivBibo6ix6Si(l^6rl^;^dM 
^iV^9iiam!J%(^<^Q^:ies|i(dU^umjof[i^ 

' amicitia, sed mercatura qusedam utilitatum suarum. Frata et arva 
' et pecudum greges diliguntur isto modo, quod fructus ex eis 
' capiuntur: hominum caciU^ et micitia ^j^ta est. Quanto igitnr 
' magis deomm, qui nulla re ^ntes* e( inter se diligunt et hoinini- 

^Ab^ififilsbluirt^Jood jiafiU odi xii zi LivO moil o■^/>^^i\q oilT 

The author of these sentiments represents the doctrine-^nl^tt^'ifii 
a representative amotigpOicevo'frdficvM^;^^' honest men — ^that all 
religions are equally false to the Philosopher, and equally useful^to 
the Magistrate ! , 

.852 o-^R^L .Y aiOfl 

,^.LoO silt lo siu^rVL oA] nO ;Iood eiU oi ooitsj/c snob .ton av^rf I 
LuJojfp iOLi oviJii r i^i^W^iT^ a^^^Wi iloi.lw haq silJ oi -jotx 
iWid'if ai ; .1 Jooa lo .iizzx TjiqiJilb ni DgfieB^*! oUkA'iGmo-i ivyr oilt 

Htf^ fliifeeiepnr^irfjS- Lii^ i^dJj^h^ySi^^ftflp Wiril*1fcriar«lqfit? 
feMfeftftodimtifP^A^it^*8t|j^iTas.of9?pf^ ,diyijfefc»tf 

whom we may always appeal from Philip drunk, a man f||4^$((fee^ 



350 NOTES. 

Note YH Page 263. 

The memorable passage respecting tlie impossibility of thanking 
the Gods for the gift of virtue, is found in * De Nat. Deorum.' 
lib. iii. c. 36. 

Note VHI. Page 265. 

See ' Eepnblic/ lib. i. c. 36. I do not see any proof tliat the 
passage in Lactantius was derived from this chapter. If it was, 
the quotation was made by the Christian Father for a purpose which 
might not be Cicero's purpose. It is surely much safer, therefore, 
to adhere to the original, however imperfect and mutilated it may 
be. To my mind it proves that the King and Father of whom Scipio 
speaks is more than the sole monarch to whom the different philo- 
sophers quoted by the African divine are said to bear witness. 

Note IX. Page 271. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should urge the reader to turn for 
himself to the passage from Lucretius, of which I have given so ' 
bald a version. It is contained in the lines between 342 and 370 of 
the second book. 

' Pneterea genns hnmanum,' &c. 

Note X. Page 327. 

Fleury reports the conversation between the Pope and John of 
Salisbury (taking his narrative from the latter) with the malicious 
pleasure of a Galilean. See Histoire Eccl6siastique, liv. zvi. c 15, 
A.D. 1156. 



THE END. 



paDrmty bbud stbut hill. 
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